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MILLERS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


} LIAS HOWE was born in Spen- 

cer, Mass., in 1819. His father, 

as was occasionally the case in 
those days, had both a farm and 

4 ems) a mill. The mill was no doubt for 

the purpose of furnishing an occupation for the fall 
after the harvesting was over, and throughout the win- 
ter There were eight children, and the farm and mill 
toycther supplied only a moderate living for the large 
family. 

Elias helped in the mill as a mere boy, but when 
he was only 11 years old was apprenticed to a near-by 
farmer, with the expectation that he would remain 
un‘il he was 21, but a slight inherited lameness made 
the work too hard, and he soon returned home to work 
in the mill. 

\lthough he was, he said, a careless, play loving 
bo:. he learned a good deal about machinery and 
bevan to grasp some of the principles which control it. 
When not yet 17 he went to Lowell, and began as a 
lecrner in the machine shop of a cotton mill there. 
This was closed by the crash of 1837, and Elias found 
work as a machinist, first in Cambridge and then in 
Boston. 





His employer in Boston was Ari Davis, who had 
himself invented a dovetailing machine. One day 
Howe was present during a conversation in which a 
capitalist told Davis that the inventor of a successful 
sev ing machine would be independent for life. This 
first set him thinking upon the subject. 

At 21, when receiving $9 a week, he married, and 
in the course of a few years had three children to add 
to the family expenses. 

He began experimenting on the sewing machine in 
1813. The next year he thought of using two threads 
and a shuttle, which was the secret of the lock stitch. 
In the meantime his father had moved to Cambridge 
to manufacture a machine invented by his brother for 
cutting palm leaves into strips for hats, and Elias 
went to live with them. 

So far he had constructed a machine of only wood 
and wire, and needed one of steel and iron. A friend 
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VIII: GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN MILLING 


By H. H. MANCHESTER 


of his, George Fisher, who had inherited some prop- 
erty, agreed to support him and his family and put 
up the business expenses for a half interest in the 
American patent. Howe thereupon went to work, and 
in 1845 completed a sewing machine which was re- 
markably efficient for a first machine. 

But his troubles had just begun, partly because 
it cost almost $500 to make a machine by hand. With 
his machine he won a contest, sewing against five of 





the best seamstresses in the Quincy Hall Clothing 
Mfg. Co. He also sewed a seam for any tailor that 
asked him, and exhibited his machine in various places, 
but could not make sales. One reason was that the 
workmen were against it,—fearing that it would throw 
them out of jobs. 

Nevertheless he constructed another machine, and 
received a patent for it in 1846, but Fisher, who had 
advanced about $2,000, became discouraged, and Howe 
accepted an offer of £250 from William Thomas, of 
Cheapside, Eng., for half of the English patent if the 
machine could be adapted to sewing stays in corsets. 
Howe went to England in the steerage, and worked 
on a salary for eight months for Thomas fitting his 
machine for the work. At the end of that time, 
Thomas “fired” him, and later exploited the machine 
for himself in England. 

In 1849 Howe sold another machine which he had 
constructed, for £4, and came back in the steerage 
with a crown in his pocket. He took a job as a jour- 
neyman machinist, but soon afterwards was surprised 
to find that sewing machines were already on the mar- 
ket. He examined them, and found them constructed 
on the principles which he had patented. 

He started a suit for infringement, which, after a 
vast amount of evidence, was decided in his favor in 
1854, From that time Howe received some $200,000 


a year in royalties,—being paid about $2,000,000 
in all before his death, in 1867. 


* 


CADWALLADER COLDEN WASHBURN 


ROM the viewpoint of the study of genius, the 

most remarkable fact about C. C. Washburn and 
his brothers was not their rise individually to emi- 
nence, but the fact that at least six out of ten children 
of that one family showed evidence of great ability. 
For this reason the Washburn family has been pointed 
to as a remarkable example of hereditary genius, and 
has also been cited to demonstrate the great influence 
of the success of an elder brother on the. younger 
members of the family. 

The father of the Washburn brothers, Israel Wash- 
burn, was descended from John Washburn, secretary 
to the Plymouth Colony in England. Their mother 
was the daughter of Samuel Benjamin, a lieutenant 
in the American Revolution. The father had been a 
teacher and a ship builder, but had settled down as a 
farmer at Livermore, Maine. 

Of the brothers, the elder, Israel, was a member 
of Congress and war governor of Maine; Elihu was a 
member of Congress, secretary of state, and minister 
to France; William Drew was a member of Congress, 
and senator from Minnesota; Charles was minister to 
Paraguay; and Samuel was a distinguished officer in 
the navy. 

Cadwallader C. Washburn was born at Livermore, 
Maine, in 1818. 


tion of the time at district schools, he became a teacher, 


After receiving the ordinary educa- 
and then a clerk in the post office. Soon afterwards 
he began to study law with his uncle, and was admitted 
to the bar at the age of about 21. 

Thereupon he went to Davenport, Iowa, became 
surveyor of Rock Island County, Illinois, and finally 
moved to Mineral Point, Wis., where he not only prac- 
ticed as a lawyer, but made a fortune in land dealings 
throughout the state. 

As early as 1850 he became interested in the water- 
power at St. Anthony Falls, Minn., in 1856 was a large 
shareholder in the Minnesota Mill Co. then organized, 
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and was director and president of the waterpower 
company. The Minneapolis Mill Co. was constructing 
at the falls a canal 300 feet long, 70 feet wide and 14 
feet deep, to be used for power purposes. 

From 1855 to 1861 C., C. Washburn was a member 
of Congress along with his brothers, Israel and Elihu. 
They were three of the staunchest members of the 
new Republican party. 

From 1861 to 1866 he was in the Civil War, rising 
from the rank of colonel to that of general. For the 
next four years he was again a member of Congress, 
and finally, from 1871 to 1873, was governor of Wis- 
consin. 

In 1865 the canal of the Minneapolis Mill Co. was 
extended 600 feet further downstream, affording room 
for many new mills. The next year Washburn built 
what is known as the Washburn B Mill, which opened 
with 11 runs of stones. 

In 1876 the great Washburn A Mill was erected. 
This included the new process of purifying middlings, 
and the gradual reduction of the grain by chilled iron 
rollers. Two years later this mill was destroyed by a 
disastrous explosion, due no doubt to the ignition of 
the particles of flour by sparks of fire. 

The insurance suits were settled on this basis, and 
the mill was re-erected on a larger scale than before. 

In 1879 the Washburn-Crosby Co. succeeded J. A. 
Christian & Co, in the operation of the Washburn A, 
B and C mills. 

In 1880, two years before his death, Mr. Washburn 
presented a splendid astronomical observatory to the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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WILLIAM DREW WASHBURN 


ILLIAM DREW WASHBURN was born in 

Livermore, Maine, in 1831. He received an aca- 
demic preparation, and was graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1854. After studying law in the office of his 
brother, Israel, he became a clerk in the United States 
House of Representatives, under Mr. Cullom, of Illi- 
nois. 

In 1857 he moved to Minneapolis and opened a law 
office, but soon afterwards became secretary and agent 
of the Minneapolis Mill Co., in which C. C. Washburn 
was largely interested. 

The mill company was hit hard by the panic of 
1857, and although it managed to complete 300 feet of 
its canal, was almost swamped by debts and unpaid 
taxes. W. D. Washburn, however, persevered in his 
management of the company, and finally got it on a 
profitable basis. In 1861 he was appointed surveyor 
general of Minnesota, and in his journeys over the 
state became interested in the lumber business. 

Ten years afterwards he was one of. the contractors 
for a section of the Northern Pacific, later taking an 
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important part in the construction of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, the Minneapolis & Duluth, and the “Soo” 
railroads. 

In 1873 he became interested in the Palisade Mill 
at Minneapolis, and seven years later in the Anoka 
mill. Four years afterwards his milling interests were 
incorporated as the Washburn Mill Co., which in 1889 
was combined with the Pillsbury-Washburn syndicate. 

From 1878 to 1884 he was a member of Congress 
from Minnesota, and in 1889 was elected senator from 
that state. 


GEORGE HENRY CHRISTIAN 

EORGE HENRY CHRISTIAN was born in 

1839, in Wetumpka, Ala. After attending a pri- 
vate school at Wilmington, N. C., where he showed 
marked ability in mathematics, he came north with his 
father to a farm in Wisconsin. At 15 he became a 
clerk in his uncle’s store at Albany, and later was an 
insurance clerk in New York City. 

Going west, he got into the grain business in Chi- 
cago, where he remained until 1867. In that year he 
came to Minneapolis, where he acted as a buyer of 
flour from country mills. In the meantime the firm 
operating the Washburn B Mill. for C. C. Washburn 
failed, and Governor Washburn, about 1869, offered 
an interest in the mill to Mr. Christian. 

Soon after Mr. Christian began to operate the mill, 
a Frenchman by the name of LaCroix told him of a 
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process used for purifying middlings in France. La- 
Croix made several attempts to build such a purifier, 
but was unsuccessful and abandoned the project. Mr. 
Christian later took up the idea and built a purifier 
which worked, especially after brushes were added at 
the suggestion of G. T. Smith, the head miller, to 
remove the dust from the screens. 

This purifier made it possible to preserve the mid- 
dlings from the hard Minnesota wheat, increased the 
yield of flour, and bettered its quality. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Christian, Charles A. Pills- 
bury, and others went to Europe to examine the French 
and Hungarian processes. In Hungary, particularly, a 
system of gradual reduction had long been in use, and 
rollers had been employed for several decades. 

After their return, a roller and gradual reduction 
process, a good deal modified from the Hungarian, 
was adopted in the Washburn and in the Pillsbury 
mills. 

In 1875 George H. Christian sold his milling inter- 
ests to his brothers, and four years later they were 
succeeded in the operation of the C. C. Washburn 
Mills by the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
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JOHN S. PILLSBURY 


HE father of John S. Pillsbury was a manufac- 
turer, hotel keeper and farmer at Sutton, N. H.,, 
where John Sargent Pillsbury was born in 1828. 

After attending the district school, John learied 
the trade of printer, and later became a clerk in his 
brother’s store, where he remained until he was 1. 
He then struck out for himself, and, curiously enouh, 
was for a time a partner of Walter Harriman, who 
became governor of New Hampshire at the same per od 
when John §S. Pillsbury was governor of Minnesota 

In 1855 Mr. Pillsbury came to St. Anthony «nd 
started a hardware store. Two years later he was 
practically wiped out by fire in the midst of the panic 
of 1857, but re-established himself and continued the 
hardware store until 1874. 

In 1869, when his nephew, Charles A. Pillsbury, 
came to Minneapolis, the two bought an interest in a 
small flour mill,—an interest which grew until the 
Pillsburys became the greatest millers of the coun’ ry. 

John S. Pillsbury was a member of the state sete 
from 1864 to 1875, with the exception of one term. In 
the latter year he was elected governor of Minne: ta, 
and was twice re-elected. He took a great interes’ in 
the development of the University of Minnesota, ind 
completed the Science Hall at his own expense. In 
1890 his milling business was sold to an English sy ::di- 


cate. 
* * 


CHARLES A. PILLSBURY 


HARLES A. PILLSBURY, the son of Ge: “ge 

A., and nephew of John S. Pillsbury, was bor): in 
Warner, N. H., in 1842. He attended Dartmouth : ol- 
lege, teaching part of the time in order to work his 
way through, and graduating in 1863. 

For six years he was in Montreal in various |) isi- 
ness positions, and then came to Minneapolis. 

With his uncle he bought an interest in a flour :uill 
there, and adopted the middlings purifier soon a‘ ter 
its development the next year. Two years later his 
father, George A. Pillsbury, also joined him in the 
flour business. 

Charles A. Pillsbury went to Europe, as did var’ us 
other Minneapolis millers, to investigate the reduc’ ion 
system by chilled iron rollers. In 1874, after ticir 
return, this system was adopted with many omissi ns 
and modifications in the Pillsbury B Mill, and |: ‘er 
in the Washburn A Mill. From these it gradu::'ly 
spread throughout all the great mills of the countr) 

In 1890 the Pillsbury interests, along with those of 
W. D. Washburn, were sold to an English syndic:ie, 
known as the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co. ‘I he 
Pillsburys, however, retained a large interest in ‘he 
syndicate, and Charles A. Pillsbury remained as min- 
ager of the mills until his death in 1899. 
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.e§ Green, who always has a 
right strong leanin’ toward 

gloom,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River 
“Sa, Roller Mills, “was in 
here the other day 
sayin’ how good 
millin’ business 
is an’ allowin’ 
he’d be cussed 
ef he could 


about. ‘I'll tell 
you how it come 
. I says. ‘It come 
t jes’ by your thinkin’ 





&- an’ low through you an’ a lot of other 

erick thinkin’ millers allowin’ they was 
goin’ to be pore an’ low. I don’t know ef a 
man ean addacubit to his stature by think- 
in’, but I know dang well a feller won't get 
twenty-five cents a barrel more for his flour 
without he thinks he can an’ asks for it.’ ”’ 











THE NEXT SIX WEEKS 

= but disturbing reports are coming from 

several sections of the trade that the firm courage 
with which a majority of millers entered this milling 
season is beginning to give way under the desire to 
make heavier bookings of flour. Prices which have, 
until now, been kept at a level much above last year’s 
destructive basis, are apparently yielding to the de- 
mands for heavier production of flour and the result- 
ing reduction in operating costs per barrel. 

So far these rumors are sufficiently indefinite to 
encourage the hope that the situation is merely tran- 
sient, and that there will be no permanent yielding 
from the sound basis which has hitherto been main- 
tained by an overwhelming majority of millers in every 
section. Nevertheless, nothing is to be gained by self- 
imposed blindness to the undisputed fact that the 
courage of millers just now is on trial. Weakness 
here and there is a bad sign, for such weakness spreads, 
and may, but for the exercise of courage and sound 
sense, result in a repetition of last year’s depression. 

If ever this industry needed determination and 
high morale it needs it now. The bridge of early for- 
ward selling by winter wheat millers has been safely 
passed; the rocky road of short selling for long-time 
delivery is left far behind; spring wheat millers have 
witnessed the harvesting of a bountiful crop and not 
yielded to the desire for immediate full-time operation. 
All of these dangers of previous years have been met, 
and have left the industry with ninety per cent of its 
determination still effective. 

In the other ten per cent rests the present danger. 
Most of this factor of weakness is due to fear that, 
by holding out for a reasonable conversion charge, 
some business may be lost to a competitor. Undoubt- 
edly a certain amount of business must be so lost. 
The larger part of it goes to small millers of no trade 
importance, who, even if they book their entire ca- 
pacity at low prices, cannot produce a sufficient volume 
of flour to destroy the market unless the larger units 
are willing to permit them to do so. 

The present situation in milling is wholly in the 
hands of millers themselves. They can, if sufficiently 
Strong, establish in the next six weeks a basis of pros- 
perity which will endure through the entire milling 
year. Or they can admit their weakness, take fright 
at the shadows of unintelligent competition, throw their 
courage to the winds and reduce milling to the former 
level. No outside influence can decide this question 
for the industry; the power to elect prosperity or de- 
Pression lies within itself. 
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THE DEATH OF MR. ISMERT 
HEODORE F. ISMERT, of Kansas City, who 
died last Thursday, was, while a comparatively 

young man, a miller of traditionally older type. De- 
scended from many generations of millers, he started in 
the mill as a sweeper, and from that lowly beginning 
advanced through practical experience and his own 
energies to the command of one of the country’s best 
known and most successful milling enterprises. 

Few men in the industry had a sounder practical 
knowledge of wheat from the field to the loaf. Every 
year it was his custom to spend weeks in inspection 
of the growing crops, and his preference for this first- 
hand knowledge over the reports of crop experts was 
justified in the fact that many people came to place 
great confidence in his estimates of conditions. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Ismert’s early milling 
training was almost altogether in the practical opera- 
tive side, he was one of the first millers to recognize 
the importance of laboratory study in the advancement 
of milling science. He regarded flour production as 
both a science and an art. No miller, he believed, 
safely could depend wholly upon the test tube; the 
laboratory alone could not insure good and economical 
flour production without the supervision of the men 
who, through long experience and sound training, knew 
the art of using modern machinery and understood 
the “feel” of flour. 

Secondary only to his knowledge of crops, markets 
and the practical side of milling was his knowledge 
of publicity values. With no special training in ad- 
vertising, and with marked impatience for its details, 
he yet contributed greatly to the success of his com- 
pany through his unerring ability to command atten- 
tion through the use of unique and unusual methods. 

The “Theodore” advertisements which have for 
many years regularly appeared in this journal were 
doubtless more regularly and widely read than any 
other business announcements in these columns. While 
he did not himself prepare the copy for these adver- 
tisements, the initial idea was his, his personal interest 
was always keen, and the text constantly and faith- 
fully echoed his own virile and well-defined views on 
milling subjects. One of his last expressed requests 
was for the preservation in the industry of the name 
“Theodore,” so that it could in time be similarly used 
by his grandson, now only a lad. 

Mr. Ismert was a man of unusual gift of imagina- 
tion. In many matters connected with the great 
enterprise of which he was the head his adoption of 
a policy occasionally caused incipient rebellion on the 
part of his associates and subordinates; rarely did the 
end fail to justify his decision. 

In his personal life Mr. Ismert was deeply devoted 
to his family, constant in his loyalty to his friends, 
and fair and just in his relations with his neighbors 
and business associates. He unaffectedly despised pre- 
tense, and did not hesitate to condemn it unsparingly. 
A man of strong convictions, blunt in his utterance 
and outspoken in his likes and dislikes, he yet sur- 
rounded all with so great generosity and so kindly a 
heart that he created no permanent enemies nor did 
he inspire enduring antagonisms. 

In the death of Mr. Ismert, Kansas City lost its 
most widely known miller, the Southwest a vigorous 
and powerful leader, and the industry as a whole one 
of its most original, forceful and interesting members. 
The facts that he was usually known among millers and 
in the flour trade merely as “Theodore,” and that his 
intimates usually designated him as “The King,” tes- 
tify alike to his hold on the friendship and affections 
of his associates and to his leadership among those 
with whom he was more intimately connected. 





AN UNCONQUERED PERIL 
LMOST every year, despite the efforts made to 
prevent accumulations of grain dust in mills and 
elevators, a disastrous dust explosion proves that this 
peril is very far from having been eliminated. The 
fire which last week destroyed the plant of the Charles 
A. Krause Company in Milwaukee was apparently the 
result of a dust explosion, and the practically com- 
plete loss was a grim commentary on the fact that the 
buildings were supposed to represent everything that 

could be done in the way of fire prevention. 
Such a disaster should serve as a warning to every 
miller and elevator owner. While dust explosions can- 
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not be absolutely prevented, modern engineering skill 
has devised various forms of special protection against 
this danger. It is obviously desirable that the owners 
of milling and grain storage properties should take 
counsel with engineers who have made a special study 
of this subject; it is still more desirable that the fire 
insurance companies should give every possible induce- 
ment to install equipment minimizing the risk of dust 
explosions by making particularly favorable rates 
wherever such action has been taken. 





ACROSS THE SEAS 
AST week it was announced that the Vancouver 

Milling & Grain Company, Ltd., had become asso- 
ciated with the great London milling interests repre- 
sented in Canada by the Spillers Overseas Industries, 
Ltd. As this company has already taken over the 
completion of the mill at Calgary, and is now making 
arrangements for the purchase of the line of interior 
elevators controlled by the Alberta Pacific Grain Com- 
pany, the acquisition of the fine milling property in 
Vancouver forms the completing link in a milling 
chain many thousands of miles in length. 

For a year and more, all sorts of rumors have been 
afloat regarding the proposed acquisition of Canadian 
milling and grain property by the Spillers interests. 
The scheme appeared so vast that many people were 
inclined to doubt its possibility; the fact that it is 
now well under way, with practically the entire basis 
established, is a remarkable tribute to the joint enter- 
prise of the Englishmen and Canadians associated in 
the undertaking. 

No one can tell what further expansion may be 
undertaken in the future by Spillers Overseas Indus- 
tries, Ltd., but already enough has been done to make 
the interests of which this company is a subsidiary 
one of the great factors in milling history. As the first 
conspicuous example of internationalism in milling, its 
progress will be watched with the utmost interest. 





WHAT IS A PATENT? 

HE address delivered by Harry Snyder, chemist 

of the Russell-Miller Milling Company, at the 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the Association of 
American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, and pub- 
lished in full in last week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, forms a most illuminating and important con- 
tribution to the history of American milling. In con- 
cise, clear form, it sets forth the actual facts regard- 
ing the trade terms now in use, and points out that 
the meaning of such a word as “patent” is deter- 
minable solely on a historical basis. 

Trade terms of this type have come to be of very 
small importance in the manufacture and merchandis- 
ing of flour. Buyers are not materially influenced by 
them, because they know from long experience that the 
determining factor is the brand under which flour is 
sold, and not the conventional name it goes by. 

Mr. Snyder is an active member of the committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation which has charge 
of the interests of the industry in this matter, and 
every miller, reading his explanation of the facts, may 
well feel gratified that the industry has so able and 
clear-headed a representative to place its views before 
the officials with whom rests the formulation of what- 
ever definitions of flour grades may be attempted. 





DEFENDING THE EXCHANGES 
LSEWHERE in this issue there appears an ex- 
exceedingly interesting defense of the grain ex- 

changes, written by Frank L. Carey, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Mr. Carey speaks with un- 
questioned authority, and if his prejudices are natural, 
his arguments are based on long experience. 

How far the grain exchanges will be the targets 
selected for the arrows of the agricultural bloc in the 
next session of Congress remains to be seen; much, of 
course, depends on the prices which grain growers hap- 
pen to be receiving as the result, not at all of the 
marketing system in force, but of world supply and ~ 
demand. One thing, however, ought to be vigorously 
insisted on in the interests of the farmers themselves: 
unless some system of marketing grain can be devised 
which will unquestionably be as efficient as the present 
one, and more economical, existing methods ought to 
be left substantially undisturbed. The farmer is in no 
position to gamble with experimental systems. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 10.) 

Prrapetputa, Pa.—Flour is quiet, but 
limits are generally steadily held. Mill- 
feed is irregular, and prices of bran are 
lower. 

Nasnvitiz, Tenn.—The flour trade 
holds up fairly satisfactory. Buyers 
continue to show conservatism.  Mill- 
feed is steady, and in fair demand. 

Winnirec, Man.—Sales of flour for 
domestic and export account are fair. 
Millers today report a reduction of 30c 
bbl, making top patents $7.70, jute basis. 
Demand for millfeed continues strong at 
unchanged prices. 

PrrrssurcuH, Pa.—The flour market 
opens the week inactive, with prospec- 
tive purchasers holding off. Shipping 
directions continue good. Most of the 
buying now is on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Millfeed is slow, with demand light. 

Bautimore, Mp.—Flour occasionally 
sells in a car lot way, but there is no 
snap or activity to the business, owing to 
colossal wheat stocks and the paralyzing 
premium government report just out 
with a further increase. Feed is easier 
in instances, and dull throughout. 


Co.tumsvs, Onto.—Demand for flour 
has slowed up considerably. Bakers and 
jobbers seem to be well taken care of 
on their requirements for some time, and 
are waiting to see what effect the move- 
ment of the northwestern crop will have 
on prices before placing any further 
orders. Feed is slow, and prices are 
down $1@1.50 ton. 

Mitwavuker, Wis.—Demand for spring 
and Kansas bakers patents is well sus- 
tained, and shipping directions are some- 
what improved. Prices are steady and 
unchanged. Rye flour trade is increas- 
ing. Prices nominally are unchanged. 
Millfeed is inactive. Spot bran and mid- 
dlings are easier, and deferred is held 
nominally unchanged. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Inactivity continues to 
prevail in the local flour market, as far 
as new business is concerned, but ship- 
ping instructions on old bookings are 
sufficient to keep mills operating at a 
fair rate of capacity. Domestic trade 
is almost limited to soft wheat flour to 
the South. Export business is unchanged. 
Millfeed is dull and unchanged, 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian springs de- 
clined 20¢ bbl in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces today. ae patents are now 
$7.70, jute. Millfeed declined $2 ton, 
jute, mixed cars, and demand is light. 
Exporting sales are limited, and the 
market shows weaker tendencies. On- 
tario soft winters are offering more free- 
ly at $5.40 bbl, bulk, Montreal basis. 


Cuicaco, Ivu.—Flour prices are un- 
changed, and new business continues 
rather quiet. Many large users of flour 
have requirements covered for the next 
60 to 90 days, and others are marking 
time, buying as needed and picking up 
bargains. Some reselling is also being 
done, it is reported. Feed prices are 
the same, and inquiry is limited. Oil 
meal is quoted at $44@45, and demand 
is quiet. 

Boston, Mass.—A quiet and easy mar- 
ket is reported on all grades of flour, 
with pressure to sell and liberal conces- 
sions from open quotations freely made. 
The trade is not taking hold this week, 
and few sales are reported. Millfeed is 
very dull, with a lower market reported, 
especially for bran and middlings. Ca- 
nadian bran is offering today at $29.75 
and middlings at $31.25, in 100’s, Boston, 
which is about 50c under the domestic 
product. Other feeds are slow, with the 
market easy. 


New York, N. Y.—The market is less 
active, and though spot stocks are still 
small, buyers look for lower prices with 
the movement of the spring wheat crop 

* soon, and only purchase for their imme- 
diate requirements. The larger bakers 
are well supplied on their recent pur- 
chases. A fairly active export business 
is going on, especially in Canadian 
flours. Shipments are chiefly to Ger- 
many, with scattered lots to the United 
Kingdom and continental markets. All 
quotations are unchanged. 
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GRAIN RATE CUT OPPOSED 


Southwestern Interests Insist Upon Redue- 
tion if Lower Charge Is Made from 
Northwest to Eastern Markets 





Kansas Crtry, Mo., Sept. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Voluntary reduction by the 
railroads of 6c cwt on shipments of 
flour from Minneapolis and other north- 
western milling points to eastern mar- 
kets will apparently not be granted, be- 
cause of the active opposition of south- 
western interests. Millers from this sec- 
tion have met with railroad representa- 
tives on several occasions recently and 
discussed the effects of the proposed re- 
duction. The lower rate was not at- 
tacked by the Southwest, but a similar 
reduction was asked in order that the 
spread between the two large milling 
sections would not become too great. 
The current rate favors Minneapolis by 
4%c ewt, despite the fact that distances 
from Minneapolis and Kansas City to 
the Atlantic seaboard are practically the 
same. If the 6c reduction became effec- 
tive, the Southwest would be handi- 
capped 21c bbl on eastern business. 

At a meeting held last week in Chicago 
with representatives of eastern railroads, 
the latter denied that they had promised 
to assume their share of the reduction, 
but had consented to meet with other 
interested parties before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to determine 
whether the lower rate should be made. 
Such a conference has not yet been 
asked. However, the eastern lines said 


definitely that they would be unalterably 
opposed to any rate reduction from Min- 
neapolis to the East if such procedure 
would entail similar reductions from 
other milling centers. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





WILL MAKE WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR BY NEW PROCESS 


MiLWAvuKEE, Wis., Sept. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Konrad Schreier Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., a pioneer brewing and 
malting concern, latterly making soft 
drinks, is erecting a five-story plant ad- 
dition to be equipped as a mill makin 
whole wheat flour by a new formula onl 
process. The company expects to start 
production Dec. 1. Information as to 
the exact nature of the product is as yet 
carefully guarded. 

L. E. Meyer. 





REQUISITION OF FLOUR MILL LIFTED 

According to press items, the Greek 
government has lifted the requisition 
from the Allatini flour mills of Saloniki, 
and the owners may now operate them 
for their own account. This is the first 
time since 1914 that the Allatini mills 
have been free from government opera- 
tion. During the war they were requisi- 
tioned by the allied armies and since the 
withdrawal of the allies from Greece, the 
Greek government has operated them. 
The mill owners have ordered new ma- 
chinery, and contemplate improvements 
and extensions. 
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Tt te 
UTPUT: 
rev'd) 
The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 

with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 1 Sept. 2 
Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1923 192 
Minneapolis ...193,658 273,924 298,060 361.045 


: 








Oe FO éaceces 4,556 9,352 12,965 7,535 
Duluth-Superior 11,615 23,435 22,790 16.-009 
Milwaukee ..... 6,000 4,000 2,800 3,500 

SOOO «ccvess 215,829 310,711 336,615 389 00 


Outside mills*. .176,929 214,672 213,268 185, \21 





Ag’gate sprg. .392,758 525,383 549,883 574 21 


St. Louis ...... 29,600 29,600 48,200 40 299 
St. Louist ..... 50,900 60,300 38,400 51 09 
Buffalo ........ 134,268 140,001 103,450 164 575 
Rochester ..... 3,600 5,500 8,400 & 09 
Chieage ....... 38,000 38,000 30,000 36 00 


Kansas City... .110,298 122,341 136,725 104 489 
Kansas Cityt...410,125 401,536 335,725 388 65 


Omaha ........ 24,367 21,802 20,100 21 255 
St. Joseph 40,403 40,938 24,215 40 110 
Males .occceces 30,374 34,113 20,260 36 465 
Wichita ..ccces 45,161 49,747 43,725 532.730 
Toledo ........ 40,500 45,000 44,400 35 500 
Toledof ....... 86,950 107,555 113,050 69 485 
Indianapolis ... 11,590 13,915 10,550 11 569 
Nashville*® .......... 113,975 116,405 124 420 


Portland, Oreg. 36,795 42,685 22,505 27 +65 
Seattle ........ 23,552 28,415 43,890 2 5 
TACOMSB .cccecs 15,667 6,126 25,645 3 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percent. ves 
of activity of mills at various points. he 
hgures represent the relation of actual w= k- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The No: th- 
western Miller, to possible output on |: ||!- 
time schedule, operating six days per w -k: 
Sept. 1 S« 2 
Sept. 6 Aug. 30 1923 122 

53 





Minneapolis ...... 35 50 6 
WG, BOGE sc cwsscecs 21 43 54 32 
Duluth-Superior .. 31 63 62 45 
Milwaukee ....... 50 34 23 22 
Outside mills* .... 64 60 59 416 

Average spring.. 44 53 55 15 
Bt. EGE .cccccese 46 46 95 79 
St. Lewle? .cnceses 59 69 50 66 
pO 60 73 62 99 
Mechester .....c0% 19 30 45 47 
CRIGRED .cccccccse 95 95 75 90 
Kansas City ...... 74 82 90 82 
Kansas City? ..... 78 78 65 79 
OMGRA occccoseess 97 87 87 110 
St. Joseph ........ 85 86 51 85 
eee 66 74 44 77 
WIGS occccscces 69 77 67 83 
WUD: soveueesens 84 91 93 74 
,.. ., Pee eee 76 76 77 65 
Indianapolis ...... 58 69 46 51 
Nashville*® ....... ee 66 74 65 
Portland, Oregon... 59 69 36 47 
Seattle 4 53 83 49 
Tacoma 10 45 70 

WEED 0.0.4 00d000% 65 68 66 73 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, «\it- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Lois, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwes': rn 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inglusiv of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and &t. 
Joseph. : 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, n- 
cluding Nashville. 


DEATH OF W. E. HABEL 


Member of Chicago Wholesale Flour Job) ing 
Firm of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Dies Suddenly 


Cuicaco, Itx., Sept. 10.—(Special T:\e- 
gram)—-W. E. Habel, one of the p:'t- 
ners of Habel, Armbruster & Lar: "1, 
Chicago wholesale flour jobbers, «cd 
suddenly this (Wednesday) morniig. 
He was well known in flour circles, 1d 
had been in the flour business for m:iy 
years. Before associating himself w th 
Habel, Armbruster &. Larsen he «25 
connected with the B. A. Eckhart M |l- 


ing Co. 








S. O. Werner 





Minneapolis—Grain and Flour Moveme:'t 
Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis. 'y 
crop years, ended Aug. 31 (000’s omitted 
RECEIPTS 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 192) -1 
Wheat, bus.. 104,779 135,162 106,991 126. |} 
11, 98 


Corn, bus.... 18,042 7,745 16,694 1 
Oats, bus.... 30,810 25,354 29,950 30, |" 
Barley, bus.. 14,939 14,961 10,980 15 
Rye, bus..... 8,369 14,576 5,912 5 


Flaxseed, bus 8,963 6,996 4,411 6, 
Flour, bbls... 1,198 1,380 1,099 1 
Millfeed, tons 74 111 66 


SHIPMENTS 


1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920 -1 
Wheat, bus.. 47,006 50,118 39,176 54, 


wen ne 


Corn, bus.... 13,308 4,768 11,970 8,4°4 
Oats, bus.... 25,929 38,521 30,219 15.. « 
Barley, bus.. 13,333 13,123 11,303 17. | 
Rye, bus..... 6,512 7,613 3,238 4,3 4 
Flaxseed, bus 1,911 1,184 1,278 1,004 
Milifeed, tons 748 665 658 6.4 


Flour, bbls... 13,979 17,526 16,459 16,31 


Buckwheat in the United States flow; 
from east to west, in this respect differ- 
ing from all other cereals. 
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a COTTON FUTURES MARKET PIIGGNISGW G.I I GIVI IG. GIGI I III III. WWIII INIOM, NOTABLE SPEAKERS WILL 
UT: ESTABLISHED IN CHICAGO FH E ADDRESS GRAIN DEALERS 
eri Curcaco, Int., Sept. 9.—(Special Tele- | N A program of more than usual inter- 
ee gram )—Members of the Chicago Board |qQ me cis any al, vin est has been arranged for the twenty- 
weeka, of Trade, by a vote of 671 to 4, have AYAAAAA BAVA AAA AA AAA AA AAA AR AAA Aaa eighth annual convention of the Grain 
adopted a new set of rules providing for Dealers’ National Association, which is 
Mept. 3 the creation of a futures market in cot- The flour market is quiet, with little buying for forward shipment, and mills to be held at the Hotel Gibson, Cincin- 
a 5 ton. According to a statement by Presi- in general holding firm in their prices. The decline in millfeed values, which nati, Sept. 22-24, 

7,535 dent Frank L. Carey, steps will be taken during the past week has amounted to $1@1.50 ton, has offset the slight weak- F. E. Watkins, president, will deliver 
16,500 at once to put the market into operation, ness in wheat. There is a fairly steady volume of flour buying orders for prompt his annual address at the opening session. 
i. jae and trading will probably begin by Oct. delivery, and shipping directions are coming in well on July-August business. At 1:30 p.m. there will be an address 
389,500 10. For the future, buyers in general seem inclined to await further developments on “The Modern Crook, a Menace to the 
185,121 “For several years,” this statement in the wheat market. Hard and soft winter patents and straights are very close Grain Dealer,” by Frederick N. Withey, 
574 21 reads, “the advisability of a cotton mar- together in price, with springs 75c@$1 higher. Export business is generally re- vice president National Surety Co., New 
40 200 ket in this section has been stressed by ported as rather slack. York. On Tuesday the principal ad- 
as ~ business leaders. Because of its existing < * = dresses will be as follows: “Reforming 
8 800 marketing machinery, the Chicago Board Flour production for the week of Aug. 31-Sept. 6 showed a general de- the Reformers,” Roland W. Baggott, 
36.000 of Trade was deemed the logical point crease, compared with the preceding week, owing, of course, to the holiday, judge of the court of domestic relations, 
104 380 for such a market. After a series of Sept. 1; allowing for this, the rate of mill operation was fairly satisfactory. Dayton, Ohio; “How Socialism Is En- 
= a inquiries and discussions over a period The spring wheat mills reported a total output representing 44 per cent of ca- couraged by Thoughtless Business Men,” 
40 110 of a year, it was decided to make Hous- pacity, a 9 point drop; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat mills Henry S. Ives, Chicago; “Legislation by 
3¢ 65 ton and Galveston a joint port of deliv- reported 77 per cent, a loss of 2 points. The Ohio-Indiana-Michigan soft winter Bloc Minorities,’ James T. Begg, con- 
oF bag ery on Chicago contracts. New rules, wheat mills held steady, at 76 per cent, The Buffalo mills, with an increase in gressman from the thirteenth Ohio dis- 
69 385 adupted today, were then drawn up and capacity due to the opening of the second Pillsbury unit, showed a decrease of trict, Sandusky. 
= 60 approved by the Bureau of Agricultural only 6,000 bbls in actual output, but of 13 points, to 60 per cent, on the new ca- Wednesday, Sept. 24, the program in- 
oe san Economics, Department of Agriculture, pacity basis. The mills of the St. Louis district dropped 7 points, to 53 per cludes an address by J. E. Boyle, depart- 
25 425 and by legal counsel, before being posted cent. On the North Pacific Coast the rate of mill operation was generally un- ment of agricultural economics and farm 
34.950 for ballot. These rules are in strict com- satisfactory, owing to the lack of oriental demand, Portland, Seattle and Ta- management, Cornell University, on 

piiance with the provisions of the cotton come reporting 59, 45 and 27 per cent operation, respectively. “The Wheat Pool Movement.” W. A. 
nt: ges futures act, under which the market will * ¢« Colston, vice president New York, Chi- 
he function, and likewise they harmonize The government crop report, issued Sept. 10, estimated the spring wheat cago & St. Louis Railroad, Cleveland, 
Ne = with the rules of the New York and the crop at 248,000,000 bus, a gain of 23,000,000 over the Aug. 1 figure. « + « Theo- will talk on “Government Ownership of 
d ull- New Orleans cotton exchanges. It is dore F. Ismert, president of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, died Railroads.” 
Wi ok: c nfidently believed that the new facili- Sept. 4, aged 58. » + + Fire, probably caused by a dust explosion, destroyed the Numerous committees will deliver re- 
Se) 1.2 ties at Chicago will bring about a very Exchange elevator, Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 8. The capacity of. the elevator was ports, and on Tuesday there will be a 
rs liquid market of high value to all direct- 750,000 bus, and the loss is estimated at $500,000. » « « The executive committee group meeting of feed dealers to dis- 
32 ly or indirectly interested in the cotton of the Millers’ National Federation has recommended a change in the uniform cuss proposed changes in feed rules. 
45 in tustry.” contract carrying charge to one third of one cent per bbl per day on flour and Entertainment features have been ar- 
a S. O. Werner. one cent per ton per day on feed. » « » The Federation semiannual meeting, to ranged for the ladies, including a social 
a be held in Chicago Oct. 8-9, will be in the nchawe of s reception to President ea “ - poy! aes 
5 Sydney Anderson, and all millers are invited to attend. , , , It is announced ere will be a banquet, with Charles D. 
be TRADE COMMISSION that p Mowenaateie have been made whereby Spillers Overseas Industries, Ltd., Jones, former president of the associa- 
99 a subsidiary of the great London milling company, will acquire controlling in- tion, as toastmaster, and Dr. G. W. Dyer, 
47 INVESTIGATES BAKERS terest in the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., with its line of 283 elevators in west- Vanderbilt University, as the principal 
82 WVasuineton, D. C.—Under the new ern Canada, speaker. 
ak ap big gg gg tw Pe og J available 
85 July 1, the eral Trade Commission 
7 he. begun an investigation of the baking At a meeting to discuss the subject at and marketing situation and its influence BRITISH MARKET QUIET, 
a industry as directed by the La Follette Rome; under the chairmanship of Royal upon flour milling conditions as applied WITH PRICES STEADY 
65 resolution passed by the Senate several (Commissioner Cremonesi, it was made to home mills. A. P. Husband, secretary : dear 
51 months ago, At the time the resolution \nown that Italy’s crops will be very bad, of the Millers’ National Federation, will Loxpon, Ena., Sept. 9.—(Special Ca- 
a wes* passed the commission advised the as some of the land will produce only — give a message of general interest to the ble)—-The market is quiet, with prices 
a Senate that lack of funds would not per- five quintals of wheat per hectare. milling industry. P. D. Fauwestocx. steady. Some forward business is pass- 
70 n —. on vo A ——, a It is foreseen that Italy will have to bi cLfe aloe int Renee : _ = oe 
a ‘he investigation now under way is to ; 30,000,000 quintals of wheat (a DI), C.1.1., also ansas patents arounc 
" go into all > ere affecting poe pon on is ‘chant eon lbs). The mills bs INSTITUTE DEDICATES - oa oy wendy crn — o* 
ate tion, distribution, transportation an b from abroad 100,000 inclined to get beyonc yuyers’ ideas, an 
Paula sale of flour and bread, and related lines po Ban cane emten cay tet the BUST OF PASTEUR oe me tr. wae agape re 
of business with respect to costs, prices month of August. Roumanian wheat has — F ti , net, c.i.f. Canadian top patents 
stern as . i { a H1caGo, Itu.—The American Institute . s 6d@45s 6 $6.92@ 
iv. of and profits, and any evidence as to risen to 198 lire per quintal. of Baking has issued invitations to the 101 Dey and Srperte' oh tbe OA (anaes 


d St. 


monopoly in restraint of trade. 

Che complete report of the commission 
on commercial flour milling, which was 
investigated by authority of Senate reso- 
lution No, 212, dated Jan. 18, 1922, is 
now in the hands of the printer, and 
will be printed as Senate document No. 
13, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 








PLANS FOR NEW YORK 
STATE MILLERS’ MEETING 


Burraw, N. Y., Sept. 9.—(Special 
Telegram)—Reservations for the New 
York State Millers’ Association meeting 
to be held in the Hotel Statler, Sept. 


trade to be present at the dedication of 
a portrait bust in bronze of Pasteur, to 
be held at the institute headquarters in 
Chicago the afternoon of Sept. 16. An 
elaborate program has been arranged 
for this important event, including talks 
by the Danish and French consuls and 
Dr. S. P. L. Sorensen, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 


bbl), net, c.i.f. Some sales are result- 
ing. Australians are firmer at 41s 6d 
($6.45 bbl), c.i.f. Home milled straight 
run is selling equal to 41s ($6.37 bbl), 
net, c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





BUCKWHEAT MILLERS TALK 








bhing ° 
n 15, indicate that there will be an attend- Dr. Max Henius, president Wahl-Hen- OF ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
ITALY RETURNS TO USE OF ance of nearly 75. Final arrangements jus Institute, will present the bust to 
Tele WAR-TIME WHEAT BREAD for the luncheon are completed. The the institute on behalf of the donors, Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 9.—(Special 
abe committee in charge looks forward to one Helge Jacobsen, Vagn Jacobsen and the Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
| . The New York Journal of Commerce of the most profitable informal meetings Carlsberg Fund, Copenhagen, Denmark. Buckwheat Millers’ and Shippers’ Asso- 
- d states that Italy is returning to the use the association has ever had. Sydney Raymond K. Stritzinger, president of ciation will be held in the Hotel Rath- 
= of war-time bread. It is called “popu- Anderson, former congressman from the American Bakers’ Association, will burn, Elmira, N. Y., Thursday, Sept. 11. 
2 a lar” bread, and sells at 1 lire 20 centimes Minnesota, and chairman of the con- accept the bust on behalf of the insti- | About 100 members will be present to 
- per kilogram, while the price of the regu- _gressional agricultural committee, and tute. The ceremonies start at 2 p.m. discuss the buckwheat millers’ national 
i : . : : , y . es . 
: th lar bread has been raised to 2 lire per now president of the Millers’ National and at 4 p.m. a luncheon will be served advertising campaign to be launched 
“ kilogram. The increase in the price of Federation, will give an address on prob- the guests and members of the institute. next winter. 
Will wheat is responsible. lems of wheat growers, the world wheat S. O. Werner. P. D. Faunestocx. 
Vio iie 
EI SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
{ Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 9. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
- jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
8, DY FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashvilie 
i Spr NE pak c dec eases oF ert e de Vee $6.80@ 7.40 $7.35@ 7.90 $....@....  $7.00@ 7.40 $7.50@ 8.40 $7.60@ 7.85  $7.90@ 8.25 $8.50@ 8.65 $7.20@ 7.45 $7.75@ 8.25 
Spring standard patent:............-+-...++- 6.50@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.50 ....@.... 6.60@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.10@ 7.35 7.50@ 7.85 7.15@ 8.35 6.95@ 7.20 ....@.... 

SOvie WEE, oa oe cc ns onde svceewssd se 5.60@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.30 ....@.... 5.60@ 6.10 615@ 6.75 ....@.... 6.60@ 7.35 6.25@ 7.00 ....@.... ee her 
6 a4 Hard winter short patent...............+.-. 6.10@ 6.60 oeee@.n.e 6.75@ 7.15 6.15@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.50 6.65@ 6.90 7.25@ 17.75 6.40@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 6.80@ °7.35 
ise Hard winter straight ..............-----+0 5.60@ 6.10 es ae 5.50@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.15 6.15@ 6.40 6.75@ 7.25 oe ae 6.40@ 6.75 ....@.... 
10 Hard winter first clear............-...-00. 4.75@ 5.30 ee. ee 5.15@ 5.35 4.80@ 5.20 6.00@ 6.45 yO ey Pen ee Se See a ee 
+ Soft winter short patent................+.+. 6.30@ 6.90 ewww Deuce -@ 6.30@ 6.75 ee ee 6.40@ 6.65 a er 6.50@ 7.25 6.65@ 6.90 7.80@ 8.30 
5: 48 Bolt SD okay cewek vessede cc 5.85@ 6.25 oe ae .@. 5.65@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 *5.65@ 5.90 *5.90@ 6.75  6.35@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.65 6.90@ 7.15 
pois Soft winter Gee GIORE. 0.626. scccseccevvecens 5.10@ 5.50 ye oe .@. 4.90@ 5.25 ....@.... re ae ee 5.50@ 6.25 ....@.... 5.25@ 5.75 

2 RVG I ca Cats C5 0s 5s dels os sid onko'0das's 4.85@ 5.10 5.00@ 5.10 ..@. . @. 5.25@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 5.75 ....@.... ee Ser 

RYG SN 05.6. ceva swiss. ss'serceses's 4.60@ 4.80 3.70@ 3.75 .@. @. 7 ae 4.65@ 4.90 ....@.... 5.30@ 5.60 a ee pee 
0-21 FEED— ‘ 

3 OPO Slices 6.0 ss ovivins-oe'e ba cesk hs ene 25.00 @ 26.00 oo+-@25.00 =... @.... -o ++ @.... _— 31.00@32.00 32.00@ 33.00 29.75@30.50  29.50@30.50 * 

4 FO WD, oo cb-dn sw nevicns vos sdedeare . +.» @26.00 .ee-@....  22.50@23.00 25.00@25.50 ....@.... oe VOR TC ee | UC hee ae oe Pe 
5,203 DORR ES is soy Sdes cwsdeksce ede Picke pee ae eae 1e++@.... 25.50@26.00 ....@....  32.00@33.00 33.00@ 33.50 30.75@31.00 ....@....  27.00@29.00 
13 4 Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 27.50@28.50  27.00@27.50 25.00@26.00 ....@.... ~ 33.00@34.00 34.00@ 35.00 32.50@33.00  31.00@32.00  32.00@33.00 
Wine Flour middlings (gray shorts)............ . 33.00@34.00 -++-@33.00 27.50@28.50  30.50@31.50 rs 37.00@38.00 39.00@ 41.00 39.50@40.00 35.00@36.00 ....@.... 

64 ‘ ROG: GH Seas thes Fe 0k 85 vss caqeescuegs beads 38.50@39.50 37.00@38.00 ....@.... ot Tey --@....  43.00@44.00 44.00@ 45.00 ....@45.00 41.00@42.00 ....@.... 
es Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
EN oa.ds500s.< $....@.... (49's) .-++@...- (49's) me SAE ee gases Se ar ee 
ows San Francisco... 7.70@8.00 5.60@6.00 5.80 @6.20 7.10@7.60 7.35@ 7.85 6.85 @7.25 


Ter- *Includes near-by straights. Nash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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MAKES SURVEY OF 
FEDERATION WORK 


President Sydney Anderson Outlines His 
Views of Activities in Behalf of the In- 
dustry Following Get Acquainted Tour 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, is 
sending out a bulletin containing a let- 
ter from President Sydney Anderson, in 
which he gives his views on future activi- 
ties of the Federation and how best to 
carry out the work to benefit the indus- 
try in this country. 

President Anderson’s letter reads as 
follows: 

“In the course of the next three months 
I hope to visit, in company with Mr. 
Husband, every milling center in the. 
United States, to become personally ac- 
quainted with the trade and the local 
conditions surrounding the industry. To 
facilitate this, regional meetings will be 
announced from time to time, at which 
the problems of the industry and activi- 
ties of the Federation in connection with 
them will be discussed. 

“Tt would be ridiculous for me, at the 
very inception, to try to tell the milling 
industry what it should do. I have no 
ready-to-wear suit for the industry to 
put on. I have no panacea for all its ills. 

“Before I can suggest any program or 
any formula of action I must first ‘locate’ 
myself in the industry and find out what 
the job really is. Besides, a program 
should be a reflection of the views of the 
trade after conference and discussion 
rather than an edict of the president. 

“In the meantime certain generaliza- 
tions can be made as a basis of future 
discussion and to furnish an approach to 
the problem. 

“The activities in which the Federation 
may possibly engage fall roughly into 
three groups: First, those which concern 
the relation of the industry and its con- 
stituent elements to the government and 
governmental agencies. These have to 
do with legislation affecting the national 
interests of the industry; investigations 
by congressional committees; the Federal 
Trade Commission, etc; the application 
of various laws, rules and regulations 
affecting grades and standards, and com- 
mercial intercourse generally. 

“Here we need to build up a body of 
information which can be used to prevent 
emergencies as well as to deal with them 
when they arise, and to maintain con- 
tinuous contacts with the personnel 
charged with these activities. 

“The second group consists of what 
may be called service activities. Here the 
field which might be undertaken covers a 
wide range. It might, possibly, include 
a tax service; an informational service 
with respect to production, stocks on 
hand, prices, price trends and economic 
movements; research and educational ac- 
tivities touching problems of mill man- 
agement, milling technic, salesmanship; 
laboratory technic, prestige advertise- 
ments or propaganda, a cost accounting 
service, and a wide range of subjects 
connected with internal and mechanical 
operations. 

“A selection of the most useful and 
valuable services included in this group 
must be made if the total cost of the 
service is to be brought within the limits 
of the Federation income. 

“The third group of activities—and I 
believe in the long run the most impor- 
tant—has to do with the development of 
internal policies for the promotion of 
mutual confidence and a spirit of na- 
tional service and the construction of 
machinery for self-government which 
will make for the survival of the indus- 
try on a profitable basis. 

“To accomplish these objects there 
must be a common understanding of the 
problems to be attacked; an agreement 
as to the facts which surround them; the 
adoption of a common policy and the 
creation of the necessary machinery to 
carry that policy into action. This is 
primarily a matter of assembling and 
disseminating such data as will make for 
more intelligent and informed competi- 
tion and of providing means and occa- 
sions of more frequent and friendly con- 
tacts of the elements composing the in- 
dustry for purposes of conference and 
discussion. 

“The extension of the activities of the 
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Federation is a matter of evolution, not 
of revolution; of addition and extension 
rather than of destruction and replace- 
ment. The valuable service activities 
built up and rendered by Mr. Husband 
will be continued. These service activi- 
ties will be extended as the needs of the 
trade become apparent and as funds are 
available, and as the executive committee 
or board of directors may authorize them. 

“Steps will also be taken at once to 
increase the Federation’s activities in 
connection with pending proposals affect- 
ing the industry under consideration by 
the departments and agencies of the gov- 
ernment; to affirmatively place the mill- 
ing industry in a more favorable light 
with the public and to combat destruc- 
tive propaganda by both private and pub- 
lic agencies. In other words, the pro- 
motion of the more immediate activities 
of the Federation will go hand in hand 
with the development of a long-time pro- 
gram of internal self-government. 

“I shall hope to have the pleasure of 
meeting every member of the Federa- 
tion during the next three months. In 
the meantime, suggestions will be wel- 
come. When a more detailed and con- 
crete program shall have been evolved as 
the one best calculated to serve the in- 
dustry’s permanent interests, I shall hope 
for the earnest support and co-operation 
of every member of the Federation.” 

S. O. Werner. 





SIX NEW GRAIN STEAMERS 
FOR GREAT LAKES FLEET 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Eastern Steam- 
ship Co. announces that it has placed 
contracts for six new steamers to be 
built in British and Scotch yards and 
delivered on this side of the Atlantic 
next April. They will be added to the 
company’s grain fleet now operating on 
the Montreal route. The combined ca- 
pacity of the new fleet will be about 1,- 
600,000 bus per trip. The Eastern com- 
pany, financed by Buffalo capital, al- 
ready has 10 steamers in operation. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





RATE READJUSTMENT ORDERED 

Wasninoton, D. C.—A readjustment 
in the rate structure on grain and grain 
products from points in South Dakota 
into other states has been ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 


case brought by the railroad commission- 
ers of South Dakota against the Chicago 
& North Western Railway. The change, 
which is to go into effect Oct. 13, deals 
largely with the rates on wheat to Omaha 
and Sioux City. 

The order further provides that in no 
case shall the rate from any station in 
South Dakota to Minneapolis, Chicago 
or Milwaukee be more than 1 per cent 
ewt higher or lower than from the South 
Dakota station next thereto, except as 
already provided by the Commission. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





NEW FIRM PURCHASES 
ST. ANTHONY ELEVATORS 


Mix weapoiis, Minn.—The Central Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $750,000. 
The principals are J. B. Gilfillan, Jr., 
E. S. Oakley and J. H. Coleman. The new 
company has taken over the properties of 
the St. Anthony Elevator Co., an auxili- 
ary of the Washburn Crosby Co. This is 
one of the biggest business transfers in 
the grain trade that has occurred in Min- 
neapolis in recent years. The St. An- 
thony Elevator Co. operated three ter- 
minal elevators in Minneapolis, with a 
combined capacity of 4,000,000 bus. 


R. T. Bearry. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN MANCHURIA 

Reporting under date of May 21, 1924, 
G. C. Hanson, American consul at Har- 
bin, China, speaks of the unfavorable 
position native millers find themselves in 
with regard to American flour. They 
appealed to the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way to increase the freight on imported 
flour so that the domestic product can 
find a market at home. 

Milling interests in the Harbin district 
work at a distinct disadvantage when 
faced with the cheaper imported flour. 
Both grain and fuel must be hauled to 
the flour mills at a cost decidedly greater 
than that at which the flour can be trans- 
ported from tidewater to interior points. 
Bountiful harvests and comparatively 
cheap grain are apparently of no as- 
sistance to the Manchurian. Transporta- 
tion is his great problem, and unless the 
railway helps him, American flour can 
capture the market. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. The figures 


for June are revised to include reports 


received since the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns 
include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,006 mills reporting in July (50 of which were idle) produced 82 per 
cent of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1921. 


The 1,060 mills reporting in June produced 


84 per cent of the flour reported in 1921. 


The wheat ground averaged 278.3 lbs per bbl of flour in July, 279.3 lbs in June, 


278.8 lbs in May, 278.7 Ibs in April and March, 278.8 lbs in February. 


, 279.8 Ibs in 


January, 278.7 lbs in December, 278.2 lbs in November, 277.6 lbs in October, 276.4 
lbs in September, 274.9 lbs in August, 275.8 lbs in July, 275.6 lbs in June, and 274.6 
Ibs in May. The offal reported amounted to 17.7 Ibs per bu of wheat in July, 18 lbs 
in June, May, April, March and February, 17.8 lbs in January, 18 Ibs in December 
and November, 17.9 Ibs in October, 17.7 lbs in September, 17.5 lbs in August, 17.7 


Ibs in July and June, and 17.5 lbs in May. 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 


-m——— Production————,, 





Daily Per ct. of 


Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1923— reporting ground, bus bbis offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
May ceccccees 1,08 36,210,276 7,911,852 635,329,671 683,649 44.6 
TUNE .oc.esees 1,080 30,942,592 6,735,493 649,483,608 661,396 39.2 
TUF cocvccees 1,054 35,871,115 7,805,106 633,324,409 650,248 48 
August ....... 1,068 44,178,688 9,641,745 772,774,477 653,047 64.7 
September .... 1,069 44,969,038 9,759,968 796,325,380 655,362 62.1 
October ...... 1,069 60,810,445 10,982,608 908,310,889 655,756 62.0 
November .... 1,081 43,606,260 9,402,980 783,668,754 665,858 68.8 
December .... 1,094 37,798,639 8,136,669 678,575,867 660,623 49.3 
1924— 
January ...... 1,100 41,833,687 8,969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 
February ..... 1,115 $9,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
March ....... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
April a6 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
May 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
June 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
July 38,123,698 8,219,107 676,152,490 621,547 50.9 
STATEMENT FOR 1,005 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Per cent 
-—— Production—_, Average lbs wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1923— ground, bus bbis offal, lbs per bbl bu wheat bbis operated 
October... 50,154,335 10,845,962 895,825,649 277.5 17.9 639,428 62.8 
November 42,746,442 9,224,805 767,134,713 278.0 17.9 640,566 60.0 
December. 37,285,084 8,027,249 669,179,873 278.7 17.9 639,254 50.2 
1924— 
January... 41,028,025 8,800,424 730,786,699 279.7 17.8 641,827 52.7 
February. 38,443,671 8,276,660 691,696,730 278.7 18.0 639,220 54.0 
March.... 38,238,371 8,231,342 688,848,020 278.7 18.0 639,023 49.5 
April..... 35,184,117 7,577,880 634,005,518 278.6 18.0 642,789 45.3 
er 36,228,364 7,795,601 652,210,617 278.8 18.0 638,967 46.9 
June..... 35,764,697 7,685,181 641,476,268 279.2 17.9 639,500 48.1 


*These mills produced approximately 83 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1921. 
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$500,000 ELEVATOR 
FIRE AT BUFFALO 


Wooden Structure with Capacity of 750,000 
Bus Destroyed by Flames Resulting 
from an Explosion of Dust 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 8.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Exchange elevator, on 
the Erie basin at slip No. 1, was 
destroyed by fire shortly after noon to- 
day. No one was injured. Loss is esti- 
mated at over $500,000. 

Three men on the upper floors were 
trapped by the flames and at first were 
believed to have been killed. Not until 
after the fire had subsided was it learned 
that they had slid down the canal tower 
to safety. 

The elevator was about 180 ft high 
and had a capacity of 750,000 bus. It 
was one third filled with grain, mostly 
wheat. There were also some oats. The 
flames started in the top of the elevator 
from an explosion of dust in one of the 
cupolas. Before employees and firemen 
could get to the scene the fire was |e- 
yond control. Realizing that the burn- 
ing structure was doomed, the firemen 
devoted their attention to saving freivht 
cars in the yards adjacent to the eleva- 
tor and boats in the slip. The entire 
city fire department and all availa'le 
fire boats played streams of water on 
the elevator. A west wind kept fanning 
the flames and blowing sparks which 
threatened buildings several blocks aw... 

Breaking of a belt in the cupola is ‘\e- 
lieved to have been directly responsiijle 
for the fire. This is said to have cau-ed 
sparks which resulted in the explosion 
of dust. The fire spread to chutes con- 
necting four large tanks filled with 
grain. An effort was made to play wit- 
er on the chutes to prevent the stream of 
fire reaching the grain, but the height 
was too great. 

The Exchange elevator was one of the 
oldest in the harbor. It was one of two 
wooden elevators, the other being the 
Export elevator on the Blackwell Canal. 
C. Lee Abell & Co. are chief stockho!d- 
ers in the Exchange elevator. The. loss 
is covered by insurance. 

P. D. Faunestock. 








ANTIBLEACHING LAW URGED 
BY CZECHOSLOVAK PAPERS 


New York, N. Y.—Some of the lead- 
ing Czechoslovak newspapers are urging 
the government to pass a bill which seens 
to be aimed directly at bleached flours. 
No special case against this character of 
flour has apparently been set up, but 
the bill advocated provides for the in- 
portation of wheat to the exclusion of 
flour, because it is claimed that the arti- 
ficially treated flour is detrimental (o 
health and that by grinding the grain the 
home mills would be benefited. 

W. QuAcKENBUSH 








DEATH OF A. H. LASSEN 
IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 


Wicuirta, Kansas.—Aldrich H. Lassen, 
23, son of the late Henry Lassen, of tie 
Kansas Milling Co., was almost instant!) 
killed on Sept. 4, when the car he was 
driving overturned on a narrow culvert 
in the northern suburbs of Pueblo, Colo. 
Mr. Lassen drove with his wife and « 
party of friends to his mother’s summcr 
home at Evergreen, Colo., 10 days ag. 
He was accompanied by his Negro chau !- 
feur, Lawrence Scott, his wife havi) 
returned to Wichita on the train. 

Mr. Lassen was associated with bh - 
brother William in the management 0! 
the Wills-St. Claire Motor Co. here, an‘ 
was very popular and well known amonz 
both the old and young people. He is 
survived by his wife, his mother, Mr 
Mary E. Lassen, brother, William Lassen. 
half sister, Mrs. Ward Magill, Mrs. © 
A. Comley, a half sister who was wit 
her husband in another car ahead of th 
Lassen car at the time of the accident. 
and J. T. McGinness, half brother. 





The United States, in 1923, produced 
more than 22,200,000 bus of rough rice. 
enough not only to supply all the de- 
mands for rice in this country, but also 
a considerable additional quantity for 
export to other countries. 
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FEDERATION EXECUTIVES ACT 





Committee Recommends Change in Carrying Charge to One 
Third of One Cent Per Day— Federation Head- 
quarters Will Remain in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Millers’ National Federation, 
has issued a statement covering the 
meeting of the executive committee held 
at Kansas City Sept. 3, at which time it 
acted on several matters of interest to 
the industry. 

At the recommendation of the execu- 
tive committee of the Federation and 
with the approval of the committee on 
sales contract, millers are urged to revise 
the carrying charges provided for in the 
Federation uniform sales contract, as 
follows: on flour, one third of one cent 
per bbl per day; on feed, one cent per 
ton per day. The changes can be made 
by the use of a rubber stamp on the 
sales contracts now on hand. In order- 
ing additional supplies the revised carry- 
ing charges should be _ incorporated. 
Millers are cautioned to take into con- 
sideration these carrying charges when 
arriving at prices on sales for shipment 
more than 60 days from date of sale. 

Headquarters of the Federation will 
remain in Chicago, with a _ probable 
change of location to another building 
in order to secure more desirable of- 
fices. If considered desirable later, an 
additional office may be secured else- 
where as headquarters for President An- 
derson. 

Attention of the members is called to 
the greater feeding value of wheat mill- 
feeds as compared with corn, etc., at 
present prices. Some interesting infor- 
mation on this subject will be given in 
bulletin form in the near future. In the 
meantime it is urged that millers give 
more consideration to the merchandis- 
ing of millfeeds. Although generally 
considered as offal, millfeeds have a 
definite place in the trade, and the appli- 
cation of good merchandising methods 
to millfeeds as well as to flour will bring 
satisfactory results. 


SEMIANNUAL MEETING 


The semiannual meeting of the Federa- 
tion will be held in Chicago, probably at 
the Hotel Sherman, on Oct. 8-9. While 
not yet definitely arranged, it is probable 
that the first session will be held on the 
afternoon of Oct. 8, followed by a din- 
ner that evening, at which President 
Anderson will be the only speaker. 

The following day will be given over 
to a frank discussion of millers’ prob- 
lems, in order that President Anderson 
and the executive committee may be 
guided by the millers themselves as to 
subjects requiring the attention of the 
Federation. This meeting will be large- 
ly in the nature of a reception to Mr. 
Anderson, and it is hoped there will be 
a large attendance of millers from all 
over the United States. All millers, 
large and small, whether members of the 
Federation or not, are urged to make 
their plans now to attend this meeting 
and aid the officers’ of the Federation in 
their efforts to put the industry on a 
permanently sound and profitable basis. 
Further announcements will be made as 
arrangements are completed. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


On Wednesday evening, Sept. 3, the 
executive committee and officers of the 
Federation were guests of Kansas City 
millers at dinner at the Hotel Muehle- 
bach. Addresses were made by Mr. An- 
derson and others covering Federation 
activities. On the afternoon of Sept. 4 
there was a meeting of millers of the 
immediate Kansas City district, at which 
time there was an address by President 
Anderson, and remarks were made by 
practically every miller present. 

The Federation announces that, for 
the purpose of enabling millers through- 
out the country to meet the Hon. Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Federation, 
and to discuss with him subjects which 
they desire the Federation to take up, a 
number of meetings have been arranged, 
following the one held in Kansas City. 
The schedule of these meetings is as 
follows: 

Sept. 10-11, Williamsport, Pa. An- 
nual convention of Pennsylvania Mill- 


ers’ State Association, Lycoming Hotel. 

Sept. 12, Richmond, Va. Meeting of 
Piedmont Millers’ Association, Hotel 
Richmond. 

Sept. 15, Buffalo, N. Y. New York 
State Millers’ Association, new Hotel 
Statler. Luncheon in Georgian room, 1 
p-m., standard time. 

Sept. 16, Lansing, Mich. Michigan 
State Millers’ Association; luncheon at 
Hotel Porter, at noon. 

Sept. 17, Toledo, Ohio. 
11 a.m. 

Sept. 18, Columbus, Ohio. Meeting of 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, Southern 
Hotel, 9:30 a.m. 

Sept. 30, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting of Indiana Millers’ Association, 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Anderson and Secretary Husband 
will attend all these meetings, and every 
miller in the territories indicated is 
urged to attend one or more of them and 


Toledo Club, 


tioh that the blaze originated from de- 
fects in the boiler room, causing a series 
of explosions, is correct. 

The Krause plant was one of the larg- 
est of its kind in the world, and did an 
international business in corn cereals and 
feeds. The fire, coming at this time, 
when the corn crop is about to move, 
and on the heels of the destruction of 
the Milwaukee road’s Elevator A several 
months ago, is regarded as particularly 
unfortunate. The Krause company ab- 
sorbed from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bus 
corn annually, and was one of the most 
important operators on ’change. 

L. E. Meyer. 





NEW ORLEANS SECOND IN 
1923 RECORD OF TONNAGE 


New Orteans, La.—Imports at New 
Orleans for 1923 were valued at $171,- 
619,801, and exports at $301,408,226, the 
total of which exceeded those of Seattle, 
Boston, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk and Baltimore by from $95,000,- 
000 to $288,000,000, according to figures 
compiled by the research départment of 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce. 

“According to the latest available sta- 





The Federation and many individual 


appropriate funds for this purpose. 


The Federation urges exporting 
German and Dutch representatives, 


again when the Reichstag reconvenes. 





GERMAN FLOUR TARIFF ACTION POSTPONED 


A cable to the Millers’ National Federation from Germany states that 
the first reading of the bill providing for duties on flour and grain was 
prevented in the Reichstag by the withdrawal of Socialists and Communists. 
The Reichstag has now adjourned till Oct. 15. 

The Federation announces that its secretary has been in close touch 
with the United States Department of Commerce regarding this matter 
of proposed German duties on imported flour for the past three months. 


conduct a campaign in Germany in opposition to this measure, but the 
executive committee of the Federation decided that it could not properly 


against the passage of this tariff act, 


millers were solicited for funds to 


millers to endeavor, through their 
to create a sentiment in Germany 
which is expected to be brought up 








participate in the discussions. In no 
other way can the officers of the Federa- 
tion get as accurate a knowledge of 
millers’ problems as by a frank discus- 
sion of them. 

Arrangements will be made in the near 
future for additional meetings at St. 
Louis, Nashville, Wichita, in the North- 
west, and on the Pacific Coast; similar 
ones will be arranged for at other places 
if desired. 


KRAUSE CO. IS EXPECTED 
TO REBUILD CORN MILL 


Miiwavkee, Wis.—It is regarded as 
practically certain that the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co. intends to rebuild its 
large corn products plant here, the great- 
er part of which was destroyed by fire 
on Sept. 2. No definite statement is ex- 
pected until adjustment of the insurance 
is completed. It is understood that the 
Krause company carried $1,210,000 in- 
surance on buildings and contents, with 
$75,000 additional in the form of use 
and occupancy protection. 

Charles A. Krause, president of the 
company, was on his way from New York 
to Milwaukee, returning from a three 
months’ tour of Europe with his family, 
when he received word in Chicago that 
the mills were on fire and it seemed that 
the plant was doomed to total destruc- 
tion. 

State and federal authorities took im- 
mediate steps to investigate the cause of 
the conflagration, and J. O. Reed, engi- 
neer United States Bureau of Chemistry, 
was dispatched at once from Washing- 
ton to pursue work along lines similar to 
that in the case of all fires believed to be 
due to grain dust explosions. The iridus- 
trial commission of Wisconsin, as cus- 
tomary, is co-operating closely with the 
federal bureau to gain information to be 
used in the joint effort to prevent -recur- 
rences of such disasters. Results of the 
investigation have not been made public, 
and it is not yet known if the conten- 





tistics of the United States Shipping 
Board for the year ended June 30, 1923, 
New Orleans continues to rank second 
among the ports of the United States in 
tonnage of exports and imports,” the re- 
port declares, “exceeding her nearest 
competitor, Philadelphia, by 1,057,000 
tons, Baltimore by 1,700,000, Boston by 
2,800,000, Galveston by 3,700,000, Port 
Arthur by 4,100,000, San Francisco 4,- 
800,000,” etc. 

The 12 railroads entering New Orleans, 
the 90 steamship lines, and the federal 
barge line connecting this port with the 
Mississippi Valley, assembled here the 
raw and finished products of the world’s 
richest valley for shipment to every port 
of consequence. The report does not 
make comparisons with previous years. 
The principal flour, grain and mill prod- 
ucts exported during the calendar year 
1923 are given as follows: 


Commodity— Amount 
EE 6-54 64600450 008040 o 08 7,067 
Se MS ED 6 6-wese 6-044 0 6be es 103,240 
I I ii s6 So bs dc0 40-06-80 4-08'S 10,068,325 
Corn meal and flour, bbis......... 79,598 
SE WE 8 4.0 66s 060 deee sc ksueene 453,174 
TO, GR Reece saccncesedecesds 1,116,851 
tg Terre ree Taree rT Cer 1,438,911 
EY, CEN Ss 6» Socasadeus eden s 2,316 
, Ni SAS ere 11,733,227 
ee ER OG no bv 4s 04-60 Se & 2,566,199" 
EE EWS 9 hb 0.00500 4409-0 Ken soe 770,174 
pO OUST eee eee 7 
Me SoS bs oe bea e 9-08 04 4,917,488 


Other milifeeds, tons............. 5,400 


Confectionery, Ibs ..........+.+-. 218,175 
COASTWISE COMMERCE 

PICS, GOCE CARE 2. cicccstocvvscacs 26,338 

COG, GS DOD 6505 6.000805 0 06 bar 23,583 


The report shows the federal barge line 
brought 30,441 short tons of wheat to 
New Orleans and 147,658 short tons of 
corn during that year, while craft op- 
erating on Lake Pontchartrain carried 
1,241 short tons of ground feed, and rail- 
roads brought 29,179 carloads of grain 
and mill products. 

R. A. Suiiivan. 





Although a wheat producer of consid- 
erable importance, Tunisia is frequently 
compelled to import grain from Australia 
and Argentina. 
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SPILLERS INTERESTS 
ACQUIRE CONTROL OF 
CHAIN OF ELEVATORS 


Wiynirec, Man.—A dispatch from 
Calgary, Alta., states that negotia- 
tions have been completed by Spillers 
Milling & Associated Industries, 
Ltd., London, Eng., for acquisition 
of the controlling interest in the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co. This com- 
pany Owns and controls 283 grain 
elevators throughout the western 
provinces, two thirds of which are 
situated in Alberta, and the remain- 
der in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. 


G. Rock. 





GOVERNMENT LOSES LONG 
DISPUTED BARGE CASE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Shipments of grain for 
export from points on the Mississippi 
River, and particularly St. Louis, re- 
ceived a severe setback last week in the 
granting of a temporary mandatory in- 
junction to Edward F. Goltra against 
the Mississippi Waterways Co., operator 
of the federal barge line on the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior rivers, by Federal 
Judge Faris, which turns back to Goltra 
the 19 barges and four towboats which 
he leased from the government in May, 
1919. 

It was understood by the government 
when the fleet was leased to Goltra that 
the boats would be operated, but prac- 
tically no trips have been made by them 
since they came into Goltra’s control. 
As the federal barge line was sadly in 
need of equipment some time ago, the 
Goltra fleet was seized by Colonel T. 
Q. Ashburn, chief of the inland water- 
ways department of the Department of 
War, on the grounds that the lease was 
being violated by the boats being kept in 
idleness. Legal moves both by the gov- 
ernment and Goltra followed this seizure, 
finally resulting in the order returning 
the fleet to Goltra. 

In giving his decision Judge Faris 
said: “No one, whether he be the Secre- 
tary of War, general of the army or 
United States district attorney, has the 
right to take the law into his own hands. 
When such things can be done in this 
country, its dark hour has come. Such a 
thing is monstrous and outrageous, and 
is not to be endured. Whenever officers 
of the government transgress the laws 
of the United States they no longer rep- 
resent this country, nor will this country 
long endure under such exercise of 
tyranny.” 

As a further part of his decision, how- 
ever, Judge Faris ordered that the Goltra 
fleet be put in operation on the river as 
soon as possible, intimating that unless 
this is done a receivership will be estab- 
lished for the purpose of operating the 
boats. Attorneys for Goltra at once said 
the fleet is in very bad repair and would 
require considerable time before it could 
be made fit for service. Thereupon Judge 
Faris ordered officers of the engineering 
corps of the army to make an investiga- 
tion of the condition of the fleet and re- 
port back to him on Sept. 9. 

In the meantime this much-needed $3,- 
000,000 fleet is tied up in the river, while 
grain and other commodities are having 
to be held back, or shipped by rail, be- 
cause of the lack of cargo space in the 
barges available to the federal barge line. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





BUSINESS WITH GERMANY SAFE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—American busi- 
ness men are both safe and justified in 
starting campaigns for business in Ger- 
many, Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
declared recently. The adoption of the 
Dawes plan, he said, makes the transac- 
tion of business in Germany safe, as 
confidence is stimulated, and there is no 
reason why relations should not be re- 
sumed as before the war. Germany, Mr. 
Hoover said, has ample security for loans 
and credit extension, but each transac- 
tion must be considered on its individual 
merits. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 
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SPRING WHEAT ESTIMATE INCREASES 





Government Report Puts Total Yield at 248,000,000 Bus—Flaxseed Crop Larg- 
est Since 1902—Corn Shows Further Loss—Oats Crop Gains 


The government crop report, based on 
condition Sept. 1, and issued late Tues- 
day afternoon, Sept. 9, estimates the 
spring wheat crop at 248,000,000 bus, a 
gain of 14,000,000 over the Aug. 1 figure, 
and 34,000,000 ahead of last year. North 
Dakota, with a prospective spring wheat 
crop of 106,037,000 bus, is expected to 
have nearly twice as large a crop as a 
year ago. 

The corn estimate shows a further de- 
cline of 63,000,000 bus, the present figure 
of 2,513,000,000 bus being the smallest 
since 1918. The total wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 837,000,000 bus. The oats crop 
shows a gain of 47,000,000 bus over the 
Aug. 1 figure, and the flaxseed crop, now 
estimated at 29,000,000 bus, is the second 
largest on record, the only larger one 
having been in 1902, 


United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 


ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1924* 837 2,513 1,486 184 66 29 5 
1923. 786 3,054 1,300 198 63 17 14 





1922. S68 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 76 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,638 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,53 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,66 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2, 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2, 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2, 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,2 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,§ 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,8 737 110 30 18 15 
1900, 622 2, 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2, 796 73 24 oe 12 
1898. 675 1, 731 56 26 12 
1897. 630 1, 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,3 707 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2, 824 87 27 15 
1894, 460 1,2 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1, 639 70 27 0 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 ee 12 


*Sept. 1 estimate 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 








1924 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition Sept. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1923 and the 
1918-22 average (000's omitted): 
Acres -— Bushels————, 
1924 1924 1923 AV. 
Minnesota .. - 1,438 24,803 19,281 36,672 
North Dakota... 7,486 106,037 658,660 91,212 
South Dakota 2,325 34,437 25,982 35,911 
Montana ..... 2, 41,055 39,940 24,136 
U. States ... 16,920 248,000 213,401 256,336 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
-—————-Acres— _ -—— Bushels—, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1924*.. 36,898 16,920 653,818 6589 248 837 
1923... 39,522 18,786 68,308 572 214 786 
1922... 42,358 19,959 62,317 687 281 868 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 883 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 59,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 1658 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3621,026 


1914... 36,008 


17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
17,044 44,075 325 228 652 


estimate. 





Late Crop Bulletins 

Wiynirec, Man. — Ideal _ ripening 
weather is now prevailing over the 
prairie provinces, and harvesting opera- 
tions are every day becoming more gen- 
eral. In Manitoba the yield of wheat 
promises to be well above the average, 
and the coarse grains also indicate a 
satisfactory yield. Cutting in this prov- 
ince was delayed a little last week, 
owing to scattered rainfalls. Reports 
from authentic sources show loss from 
hail and frost to be light, and damage 
from rust negligible. Crops in Sas- 
katchewan are showing a further im- 


provement, following a period of warm, 
dry weather, which has been ideal for 
bringing grain to maturity. Wheat cut- 
ting, which commenced last week in 
southern portions of the province, is 
now becoming fairly general. The pro- 
longed drouth of June and July un- 
doubtedly took heavy toll of crops in 
Saskatchewan, but nevertheless some 
very fair returns are being recorded at 
points where practically a total failure 
was anticipated. Frost has been report- 
ed from some points in Alberta, but so 
far no damage has resulted. Splendid 





out many storage tickets. This is not 
expected to continue long, however, be- 
ing the direct effect of a sharp drop in 
wheat prices. With the average for dark 
hard northern spring close to the dollar 
mark it may be reasonably forecast that 
the farmer will not turn speculator be- 
cause of any large hope of wheat prices 
exceeding that total, locally, enough to 
pay for the hazard that holding the 
wheat entails. 
” * 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Weather condi- 
tions last week were again favorable for 
harvesting operations throughout the 
Northwest. Wheat in shock dried out 
nicely without impairing the quality to 
any extent, and threshing is now going 
forward without interruption. Yields 
are fully upsto earlier expectations. Of 
course some low yields are reported but, 


George E. Hincke 
Newly élected president of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


weather conditions prevail, and all grains 
are ripening rapidly. The recent rains 
have materially benefited crops at many 
points, and reports continue to come in 
of yields larger than previously estimat- 
ed. The labor situation throughout the 
western provinces is very satisfactory. 
At some points the supply is in excess of 
the demand, but this condition will im- 
prove as harvesting operations become 
more general. 
* 

Great Faris, Mont.—F avorable weath- 
er for harvesting the Montana wheat 
crop has prevailed since the rush of har- 
vesting started in earnest. Dry, hot 
days, with cool nights, are the order. 
Threshers are following closely after the 
binders and, with the work carried for- 
ward, the wheat will be gotten to the 
elevators in good condition, both as to 
quality and color. There is a showing 
of smut reported from many sections, 
but just how seriously that will damage 
the crop remains to be seen. Farmers in 
many localities indicate an intention to 
play a waiting game in turning their 
wheat to cash, and elevators are giving 





from the same localities, come reports 
of 25 to 30 bus to the acre. The quality 
of late threshed wheat, while not as good 
as the earlier run, is still above the av- 
erage for the last few years. 


* * 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Threshing con- 
tinues in Oregon under favorable condi- 
tions. Some plowing has been done for 
winter wheat in the Willamette valley, 
but the soil is generally too dry. Seed- 
ing is in progress over limited areas in 
central and eastern counties. Some early 
sown rye is coming up in Lake County. 
Corn has been somewhat better since 
the rains of two weeks ago. In some lo- 
calities much of the crop was fed green 
because of poor pasturage. 


- * 


Liverpoot, Enc., Aug. 27.—Harvesting 
conditions in England could scarcely be 
worse. The wet, stormy weather has fre- 
quently brought reaping to a complete 
standstill, and in some districts exten- 
sive flooding has occurred. The re- 
ports of the new crop up to the present 
indicate a yield rather below normal. 
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Deterioration has occurred through ex- 
cess of moisture and insufficient sun- 
shine, and there is now mention of dam- 
age by blight. Reports of the harvest in 
France and Germany can still be con- 
sidered fairly good, on the whole, )ut 
elsewhere there is almost general con- 
firmation of a short outturn. 


SOUTHERN STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES ARE UNITED 
IN ECONOMY PROGRAM 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 9.—(Speci 
Telegram)—In conformity with tl 
economical program of the Unite: 
States Shipping Board Emergenc 
Fleet Corporation, the firms of Tro 
dal, Plant & La Fonta, New O 
leans, and S. Sgitcovich & Co., Ga 
veston, have united and formed 
new company to be known as tl 
United Gulf Steamship Co., In 
with the following officers: E. 
Trosdal, president; T. R. Hancoci.. 
vice president; George Plant, vi: 
president; J. L. Beveridge, secr 
tary-treasurer; Harold Le Jeun 
manager traffic department; P. | 
McKenna, operating manager. 

The new company will act as mai 
aging agents for Shipping Boar 
services of the American Dixie Li) 
from New Orleans, Galveston, Hou 
ton and other Texas ports, to tl 
United Kingdom and Ireland; al: 
for the American Premier Line fro: 
all Gulf ports to all Mediterranea: 
except Spain and North Africa 
ports west of Bizerta, Adriatic an 
Levantine ports. 

Trosdal, Plant & La Fonta will a 
as agents for the new company ; 
New Orleans and all other ports 
the east Gulf, while S. Sgitcovich : 
Co, will serve in the same capacit 
at all Texas ports. 

W. G. Martin, Ji 








MR. HINCKE HEADS FIRM 


Vice President Elected to Fill Place in 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. Made Vacan' 
by Death of Theodore F. Ismert 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Sept. 10.—(Spec » 
Telegram)—At a special meeting of | \c 
bene of directors of the Ismert-Hin: .¢ 
Milling Co. today (Wednesday), Geor ‘e 
E. Hincke, of Pinckneyville, IIl., ui i! 
now vice president, was elected to - 
ceed Theodore F. Ismert as presid: ‘t. 
Mr. Hincke has long been active in | i 
company’s affairs, but for the past | vo 
years has spent much time in Europe 1s 
general foreign representative. He ° ‘I! 
continue to make his home at Pinckn y- 
ville, but will spend much time here. | )v- 
tailed management of the company . i!! 
be in the hands of Henry P. Ismert. in 
charge of the grain department, and J. 
B. M. Wilcox, general sales manay r. 
No change will be made from the ¢: 1- 
eral policies followed under Mr. Isme ''s 
management. 





R. E. Srerurn« 





HIGHER BREAD PRICES IN AUSTRI 

The increase in the grain prices n 
the world markets has been reflected in 
the Austrian cost of living, especi: 5 
bread prices. Further increases dep: 
upon the future prices of grain on | ¢ 
world markets and whether the pres: 't 
session of the Austrian Parliame:t 
passes the pending custom tariff whi 
provides for an increase in the duties 
grains and other foodstuffs. The pr« 
ent Austrian grain crop, which is | 
significant from the standpoint of lo 
consumption, is officially reported bett: 
than. average and the crop area sown 
also larger than last year. It is al 
reported that the local grain stocks a 
low and owners are not inclined to s¢ 
as they anticipate further increases 
high as 20 per cent, according to A: 
sistant Trade Commissioner Zwick’. 
based upon trade information. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills generally did a 
biz flour business in August. While 
soine of the large companies have not 
sold as much flour as in former years, 
bookings by some of the smaller ones 
were the largest on record. 

Sales the past week, however, were 
dis :ppointing. On Sept. 3 there was fair 
injairy and some sales, but since then 
there has been little doing. Unfortu- 
na‘cly some mills, in their anxiety to ac- 
cu:julate bookings, apparently have been 
nvaing prices that others are not will- 
in. to duplicate. For the past week 
th: ve has been more or less talk about 
p: ve cutting. In other words, some mills 
ay» said to be selling for forward deliv- 
ery at prices that could not possibly in- 
clude carrying charges. While this situ- 
afon is not general, it is nevertheless 
di.quieting. A majority of the spring 
w eat mills seem to be holding firm for 
a ‘air margin of profit. 

fhe situation in regard to clears is 
unchanged, First clear flour is very 

ree, with many of the larger mills 
oversold. For weeks some of them have 
been in the market to buy first clear, be- 
ing unable to make enough to supply 
their trade. Second clear is also scarce 
and strong in price. 

A few small sales of patents are re- 
ported to United Kingdom and conti- 
nental importers. Sales to Europe have 
been so rare of late years that neither 
millers nor importers have come to an 
understanding as yet. Mills have been 
sending samples abroad to their connec- 
tions for several weeks, and arranging 
terms of payment, code service, etc. The 
outlook is encouraging for a renewal of 
the old-time export business. 

Shipping directions are anything but 
encouraging. Some of the larger Minne- 
apolis companies have only two or three 
days’ run on hand. The smaller ones 
are comparatively better off in this re- 
spect. There is still considerable old 
crop flour on mill books. Mills thus far 
have had’ no trouble in selling for 30- to 
60-day shipment, but immediate and 
prompt shipment orders are scarce, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Sept. 9 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COLOR cccccescccese $7.35@7.90 $6.40@6.85 
Standard patent ...... 7.00@7.50 6.10@6.35 
Second patent ........ 6.90@7.25 5.90@6.15 
*First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.30 6.10@5.35 
*Second clear, jute.... 4.35@4.50 3.70@3.90 


*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM FLOUR 


Demand for durum products is still 
light. Buyers evidently are not satisfied 
that prices have reached low levels, and 
are marking time. Sales last week were 
limited to a few cars to scattered buyers 
whose stocks were getting low. Thus 
far, there has been little buying for de- 
ferred shipment. Salesmen calling on 
the trade report that there is good busi- 
ness in sight, and that macaroni manu- 
facturers will buy heavily as soon as 
they are convinced that prices have 
reached a stable basis. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 3%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, No. 3 semolina 
3'sc, and durum fancy ‘patent 3c. 
Mills are oversold on durum clears and, 
while demand has subsided a little, prices 
are held firmly. They are quoted from 
™4.60 to $5 bbl, in jutes, Minneapolis. 

In the week ending Sept. 6, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 32,504 
bbls durum products, compared with 
45,630 the previous week. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 6 
was $1.15@1.21%, and of No. 1 durum 
31.13@1.17%. No. 1 amber closed Sépt. 


9 at $1.18%@1.19%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.11%@1.15%. 


RYE FLOUR 


Minnesota rye millers report light in- 
quiry for flour, but those in Wisconsin 
eclare they are dong a nice business. 
The latter. say that, on account of the 
delay in the movement of new grain, 
stocks of flour are pretty well exhaust- 
ed. Buyers want new crop flour, and 
have thus created a sharp mill demand 
for the early receipts. The situation is 
almost reversed in Minnesota. Terminal 
receipts of new rye are in excess of de- 
mand. akers are represented to have 
supplied their immediate needs and are 
inclined to hold off, pending a looked 
for decline. In the meantime, there is a 
little export inquiry, but importers do 
not want to pay present prices. 

Pure white is 10c higher for the week, 
being quoted at $5@5.10 bbl, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Pure 
dark is unchanged at $3.70@3.75. 

Rye middlings are $1@1.50 ton lower, 
according to interior mills, though cit 
mills hold their asking prices unchanged. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,454 bbls rye flour, compared 
with 12,349 a week ago. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market has been at a 
standstill for the last week. Neither dis- 
tributors nor mixers have shown any in- 
terest. In fact, eastern jobbers have 
been offering to sell feed bought some 
time ago, but have met with little suc- 
cess in disposing of same, even at a 
discount. This in face of the fact that 
mills are holding prices unchanged. The 
latter claim to be oversold and to be 
buying outside bran, in some instances, 
to fill mixed car business. 

No one will hazard a guess as to 
what the market will do. Buyers, nat- 
urally, are bearish. On the other hand, 
while mills are said to have made heavy 
sales of flour, they have not as yet, ac- 
cording to the trade, sold the feed, at 
least through old-established channels. 
Mixers may of course have bought heav- 
ily. This would account for the lack of 
mill offerings. The trade is waiting for 
mills to get going full capacity, feeling 
that lower prices on feed will follow. 

Heavy feeds, particularly red dog, are 
remarkably strong. The latter are being 
taken by interests that formerly bought 
second clear but, on account of. the 
scarcity of this grade, are turning to 
red dog. Flour middlings are affected 
by this demand, and are also firm. 

City mills quote bran nominally at $25 
ton, standard middlings $27@27.50, flour 
middlings $33, red dog $37@38, wheat 
mixed feed $28@31, and rye middlings 
$24@25, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Sept. 9 Year ago 
ON scgcesinryaua Resnie @22.50 $.....@28.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 28.50@29.00 


Flour middlings... 29.50@380.00 29.50@81.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@38.00 3300@35.00 


WHEAT 


Despite heavy arrivals, premiums. on 
cash wheat at Minneapolis .are_ un- 
changed for the week. Daily receipts 
are running considerably over those of a 
year ago, but milling demand, . locall 
and for shipping, is sufficient to absor 
offerings, Mills, as usual, are daily tak- 
ing most of the choice wheat and ter- 
minal elevator companies what is left. 
Duluth interests were in the market 
throughout the week, buying for export 
account. It is understood that about 
500,000 bus were worked here fer ship- 
ment abroad. No. 1 hard spring and 
dark northérn are held at 4@15c bu over 


September, and No, 1 northern at 1% 
@llc over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
6 was $1.26@1,40, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.24@1.30. No. 1 dark closed Sept. 
9 at $1.264%@1.37%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.244%@1.27%. 

Based on the close, Sept. 9, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.12 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.07; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 northern $1.08; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.11, No. 1 northern $1.05; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.02, No. 1 north- 
ern 95c, 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Sept. 6, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1924 1923 1922 1921 














No. 1 dark ..... 904 2,380 179 131 
No. lt_northern.. 783 867 34 2 
No. 2 northern... 913 1,292 22 5 
Others ..ccisess 1,441 3,776 625 1,443 

Totals... 0-0 0-0 4,041 8,315 860 1,581 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 6, 1924, compared 
with the corresponding period of pre- 
vious years, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 4,593 3,458 5,208 6,583 
Duluth ........ 801 2,143 4,323 5,773 
Totals ...... 5,394 5,601 9,531 12,356 


COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grain at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Sept. 6, and 
the closing prices on Sept. 8 were, -re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow.corn $1.14%@ 
1.17, $1.154%@1.15%; No. 3 white oats 44 
@45%c, 44354@445c; No. 2 rye 82%@ 
8814c, 87@87%; barley 66@84c, 68@80c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : Sept. 8 Sept. 9 Sept. 10 

Sept.6 Aug.30 1923 1922 1921 
Corn ... 165 151 14 53 10 
Oats ...2,310 1,292 2,603 1,602 16,300 
Barley... 215 161 589 337 1,039 
Rye ....5,091 5,218 5,830 11 179 
Flaxseed. 20 7 45 62 1,065 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Aug. 31-Sept. 6, with comparisons: 


ow Receipts, -—Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

W’t, bus.4,592,640 2,828,800 1,615,180 1,175,460 

Flour, bbis 8,688 18,416 201,594 248,875 
Millstuff, 

tons ... 380 1,839 11,132 9,073 

Corn, bus. 113,000 73,140 61,440 21,429 

Oats, bus.3,493,530-1,091,580 304,000 302,940 

B’rley, bus. 862,710 571,860 613,870 420,750 


Rye, bus... 382,110 298,870 438,060 22,800 
Fiaxseed, ‘ 
bus .... 309,000 500,420 52,000 35,000 


CARRIERS AND SHIPPERS CO-OPERATE 

A meeting of the car service division 
of the American Railway Association 
was held in Minneapolis, Sept. 6. M. J. 
Gormley, chairman of the car service 
division, presided. The meeting was well 
attended by railroad men and shippers, 
and it is believed much good will result 
therefrom. A- joint committee repre- 
senting both carriers and shippers was 
appointed. This committee, composed of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul interests, will 
meet daily and will co-operate with the 
railroads to bring about a quick turn 
around of cars arriving at terminals and 
southern Minnesota mills. The idea is 
to gets the cars of grain unloaded and 
returned to the country promptly. 

It was stated at the meeting that the 
northwestern lines are in better condition 
than ever before at this time of the year. 
Approximately 237,600 box cars were 
available for grain movement on Aug. 15, 
which .is more than the total owned by 
the railroads in question. 

NOPES 

E. L, Jenal is now manager of the 
Sims Malt-O-Wheat Co, St. Paul. 

Chester Clarkson, Chicago flour bro- 
ker, is in-Minneapolis on account of the 
serious iliness of his mother, who resides 
here. 

C, R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour. Mills Co., Lewistown, passed 
through Minneapolis, Sept. 5, en route 
home from New York City. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager Comman- 
der Flour Co., Philadelphia, is making 
one of his periodical visits to the mill 
headquarters in Minneapolis. : 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on ‘Sept. 9 as follows: 
sight, $4.44; three-day, $4.43%; 60-day 
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$4.414%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 38.10. 

The Berry Bros. Milling Co., Norwood, 
Cussons Milling Co., Stewartville, Minn., 
and the New Richmond (Wis.) Roller 
Mills Co. have each ordered through the 
Weaver Co., Minneapolis, a Monarch 
special corn cracking machine. 

Goodwin Olson, assistant traffic man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has been made traffic manager for the 
company at Atchison, Kansas. Before 
leaving Minneapolis Mr. Olson was ten- 
dered a dinner by a number of his 
friends at the Traffic Club, and was pre- 
sented with a Gladstone bag and toilet 
set. 

The Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
has ordered a 32-inch Monarch attrition 
mill for its mill at Morristown, Minn. 
The Weaver Co. has also received orders 
for attrition mills from the G. C. Niel- 
sen Co., Ladysmith, Wells-Olson Milling 
Co., De Pere, H. Ebbe & Co., Marshfield, 
Wis., and William Theisen, Cold Spring, 
Minn. 

V. A. Smoots, of St. Paul, northwest- 
ern manager for The Fleischmann Co. 
will leave early next week for New York, 
to attend the third annual convention 
of his company, scheduled for Sept. 18- 
20. This will be attended by all the dis- 
trict managers and sales promotion men 
of the company in the United States and 
Canada. 

W. Petrie Nicholls, of Spillers Mill- 
ing & Associated Industries, Ltd., Lon- 
don, who is now in this country in con- 
nection with the development of the 
Spillers’ interests in western Canada, 
passed through Minneapolis, Sept. 5, on 
his way to Calgary. Mr. Nicholls was 
accompanied by John I. McFarland, 
president Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Ltd., Calgary. 

Minneapolis grain interests have been 
notified by Henry L. Goemann, Toledo, 
Ohio, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Grain Dealers’ Nation- 
al Association, that a meeting will be 
held in Washington, Sept. 18, to consider 
reconsigning, diversion and demurrage 
charges. Some in the trade feel that the 
present charges are too high, and that a 
reduction should be asked for through 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15% were in operation Sept. 9: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
B and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co., C (one half), B, D, 
E and North Star mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 31-Sept. 6.. 552,600 193,658 35 


Previous week ... 552,600 273,924 50 





BOE? BHO sccccves 561,100 36 
Two years ago... 546,000 62 
Three years ago.. 546,000 61 
Four years ago... 546,000 43 
Five years ago... 546,000 457,835 83 


Direct export shipments by Minne- 
apolis mills were 357 bbls last week, 
4,185 in the previous week, 1,428 a year 
ago and 4,500 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 31-Sept. 6... 299,940 181,485 61 
Previous week ... 381,690 224,024 59 
Year ago ........ 299,940 179,426 60 
Two years ago... 373,740 198,595 53 
Three years ago.. 413,790 211,885 51 
Four years ago... 419,610 149,155 35 
Five years ago... 413,610 217,400 52 


Flour output and direct foreign ship- 
ments of northwestern mills, outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Aug. 2. 63 71,115 216,095 206,265 coe 1,078 
Aug. 9%. 62 70,115 225,558 184,549 1,275 1,300 
Aug. 16. 61 68,815 222,428 199,880 1,050 870 
Aug. 23. 60 63,815 207,164 193,782 1,257 306 
Aug. 30. 58 63,615 224,024 221,689 2,335 1,224 
Sept. 6. 44 49,990 181,485 179,426 357 ise 


(Continued on page 1039.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

Narrower demand for flour is notice- 
able in current business, although the 
volume of sales in most instances is close 
to capacity. Buyers are more inclined 
to be influenced by the advent of the 
harvest in the Northwest and Canada, 
and the accumulation of large stocks of 
wheat in the Southwest. Bearish senti- 
ment is apparently gaining considerable 
ground. 

Small to moderate quantities of flour 
are moving to all sections of the country, 
and to all classes of trade, but large or- 
ders are withheld, and there is an ap- 
parent feeling that prices are to be 
forced lower. Reports of mills represen- 
tatives indicate that supplies of flour 
are generally low, but they are being re- 
cruited only by small purchases, in an- 
ticipation of more advantageous offer- 
ings later. 

Shipping instructions, which have 
worried millers recently, continue spot- 
ted. The Labor Day shutdown of plants 
allowed but little accumulation of direc- 
tions last week, and production for the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 6 showed 
a 12,000-bbl reduction from the preced- 
ing week. The five- and ten-year aver- 
age per cent of capacity is also material- 
ly above the current rate. 

Millers are holding prices to profitable 
levels with but few exceptions, the most 
notable of which is a sale of a round 
lot of 95 per cent at a price equal to 
$4.90, bulk, Kansas City, while other 
sales of this grade range 50c@$1 higher. 
Smaller individual sales prevailing at 
this time, however, allow millers to ob- 
tain better prices than on the round lot 
business of a week or two ago. Patent 
sold in local territory in single car lots 
at $7.40@7.75 the latter part of last 
week. Sales in the central states and to 
eastern points are generally at prices 
equal to about $6.75@7, cottons, for 
short patent. 

Export trade is also spotted, with a 
few mills doing a substantial business. 
One plant, with well-established brands, 
sold 10,000 bbls cut straight the first 
three days of last week, most of it go- 
ing to Holland. Offerings of clears and 
low grades are limited, and quotations 
are 10@15c higher. Fancy first clear is 
higher than export patent and cut 
Straights in many instances, and most 
of the business is, consequently, in the 
latter. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, Sept. 6: patent, $6.75@ 
7.15; 95 per cent, $5.75@6.65; straight, 
$5.50@6.25; first clear, $5.15@5.35; sec- 
ond clear, $4.40@4.75; low grade, $4.15 
@4,35. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 85 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6... 521,730 410,125 78 

Previous week ... 515,430 401,536 77.8 
BOOP GOO ceccices 511,830 332,461 65 
Two years ago... 489,030 342,528 70 
Five-year average (same week)..... 71 
Ten-year average (same week)...... 80 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 36,185 bbls last week, 42,395 
in the previous week, 17,379 a year ago 
and 24,394 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business active, 49 fair and 17 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of ey as follows: 


BD. SEPE. SB a cececcvtacsccesvreseeces 99 
hy no. MEER RECT OCE ETE ELUPTCrLTe 149 
Ss. CUM Noor een ce avocess ewe beet esses 169 
BOOP BOD co ccccivcvccvtescecccscedeccses 56 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6... 148,500 110,298 74 
Previous week ... 148,500 122,341 82 
FOR? OBO oecccscr 150,900 119,129 78 
Two years ago... 123,900 86,387 77 


Five-year average (same week)..... 7 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 80.5 
8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph, Mo., mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Aug. 31-Bept. 6 ...cccccccee 40,403 85 
Previous week ..... 0.0... 40,938 86 
SOS OO 5:5 0006s seeeneavas 19,588 41 
TWO VOOTS OBO osecessvcces 29,052 61 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha, Neb., mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 31-Sept. 6 .... 24,900 24,367 97 
Previous week ..... 24,900 21,802 87 
BOGE GOB 60cccicnes 23,100 20,476 88 
Two years ago..... 18,900 18,630 98 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 6, with comparisons: 


~—Receipts— -Shipments—, 


1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis. 10,300 29,250 130,000 126,750 
Wh't, bus.3,229,000 1,552,500 3,060,450 477,900 
Corn, bus.. 142,500 191,350 154,500 99,750 
Oats, bus.. 307.700 737,800 57,000 223,500 
Rye, bus... 12,100 14,300 12,100 3,300 
Barley, bus 18,000 354,000 5,200 15,600 
Bran, tons. 1,760 620 4,529 3,900 
Hay, tons.. 6,084 6,480 1,860 1,044 

MILLFEED 


Increasing activity in the operation of 
mills the past few weeks continues to 
make itself felt in millfeed values, al- 
though the market has steadied from the 
recent declines, due to buying by mixers 
and others. Demand is moderate, but is 
persistent ete al to prevent lower 
prices. 

Mills generally were able to dispose of 
a considerable part of their output of 
feed in mixed cars. They also refused 
to offer any large quantities of either 
bran or shorts for deferred shipment. 
Hesitancy was noticeable among all sell- 
ers when bids for either - or deferred 
supplies of bran were under $23. 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, Sept. 6: 
bran, $22.50@23; brown shorts, $25@26; 
gray shorts, $27.50@28.50. 

CORN GOODS 

Quotations, Sept. 6, car lots, 100-Ib 
cotton sacks: cream meal, $5.30; pearl 
meal, $5.20; standard meal, $5.10; hom- 
iny feed, $39.50 ton; corn bran $39.50. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Sept. 6: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.15@1.28, No. 2 $1.144%2@1.27, No. 3 
$1.14@1.26, No. 4 $1.13@1.25; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.31@1.32, No. 2 $1.26@1.30, No. 
3 $1.16@1.25, No. 4 $1.14@1.24. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 
$1.09@1.10, No. 4 $1.08@1.09; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.13@1.14, No. 3 $1.12@ 
1.13, No. 4 $1.11@1.12; mixed corn, No. 
2 $1.10@1.11, No. 3 $1.09@1.10%, No. 4 
$1.08@1.09. 


NO CRISIS IN GRAIN STORAGE ~ 


A rather abrupt decrease in wheat re- 
ceipts occurred the latter part of last 
week at Kansas City, although those of 
Wichita, Hutchinson and Salina held up 
well. Dealers believed it to presage a 
general let-up in shipments, due to the 
fact that farmers are occupied with fall 
plowing and planting. The fact that the 
other Kansas markets received undimin- 
ished supplies, however, was. taken by 
some to indicate that the situation in 


Kansas City is only temporary. Re- 
ceipts last week in Kansas City were 
about 1,750,000 bus less than in the pre- 
ceding seven-day period. 

For the first time since stocks of wheat 
started piling up in Kansas City, ship- 
ments from local] elevators last week ex- 
ceeded receipts. If, as is predicted, re- 
ceipts continue comparatively low, it is 
not likely, that the congestion of grain 
here will become as serious as was feared 
earlier. Practically every available bit 
of the 24,000,000 bus of public storage 
space is filled, and, if receipts continued 
larger than the outbound shipments, an 
embargo would soon be necessary, eleva- 
tor operators say. 


PREDICT SMALL SUPPLY OF CLEARS 


Offerings gf clear flour by southwest- 
ern mills have been scarce for several 
weeks, and prices have ascended to a 
point that has limited buying from for- 
eign countries which are usually large 
users of that grade. However, import- 
ers had as well accustom themselves to 
paying more for clear than in the past, 
millers say, for it is probable that the 
shortage will be apparent the remainder 
of this crop year. 

The explanation advanced for this 
theory that offerings will continue small 
is as follows: Flour users are accustomed 
to a short patent flour made from a 12% 
per cent protein mix having an ash con- 
tent of around 39@40. In a 95 per cent, 
ash will in most cases run 43@45, Mill- 
ers have discovered, however, that one of 
the characteristics of this year’s hard 
winter wheat crop is a decidedly low ash. 
New short patent flour made from 12% 
per cent protein wheat will contain only 
about 36 ash, and a 95 per cent will run 
39@40. 

In order to bring this ash content up 
to that normally contained in a good 
flour? millers are leaving in part of the 
berry that would ordinarily go into the 
clear. Instead of cutting that flour 70- 
25-5, for instance, they ‘can cut it 80- 
15-5, or in some cases even more. 

This, it is contended, will probably be 
possible for the rest of the year, inas- 
much as it is a characteristic of the new 
wheat. Consequently, millers say, the 
production of clear flours will be 10@15 
per cent less than would normally be ex- 
pected, and the reduction in the supply 
will cause high prices to prevail for 
those grades. 

NOTES 


R.. Van Evera, flour broker, Kansas 
City, spent part of last week in Chicago. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
visited the trade in Omaha recently. 

G. P. Randall, for 25 years connected 
with the Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay 
png Kansas, died at his home there, 
Aug. 28 

The Biocnmneyer Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., recently increased its capital 
stock to $350,000. The mill has a capac- 
ity of 800 bbls daily. 

Frank B. Archer, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed general southeastern rep- 
resentative of the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 

Sowing of wheat has begun in the ex- 
treme northwestern counties of Kansas 
and is expected to start over practically 
all of the western part of the state in 
from one to two weeks. 


M. E. Schulz, sales department Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, is making a trip to central and east- 
ern markets. Mr. Schulz joined the 
Walnut Creek force about a month ago, 
and will superintend bakery sales. 


E. L. Stancliff, general manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 
Carl B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Ce., Newton, Kansas, and 
A. R. Kinney, president Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, were recent 
visitors in Kansas City. 

The old Mose H. Land mill, Marshall, 
Mo., which has changed hands several 
times in recent years and has not been 
operated for several months, has been 
traded to T. S. Williams, of Iola, Kan- 
sas. It is understood that he has made 
no plans for operating it. 

The Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas, 
is installing complete corn handling 
equipment in connection with its flour 
mill. The sheller and cleaner will have a 
capacity of 1,200 bus an hour. Corn 
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chop, steel cut corn, corn meal and other 
corn products will also be manufactured, 


M. D. Mize, former chemist for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. and the Rodney 
Milling Co., both of Kansas City, will 
be in charge of the new 60-unit labora- 
tory being installed by the Omaha Grain 
Exchange for making protein tests of 
wheat. The capacity of the laboratory 
will be 500 tests a day. 


Trading was suspended on the floor 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade for 
a few moments, Thursday morning, Sept. 
4, while resolutions of respect were read 
in honor of Theodore F. Ismert, presi- 
dent Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and a member of the exchange, 
who had died earlier in the day. 


Grain dealers and railroad men esti- 
mate that 35,000,000 bus wheat have 
moved from Oklahoma farms, and that 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 remain to be 
marketed. The official estimate of the 
crop is 51,000,000 bus, but indications are 
that it exceeds this figure. The average 
price to growers is about $1.05 bu. 


Dr. D. A. Coleman and J. H. Shallen- 
burger, of the milling and baking labora- 
tory of the United States Bureau of \g- 
ricultural Economics, Washington, were 
in Kansas City Sept. 4, to study methods 
of obtaining protein tests of wheat. An 
effort will be made to eliminate variance 
in results obtained by different labora- 
tories, which are sometimes as much as 1 
per cent apart. 


Growing dissatisfaction seems to be 
prevalent among the various co-opera- 
tive marketing associations of wheat 
growers in the Southwest. Newspaper 
reports the past fortnight have told of 
moves to disband the wheat growers’ «s- 
sociations in Kansas, Colorado and Ok|a- 
homa. In all cases it is alleged that 
marketing has not been carried on in a 
businesslike manner by those in charge 
of it, and that the associations had 
proved unprofitable to farmers belong- 
ing to them. 

A loss of from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000 
was suffered this year by wheat growers 
in the Southwest because of stinking 
smut, according to an estimate made hy 
H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association. Seed 
treatment could have prevented 90 per 
cent of the loss, Mr. Bainer says. ‘The 
association is taking steps to eliminate 
a large part of this annual loss by edu- 
cating growers in the treatment of the 
disease. The first circular was mailed 
out last week. 

A total of 16 reservations for the 
special train which will run from Chi- 
cago to Atlantic City for the annual 
convention of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation the week of Sept. 21 has been 
made from the Southwest so far. An 
additional 10 or 12 are expected by Otis 
B. Durbin, who is handling the transpor- 
tation from here. Two special cars will 
run from Kansas City to Chicago, joining 
the special train there. Round trip fare, 
including a lower berth each way, is 
$97.38 from Kansas City. 


SALINA 

Flour trade has slowed down sonie- 
what and shipping directions have taken 
a decided slump. There is also a slight 
reduction in output, but millers believe 
this will be only temporary. Prices are 
steady. Flour, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City, was quoted, Sept. 5: fancy short 
patent, $6.70@7.20 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$6.60@6.80; straight grade, $6.50@6.65. 

Feed demand shows some improve- 
ment, while prices are off 5c. Quota- 
tions, mixed cars, basis Kansas Cii”, 
Sept. 5: bran, $1.15@1.25 cewt; mill-rin, 
$1.35@1.40; gray shorts, $1.45@1.55. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com - 
parisons, as reported to The Northwes'- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output = activi 

Ame. , Teeees,. 4 s.cacieesers 30,374 
Previous week ............ 34,113 : 

Grain inspections last week were 500 
cars of wheat, 1 of corn, and 2 of barles 

NOTES 

The Grain Marketing Co. has opene: 
a private wire office in Salina, with J. F 
Tinklepaugh, of Kansas City, as man- 
ager. 

The Salina Produce Co. has opened 
a branch grain office in Hutchinson, with 
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C. E. Jones, formerly with the Central 
Grain Co., Hutchinson, in charge. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from his vacation spent 
at Fort Scott, Kansas, and Joplin, Mo. 

Fred Fuller has arrived from Cali- 
fornia and taken a position in the traffic 
department of the Weber Flour Mills 


Co. He was formerly associated with 
this company. 
OKLAHOMA 


The percentage of average operations 
of Oklahoma mills has declined slightly, 
following an exceptionally good buying 
season during several weeks previous. A 
few mills, however, are operating 100 
per cent of capacity. The flour market 
is 10@20c higher in most places, hard 
wheat short Oe selling at an average 
price of $7 bbl. Millfeeds have regained 
the strength lost the previous week. 
Prices are without change. Demand for 
corn feeds, particularly corn chop, is 
light. 

Country trade buying shows a slight 
advance, a little coming from the cotton 
districts. The bakery trade is compara- 
tively light, but regular. 

With fair-sized stocks of wheat on 
hand, Oklahoma and Texas millers are 
taking but little of the wheat offered by 
Oklahoma dealers. A fair movement of 
Oklahoma wheat is going to export. 
Dealers say that the retention of wheat 
by growers and country elevators is 
more pronounced, and that many are 
prepared to hold until spring. 

Mill demand for corn is light, but an 
increasing interest among dealers is man- 
ifest. Offerings have been made locally 
from a number of country buying sta- 
tions in western and northwestern coun- 
ties, and dealers believe that the Okla- 
homa demand will absorb all the state’s 
supply. 

GRAIN STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has set for hearing, Oct. 7, an ap- 
plication of F. A. Leland, of St. Louis, 
agent for southwestern railroads, for 
authority to cancel stop-over privileges 
on grain and grain products applicable 
on intrastate traffic in Oklahoma. The 
application states that the principal com- 
plainants are shippers of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas, who hold that the privi- 
lege gives Oklahoma millers an advan- 
tage over millers of these states. Among 
complainants mentioned are the Texas 
Industrial League, the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Joplin, 
Mo. Carriers and a majority of ship- 
pers in states where complaints arise, 
says the petition, believe that the nu- 
merous milling-in-transit and storage-in- 
transit facilities now provided for in 
southwestern territory are fully sufficient 
to take care of the needs of the trade 
in respect to this problem. Other states 
are demanding to be placed on a parity 
with Oklahoma, it says, “and this could 
a done by canceling the stop-over privi- 
ege.” 

NOTES 

The Davis Baking Co., Austin, Texas, 
has been incorporated, with $20,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Q. C. Taylor, J. H. Gardner 
and Eldridge Moore. 

W. S. Gunning, Dexter Graves and 
others of Fort Smith, Ark., have incor- 
porated the Southern Flour & Feed Co., 
that city, with $13,000 capital stock. 

The Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
installed equipment for the use of nat- 
ural gas as fuel. Cotton oil mills, bak- 
eries and other industrial plants of the 
city will use the same material. 

Up to Sept. 1 the Texas Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association had received 2,000,000 
bus wheat contracted for under the 1924 
pool. Officials estimated that 250,000 bus 
remain in possession of member growers, 
and that 3,000,000 would be delivered 
before the end of the season. 

_The Oklahoma Millers’ League is ad- 
vised that the state industrial commis- 
Sion will hold a final hearing on Sept. 
15 on applications of compensation in- 
surance companies for permission to in- 
crease their premium rates. The league 
has proteste against an increase. 

An industrial survey made recently of 
Oklahoma City by the manufacturers’ 


division of the Chamber of Commerce 
shows that the output of Oklahoma City 
flour and feed mills is valued at $10,- 
500,000 annually, and that employment 
is given to 300 persons. The chamber 
estimated that the percentage of flour 
and feed manufactured in the city, com- 
pared to the total for the state, has in- 
creased from 19 per cent to 25. 


WICHITA 


Domestic business is not quite so ac- 
tive, but mills report running 100 per 
cent capacity. However, more flour 
should be selling at this time of the 
year. Shipping directions are slow. 

There is quite a good demand for both 
clears and straights for export, and some 
short patents are being sold to go to 
Europe. Most of the orders are from 
central Europe, but some are from the 
West Indies and Glasgow. Imperters are 
apparently trying to get stocks of flour 
in ahead of the proposed German tariff. 

The millfeed market is quite strong, 
with quotations about $1 higher than a 
week ago. Prices, basis Kansas City rate 
points, Sept. 5: bran, $24@25 ton; mill- 
run, $27@28; shorts, $30. 

Prices of hard winter wheat flour were 
as follows, on Sept. 5: short patent $7.10 
@7.30 bbl, basis Kansas City; straights, 
$6.60@6.80; high grade first clears, $6.40. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita, Kansas, mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6 ...... che ee~ 45,161 69 
PUOCINNS WOE ccc cctcesse 49,747 76.9 
Ree 40,342 62 
BWO FERS GOO ocevcccscces 49,064 75.9 


Wichita receipts last week were 733 
cars. Receipts and shipments for Au- 
gust, 1924 and 1923, were as follows: 

——1924 __,_ ———1923- —_, 
Receipts Shipm'ts Receipts Shipm’ts 
Wheat. 4,729,200 2,336,400 4,149,600 2,500,000 





Corn... 100,800 70,800 142,800 127,000 

Oats... 18,000 7,500 78,000 70,000 

Barley. 3,600 2,400 20,400 20,400 

Milo.... pe Merry ert eer eee Tee 
NOTES 


J. P. Maguire, of the grain depart- 
ment of the Kansas Milling Co., attended 
the state convention of the American 
Legion held in Topeka, Sept. 1-3. 


Mrs. D. W. Moffitt, mother of Glenn 
Moffitt, traffic manager Red Star Milling 
Co., died last week at her home in Tulsa, 
Okla. She had been ill for some time. 


B. C. Underhill, western representa- 
tive of the Kansas Milling Co., returned 
from California and visited the Wichita 
office last week before going on to his 
home in Medford, Okla. 


John Moore, son of J. H. Moore, presi- 
dent Wichita Flour Mills Co., and Rob- 
ert Lowry, son of G. M. Lowry, secre- 
tary of the same company, are spending 
a week’s vacation in Colorado before re- 
turning to school in Andover, Mass., for 
the winter. 


E. W. Morrison, manager of the 
branches of the Red Star Milling Co., 
who left about 10 days ago for a two 
weeks’ vacation in Colorado, has been 
seriously ill in St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Denver, since his arrival there. He is 
suffering with bronchitis. It is not known 
how soon he will be able to return to 
Wichita. 


ATCHISON 


Inquiries for flour are very light, and 
mills are having difficulty in booking 
their capacity. Operations are at a full- 
time or better basis, although there are 
some complaints of slow shipping direc- 
tions. The total output last week was 
29,100 bbls. A number of small orders 
are being worked for export to both the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Missouri 
River points, Sept. 6: short patent $6.50 
@6.75; straight, $6.20@6.40; soft wheat 
patent, $7@7.40; straight $6.60@6.80. 

Feed sold at $23 ton for bran and $29 
for shorts, Missouri River rate points. 

* * 


E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer Blair Milling Co. attended the 
millers’ meeting in Kansas City last 
week. 
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ISMERT FUNERAL IS 
LARGELY ATTENDED 


Many Prominent Millers of Kansas City and 
Elsewhere Present at Requiem Mass 
for Associate 





Kansas Criry, Mo.—The funeral of 
Theodore F. Ismert, whose death oc- 
curred Sept. 4, was held on Sept. 6. 
There were services at the Ismert home 
in Kansas City, Kansas, at 8:30 a.m., 
following which a requiem mass was sung 
at St. Peter’s Catholic Church. Burial 
was in the Ismert mausoleum in High- 
land Park Cemetery, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas. 

The mass was attended by practically 
all of the men locally engaged in milling 
or allied industries. Many prominent 
millers from out of town were also pres- 
ent, as were the employees of the plants 
of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. at 
Kansas City, Topeka and _ Bonner 
Springs, Kansas. The pallbearers were 
chosen from the personnel of the com- 
pany, as follows: Joseph T. Martinsen, 
R. S. Herman, Charles L. Schmidt, Wil- 
liam H. Miller, John Taxacher, J. B. M. 
Wilcox, Henry J. Lembke and Rollin C. 
Mead. 

Mr. Ismert’s death came after an ill- 
ness of several months, during most of 
which time he was inactive, although at 
intervals he was able to be at his office 
or on the trading floor of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. Gland trouble, 
which affected his heart, was responsible 
for the death. 

After he believed he had recovered 
from an attack last spring, Mr. Ismert 
accompanied members of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association on their jaunt 
to Bermuda. Returning to New York, 
he was again taken seriously ill, and was 
confined to a hospital there for over a 
week. He never fully recovered his 
health, although he participated in a 
fishing trip to the Ozark Mountains in 
May, and made his customary inspection 
trip through the Kansas wheat fields 
later in the year. He was confined to 
his home about a fortnight before his 
death, and attending physicians an- 
nounced that he had only slight hope of 
recovery. Despite his knowledge of this, 
Mr. Ismert made a brave fight for life, 
showing almost unbelievable courage and 
stamina. 

Mr. Ismert is survived by the widow, 
Mrs. Celia Stewart Ismert; a daughter, 
Miss Irene Ismert; three sons, Martin, 
John and Clemert; his mother, Mrs. John 
Ismert, and a sister, Mrs. George E. 
Hincke. 

Mr. Ismert’s successor as president and 
general manager of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. has not yet been definitely 
decided upon, but it is almost certain 
that George E. Hincke, now vice presi- 
dent, will be elected. Mr. Hincke, whose 
home is in Pinckneyville, Ill., will spend 
part of his time in Kansas City in the 
future. 

Theodore Ismert was a descendant of 
a family in which milling played the 
chief, if not quite an exclusive, part. 
He was born in Lebanon, IIl., Feb. 10, 
1866. His ancestors for several genera- 
tions had been occupied in operating 
mills, first in the province of Lorraine 
and later in the United States. With few 
exceptions, the members of the family 
today are engaged in some phase of the 
same industry. 

At the time of Theodore Ismert’s birth, 
his father, John Ismert, was head miller 
of a plant at Lebanon. A few years 
later, in 1870, he decided to move west, 
and purchased what was known as the 
Washington mill, on Jersey Creek near 
Kansas City. Seven years later he sold 
his Kansas City interests and became 
part owner of a mill at Hutchinson, 
Kansas. - 

While living in Kansas City, the elder 
Ismert decided to take his son back to 
the original family home in France, and 
allow him to be educated there. Theo- 
dore was abroad five years, during all 
of which time he studied in educational 
institutions. 

He was 18 years old when he returned 
to America. His father meanwhile had 
experienced heavy losses through the fail- 
ure of a bank and a serious explosion 
at the Hutchinson mill. He left Kansas 
City for Trenton, Ill., where he again 
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became a head miller. Later, he erected 
a mill at Seneca, Mo. 

It was in the latter plant that Theo- 
dore Ismert started his career as a mill- 
er. His first job was that of oiler and 
sweeper. 

The fact that his beginning was on the 
lowest rung of the ladder was in defer- 
ence to a family custom which has been 
followed so devotedly that it has almost 
become a fetish. Those of the Ismerts 
who wish to become millers must start 
at the most lowly job the mill affords 
and learn the mechanics of milling thor- 
oughly before sales or executive duties 
are given them. Today, as the sons grad- 
uate from their universities, they start, 
as did their ancestors, as oilers and 
sweepers. 

From Seneca the family moved to 
Springfield, Mo., and then to Pinckney- 
ville, Ill. When he was 21 years old, 
Theodore left his father’s employ tem- 
porarily and became head miller for 
Bernhard Warkentin at Newton, Kansas. 
In 1892 he returned to Springfield and, 
after a brief period, went to Freeburg, 
Ill. 

Associating himself with his father and 
the Hincke family, Theodore helped op- 
erate mills at Pinckneyville, Murphys- 
boro and Jonesboro, III. 

In 1905, shortly before the return of 
John Ismert from a five years’ visit 
abroad, Theodore decided to return to 
Kansas City, the home of his wife. He 
retained part of his holdings in the IIli- 
nois properties, but transferred his prin- 
cipal interests to the Kansas project. 
With him were his father and the 
Hinckes, his Illinois associates. 

A mill of 1,200 bbls capacity was 
erected by the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., which started operations on Aug. 2, 
1906. John Ismert was president, Theo- 
dore secretary and general manager, 
Harmon Hincke vice president, and W. 
K. Murphy treasurer. Mr. Hincke died 
in 1913, and John Ismert in 1915, where- 
upon Theodore became president as well 
as general manager of the company. 

The capacity of the Kansas City plant 
was gradually increased to 2,750 bbls, 
and acquisition of mills at Topeka and 
Bonner Springs, Kansas, brought the 
total capacity of the company to 5,000 
bbls daily. A cereal plant was also built 
at Bonner Springs, and is operated by 
the Ismerts as the Sun Ray Products Co. 

To Theodore Ismert went the major 
credit for forming the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, of which he 
was an honorary life member. He was 
the first miller in the Southwest to rec- 
ognize the benefits of a mill laboratory, 
and of uniform laboratory methods. He 
also was largely responsible for protein 
tests and the hydrogen ion process of 
determining the proper fermentation 
period for flour, or, rather, for the dis- 
semination of knowledge about the value 
of such tests to millers and buyers of 
flour. He was twice elected president of 
the Association of Operative Millers, and 
held many other offices in trade organiza- 
tions at various periods of his career. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





July Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
July, 1924, as reported by thé Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 





Other 

Branand Screen-_ mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
Bngland ....cccccess eee = 2 
BPOTRRE ccccccvcvesces ove 112 re 
Camade ..ccccccccces TT 37 21 
Central America .... 23 eve 1 
Newfoundland ...... ees ae 27 
CUD: 6.00060 600:4:60 6 6< 10 awe 162 
Other West Indies... 22 eee 16 
Other countries ..... 1 eee 1 
WOOR ci cevecsosce 56 149 230 
Totals, June ........ 81 209 322 
Totals, May ........ 77 87 681 
Totals, April .. 296 976 700 
Totals, March 405 1,119 1,341 
Totals, February ... 261 745 778 


r-—Oil cake—~, —Oil meal—, 














Cotton Cotton- Lin- 
To— seed Linseed seed seed 
Belgium ........ «+. 6,898 TT ° 
Denmark ......- 3,860 ove eee 
Germany .......- 890 1,344 ove 
PrAnce .....ccc08 eee 112 cee 
Netherlands ..... 14,251 ae 112 
England ... oe 2,353 140 336 
Scotland . 505 224 TT 
Ireland .. ee 447 one 402 
West Indies ..... ove 1 53 
BOCs wccccses 4,750 25,911 417 852 
Totals, June ..... 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 
Totals, May ..... 5,977 34,497 1,611 682 


7,852 29,775 3,103 413 
4,350 23,628 3,138 1,241 
7,333 22,620 432 608 


Totals, April .... 
Totals, March ... 
Totals, February. 
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CHICAGO 


The gist of reports received from bro- 
kers and mill representatives is that 
buying of flour is fair, but not what it 
should be at this time of year. Sales, 
while rather small in volume, show that 
some buyers feel it good policy to book 
on the dips in the market, but that they 
expect to see lower values in the near 
future. 

No substantial bookings in new spring 
wheat flour were consummated last week. 
There was scattered buying of mod- 
erate-sized lots for near-by and deferred 
delivery, but only a few of the larger 
users have covered their future require- 
ments. Many in the trade hold the 
opinion that mills are holding their 
prices at too high levels, and that these 
will come down when the pressure of ar- 
rivals of new wheat is felt. Montana 
spring grades moved in moderate volume, 
and prices on a short patent on Sept. 6 
were $7.10 bbl, and standard patent $6.80, 
basis Chicago. 

Hard winters are rather quiet. A lit- 
tle is moving daily, but sales of round 
lots are limited. Many of the larger 
bakers and distributors bought sufficient 
a few weeks ago to cover their require- 
ments for the balance of this year, while 
others are awaiting market develop- 
ments. It is generally thought that the 
business passing is being done at prices 
under ruling mill quotations, 

Soft winters continue firm in price, 
and Michigan mills have brought their 
levels closer to those in Missouri and 
Illinois. Cracker bakers are in the mar- 
ket in a small way, but are not antici- 
pating their requirements. They con- 
sider present prices too high, and are 
buying current needs at frequent inter- 
vals, 

Clears are in good demand again, and 
the better grades continue scarce. Most 
mills have kept their prices at firm levels. 
Some sales of second clears were made 
to eastern exporters, but this business 
was restricted by the limited offerings. 

Rye flour is stronger, being 20@30c 
bbl higher for the week. Some forward 
buying is reported, but sales, although 
fair in volume, are much less than at 
this time a year ago, due to the fact that 
buyers are more cautious, and most mills 
are unwilling to make long time sales. 
Local production totaled 3,000 bbls. 
the same as the previous week. White is 
quoted at $4.85@5.10 bbl, jute, medium 
$4.60@4.80, and dark $3.60@4. 

Demand for semolinas shows a marked 
improvement, a number of manufactur- 
ers covering their near-by requirements, 
with a few sales for deferred delivery. 
Shipping instructions also are very good. 
No. 2 semolina is quoted at 344.@3%c 
lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 3%@3%c; 
fancy durum patent, 34 @3%éc. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.80@7.40 
bbl, standard patent $6.50@7.10, first 
clear $5.60@6.20, second clear $4.20@ 
4.70; hard winter short patent $6.10@ 
6.60, 95 per cent patent $5.75@6.25, 
Straight $5.60@6.10, first clear $4.75@ 
5.30; soft winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.90, standard patent $6@6.55, straight 
$5.85@6.25, first clear $5.10@5.50. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Aug. 31-Sept. 6..... 40,000 38,000 95 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 95 
BOOP GBS crcveseces 40,000 28,000 70 
Two years ago..... 40,000 31,000 78 

MILLFEED 


The market is easier. Demand is 


rather quiet, and this, coupled with freer 
offerings, has caused a decline of 50c@$1 

Mixers are | gegen out of 
They fin 


in prices. 


the market. a slow call for 


their products and, having fair supplies 
of wheat feeds on hand, are not disposed 
to add to their holdings. Country trade 
also is quiet, sales being scattered and 
small. 

Spring bran is quoted at $25@26 ton, 
hard winter bran $26, standard middlings 
$27.50@28.50, flour middlings $33@34, 
and red dog $38.50. 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash market was fairly active most 
of last week. Local mills bought all the 
red wheat obtainable, and also picked up 
the choice offerings of hard winters. Ex- 
porters were good buyers on most days, 
and some large sales were reported. 
Shipping sales for the week totaled 3,- 
560,000 bus, a large share being for ex- 
port. Red winters were firmer, but hard 
winters eased off a little at the close. 
About 60 to 65 per cent of receipts from 
the Southwest graded Nos. 1 and 2, due, 
it is said, to the fact that much of it 
is coming from terminal markets. A 
greater part of Illinois wheat is low in 
grade. Receipts of new springs are neg- 
ligible. Receipts of all wheat were 3,614 
cars, against 4,228 the previous week and 
1,229 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 54%4@6c 
over September, No. 2 red 54%@5%c 
over, No. 3 red 4@4%c over; No. 1 hard 
21%4@3c over, No. 2 hard 14%@2%'c over, 
No. 3 hard %@lc over; No. 1 dark 
northern 10@18c over, No. 2 dark 7@14c 
over, No. 1 northern 4%@7c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.281%4@1.29 
bu, No. 2 red $1.281,@1.28%, No. 3 
red $1.27@1.27%; No. 1 hard $1.254%@ 
1.26, No. 2 hard $1.244%@1.25%, No. 3 
hard $1.234%4@1.24; No. 1 dark northern 
$1.33@1.41, No. 2 dark $1.30@1.37, No. 
1 northern $1.2344@1.30. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Cash corn was just steady, but de- 
mand continued very good. Shipping 
sales totaled 475,000 bus. Receipts were 
1,050 cars, against 641 the previous week, 
and 860 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at $1.20 bu, No. 4 mixed $1.18% ; 
No. 2 yellow $1.214,@1.21%, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.20%@1.21, No. 4 yellow $1.19; No. 
2 white $1.20%, No. 4 white $1.18%. 

Cash rye was strong, and in excellent 
demand. Mills picked up all of the bet- 
ter grades. Receipts were heavier, but 
still moderate, totaling 82 cars, against 
46 the week before, and 38 a year ago. 
No. 2 was quoted at 92% @93c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and 

grain for the week ended Sept. 6, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 


Flour, bbis..... 227 210 195 163 
Wheat, bus.... 5,674 2,156 3,512 2,396 
COs, BBs 2:0: 00 1,814 1,665 871 1,204 
Oats, bus...... 5,217 1,926 1,422 1,161 
MPO, BOs. cece 108 63 21 44 
Barley, bus.... 461 253 134 111 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Prices were advanced last week, in 
sympathy with stronger grain markets, 
and this further restricted business some- 
what. Buyers only came in for near-by 
requirements. Export business was neg- 
ligible. Corn flour was quoted at $3.05 
@3.10 cwt, corn meal $2.95@3, cream 
meal $2.95@3, hominy $2.95@3, oatmeal 
$3, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.85 per 90-Ib sack. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


President Walter S. Johnson an- 
nounces that a meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club will be held the evening of 
Sept. 25, at the Atlantic Hotel. Din- 
ner will be served at 6:30. As this is 
the annual meeting, there will be the 


usual officers’ reports and election of 
directors and officers, 


NOTES 

Reynier Van Evera, broker at Kansas 
City, was in this market on Sept. 5. 

H. J. Guernsey, Chicago flour broker, 
is receiving congratulations from the 
trade on the birth of a daughter, born 
Sept. 3. 

H. S. Sparks, purchasing agent Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, spent a 
few days at his company’s Chicago office 
last week. 

F. R. Warner, sales representative for 
the King Midas Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
in northern Illinois, called at this office 
on Sept. 6. 

C. A, Bunnell, manager Chicago office 
Pillsbury Flo@r Mills Co., has returned 
from a week’s visit at headquarters at 
Minneapolis. 

C..M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
visited his company’s Chicago headquar- 
ters last week. 

Charles R. McClave, president Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, spent 
several days in this market last week on 
his return from an eastern trip. 

B. N. Lathrop, mill representative, 
Chicago, had as his guests over the holi- 
days Mr. and Mrs. Charles Billerbeck, 
of the Billerbeck General Baking Co., 
Freeport, IIl. 

Willis McFeely, vice president and 
Chicago manager Milwaukee Bag Co., is 
on a 10-day pleasure trip to Portland, 
Maine, and other eastern points, accom- 
panied by his wife. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange, Chi- 
cago, will hold its regular dinner and 
meeting the evening of Sept. 10 at the 
University Club. C. C, Anthon, Chicago 
manager Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
is president. 

Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards, according to 
Frank C. Sickinger, official flour inspec- 
tor, were on Sept. 1 33,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 32,300 on Aug. 1, and 29,500 
on Sept. 1, 1923. 

Gray Silver, president Grain Market- 
ing Co., Chicago, has been elected to 
membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. John W. Coverdale, secretary- 
treasurer, was admitted to membership 
a few weeks ago. 

H. C. Brown, flour department Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago, will leave Sept. 12 
on a business trip to New York. He 
also expects to attend the convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association at 
Atlantic City the week of Sept. 21. 

Miss Alyce McCarroll, of the Chicago 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., was 
married recently to Harry Boake. She 
has been with the Washburn Crosby Co. 
for about two years, and formerly was 
with the Star & Crescent Milling Co. 
for six years. 

Lake shipments from Chicago last 
week: flour, 15,000 bbls to Buffalo, 10,000 
to Erie, and 4,000 to Ogdensburg; wheat, 
2,215,000 bus to Buffalo, 178,000 to Mont- 
real, and 728,000 to Port Colborne; corn, 
53,000 bus to Buffalo, 121,000 to Ogdens- 
burg, 197,000 to Depot Harbor, and 182,- 
000 to Collingwood; oats, 631,000 bus to 
Depot Harbor. 

W. S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson & 
Co., Chicago flour brokers, left Sept. 3 
for Quebec to meet his wife and daugh- 
ter, who returned on Sept. 6 from a sev- 
eral months’ European trip. Mr. John- 
son and his family expect to visit in the 
East for about 10 days, and his daughter 
will enter Mount Holyoke College at 
South Hadley, Mass. 

The Chicago staff of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation left on Sept. 6 by 
automobile for Lauderdale Lakes, Wis., 
to spend the week end at the McLachlin 
Cottage as the guest of H. Vanderbilt, 
of the Chicago sales force. Among those 
going from Chicago were H. S. Masters, 
Chicago manager, Frank G. Somers, T. 
W. Leggett, Thomas E. Evanson. M. E. 
Marquardt, in charge of Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin territory, was also expected to 
be present. 

In the interoffice golf tournament of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., results of 
which have just been published, the two 
teams from the Chicago office ran fifth 
and sixth. This was very fair, consid- 
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ering that 15 teams were entered in the 
tournament. George C. Mariner led the 
Chic team No. 1, and H. Brainerd 
was best man on team No. 2. The 
silver loving cup presented by D. D. 
Davis, secretary of the company, was 
won by the Twin City sales office team 


MILWAUKEE 

A further continuance of the relativye- 
ly brisk business reported by Milwaukee 
mills last week has placed the local tr.ide 
in perhaps the most optimistic mood in 
a year or longer. Buyers are taking 
care of their needs for 60 to 90 days in 
a favorable way, especially with respect 
to the limits named by mills, and there 
is a healthy business passing. The } ik 
of orders is for delivery around 60 d:ys, 
Shipping directions on old orders ire 
not much improved, but there are si-ns 
of more activity. In a few cases pr ces 
were named on new spring patent for 
the family trade during the past ew 
weeks, but these have virtually | en 
withdrawn, and only old was being q) ot- 
ed last week. In the case of bakers  at- 
ents, new was offered at about 20c bb! 
under old. Nominal asking prices on 
Sept. 6: fancy city brands of hard spi ing 
wheat patent $7.45@7.85 bbl, stand ird 
patent $7.15@7.50, straight $6.95@/ 30, 
first clear $5.90@6.25, and second ¢}:ar 
$4.75@5.25, in 98-lb cottons, car |:'ts, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Some good business has been wor .ed 
in Kansas patents by local mills, ni st 
of it for shipment within 60 days, \ut 
a few lots were booked for 90-day s))p- 
ment. Trade arrived at a stage wh: re 
new flour only was being quoted. No ni- 
nal asking prices on Sept. 6: favcy 
brands of hard winter wheat patent $ 75 
@7.05 bbl, standard patent $6.50@6 50, 
straight $6.15@6.55, and first clear $..65 
@5.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

More interest was noticeable with re- 
spect to durum products, although buy- 
ing was confined principally to quick 
needs. The established trade, however, 
seemed to be turning more favorably to 
the matter of laying in supplies, «nd 
some fair-sized lots were worked for 
shipment around 60 days. Prices were 
held very steady on an unchanged ba-is. 
On Sept. 6, No. 2 semolinas were no:ni- 
nally quoted at 3%c lb, fancy semolinas 
3%c, and No. 3 semolinas 35c, in 9+-lb 
cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bir- 
rels, as reported to The Northwest: rn 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of 

bbis bbls tiv ty 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6..... 12,000 6,000 0 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,000 4 
BOOP GS voce tcxiwe 12,000 3,000 25 
Two years ago..... 16,000 1,000 6 
Three years ago ... 24,000 11,042 16 
Four years ago .... 24,000 7,000 9 
Five years ago .... 18,000 11,500 6 


The millfeed market remained wil: 
out the insistent speculative support 
which up to two weeks ago imparted in 
unusual strength and pressed prices 
sharply upward. There is a little better 
tone, but the volume of business passing 
is hardly. equal to expectations. ‘Iie 
larger buyers appear satisfied with th: ir 
holdings for the present, and have bewn 
demanding concessions from the rat!r 
heavy premiums asked for deferrred over 
prompt feed. The feeling among buy- 
ers is that more feed is being made thin 
is being sold, anda lower market is 
looked for, but millers express the op'n- 
ion that the coming weeks will show a 
small supply and heavy demand. Bran 
has declined 50c, with middlings 50c@ $1 
ton lower, outside for deferred. S)ot 
flour middlings are considerably low:r, 
and deferred reduced 50c ton. Nomi:! 
asking prices, on Sept. 6: standard brn 
$25@25.50 ton, winter bran $25.50@ -\', 
standard fine middlings $27.50@28, flor 
em $29.50@34, red dog $38@°), 
rye feed $27@27.50 hominy feed $45.7, 
reground oat feed $13@14, cottonse«:! 
meal $43@52, gluten feed $40.80 (30-day 
shipment), in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.! . 
Milwaukee. 

The price of rye flour has been wor!:- 
ing upward in sympathy with an in 
proved tone of the cash rye market. Rye 
apparently is being recognized as 
breadstuff after being on a feed basi- 
for a long time. Buyers of rye flour 
have brought their ideas as to price 
more in line with millers’ opinion, and 
more business is being put through. The 
quality of the Wisconsin rye crop is 
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reported. exceptionally good, especially 
with respect to flavor and content, so 
that the flour therefrom is regarded as 
a desirable purchase notwithstanding the 
higher price it commands. Absence of 
export demand keeps down the price of 
low grades, in comparison with the up- 
per ones. Nominal asking prices on 
Sept. 6: pure white rye patent $5.15@ 
5.30 bbl, straight $5.10@5.20, pure dark 
$4.65@4.90, and ordinary dark $4.15@ 
4.75 in 98-lb cottons. 

The temporary cessation of business 
by the leading corn milling industry be- 
cause of the destruction of the greater 
part of its plant by fire on Sept. 2 has 
seriously interfered with transactions in 
corn cereals. With the corn market los- 
ins but a fraction during the week, 
values of cereals were about unchanged. 
Nominal asking prices on Sept. 6: corn 
flour $3, corn meal $2.95, and corn grits 
$3, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Under a liberal movement and good 
deriand an active cash grain market pre- 
vaiiled. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.32@1.39, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.25@1.28, No. 1 red winter $1.27@1.28, 
No. 1 durum $1.19@1.21; No. 1 rye, 91% 
@9?c; No. 2 yellow corn $1.10@1.20%, 
No. 2 white $1.1814@1.18%, No. 2 mixed 
$1.18144@1.19%%; No. 3 white oats, 47@ 
47'4c; malting barley, 84@90c. 

iteceipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Sept. 6, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 

r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Fi ur, bbls... 76,600 61,250 15,260 9,770 


W'.-at, bus.. 707,000 103,600 761,399 38,808 


, bus.... 164,880 324,120 72,229 183,640 


bus...1,482,800 745,600 274,800 537,676 


( 

( % 

I ey, bus.. 572,800 284,400 41,460 41,160 
R bus..... 74,955 25,470 30,200 18,810 
F tons... 1,230 2,400 2,341 7,127 


NOTES 


iarles R. Decker, president Milwau- 
ke Bag Co., has been re-elected secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Motor Club. 


J. Koppelkam has taken over the 
bu-iness of Spearman & Co., and will 
continue it as a general grain commis- 
sio. merchant. 

|. E. Armstrong, of the Brooks Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change 
during the week. Other Minneapolis 
guests were H. C. Whitten, of Hallet & 
Carey, and N. S. Mitchell, millfeed job- 
ber. 

The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture estimates the alfalfa production 
of 1924 at 434,000 tons, a new high rec- 
ori. This is 22 per cent over the 1923 
production of 355,000 tons. The acreage 
this year is 217,000, 

Announcement has been made that the 
Newton Feed Co., Milwaukee, will hence- 
forth manufacture its brands of dairy 
rations for eastern and southern trade at 
Buffalo, N. Y., where a branch distribut- 
ing office has been established. Central 
states customers will be accommodated 
as before from Milwaukee. 

Ilarvey C. Jasperson, Sr., a pioneer 
flour and feed miller of central Wiscon- 
sin, died at his home in Neenah, Sept. 1, 
at the age of 75 years. For a time he 
conducted a mill at Oshkosh, but for 20 
years was engaged in the wholesale and 
retail business in Neenah under the style 
of H. C. Jasperson & Son, at 203 West 
Wisconsin Avenue. This business will 
be continued by the son, Harvey C. Jas- 
person, Jr. L. E. Meyer. 





CUBA 

liavana, Cusa, Aug. 28.—Quotations 
received in this market during the week 
show a decline in some grades of flour 
of 70c sack. Conditions in the flour trade 
continue unsettled, and buyers are still 
awaiting lower prices. y are not 
buying at the present high levels, but are 
watching for a favorable situation in the 
market to place their orders. The out- 
look is that there will soon be a 
demand, but competition is such that a 
struggle for the business is expected. 

Texas flours, which recently were of- 
fered at $7.20, are now quoted at $6.40 
@6.80. Kansas has declined from $7.20 
@740 to $6.40@6.90. Well-known Min- 
nesota brands are being quoted at $8.25, 
and Canadian grades, which were being 
quoted at $7.60@8, are now offered at 
$6.40@6.90. These prices are for 200-lb 
sacks, c.i.f., Havana. 

During the week there has been great 
activity on the part of the millers, who 
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have been sending their offers to buyers 
direct, but owing to the substantial de- 
cline, demand has become quiet, awaiting 
still lower figures. 

A fact worthy of note is the consid- 
erable reduction in prices of Canadian 
flours. There are many reports that some 
Canadian millers have been cutting down 
their grades and, consequently, results 
have been unsatisfactory. The worst ex- 
perience has been in the province of 
Oriente, where Minnesota flours are now 








hard lessons, and the Canadian millers 
who are trying it may soon have theirs 
also. 

It is reported that a new steamship 
line will soon be established in this mar- 
ket, with a regular service. This will be 
a new factor in the keen competition 
among steamship companies here. In 
this connection, flour importing firms are 
awaiting the improvement in storage 
charges which the steamship lines agreed 
to make. The vigorous measures taken 

















Where the Fire Originated 





Spread of the Fire to the Main Corn Mill 


DESTRUCTION OF THE CHARLES A. KRAUSE MILLING CO.’S PLANT AT 
MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 2 








again predominating. Generally, the 
trade there is commenting upon these 
results, and one big flour importer ex- 
plained to the writer that his experience 
with Canadian flours during the entire 
season has been most unsatisfactory. 
The competitive method that certain 
Canadian millers now seem to be using 
has already. been used by other millers, 
who were obliged to abandon such a 
system, finding that it was a very dan- 
rous one upon which to conduct their 
usiness. ‘Those millers came to that 
conclusion only after having had some 


by the lines against those who were prof- 
iting by their liberality was unquestion- 
ably just, but they have been detrimen- 
tal for the Havana firms importing flour 
on a large scale, and it is expected that 
there will be a reconsideration of the 
matter. If the steamship lines would 
make some modification in this matter, 
it would help the import business. 
L. Menenvez Branco. 





As a factor in French supplies of both 
soft and durum wheats, Tunisia and Al- 
geria are of considerable importance. 
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ANALYSIS OF UNITED STATES 
FLOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTS 


The Department of Commerce reports 
that during the seven months, January 
to July, 1924, about 20,000,000 bus coarse 
grains were exported from the United 
States, or 45 per cent of the quantity 
shipped during the same period of 1923; 
the relative amount of bread grains, 
including flour, exported during these 
seven months of 1924 and 1923 was 65,- 
000,000 and 110,000,000 bus, respectively ; 
that is, 59 per cent as much in 1924 as in 
1923, 

Once more flour was the only one of 
these commodities whose exports this 
year exceeded those of last year. Bar- 
ley came next, with a volume of exports 
90 per cent as great at those of 1923, 
then wheat with 52 per cent as much. 
The amount of oats exported during the 
past seven months was only one eleventh 
as much as for the same period of 1923, 
that of corn 41 per cent, rye 39 per cent 
and rice only 36 per cent. 

Exports of barley during the month 
of July this year were greater than for 
the corresponding month last year. In 
the case of every other cereal and even 
of flour the exports showed a falling off 
when compared to July, 1923. The most 
serious decrease was that of rice, only 
3 per cent as much rice having been 
shipped during July, 1924, as during the 
same month last year. 

The export price per unit of the coarse 
cereals and rice averaged greater during 
the seven months of 1924 than in 1923. 
The export price of flour and the bread 
cereals, however, averaged less. The 
greatest relative increase in export price 
was in the case of oats: in 1923 the price 
per bushel was 53.5c, in 1924 it aver- 
aged 68.8c; barley increased from 8lc 
in 1923 to 91.8c in 1924; corn from 83.6c 
to 92.7c. On the other hand, the bread 
cereals suffered the following decline in 
price per unit: rye from 94.2c to 83c; 
wheat from $1.25 to $1.11 bu, and flour 
from $5.72 to $5.09 bbl. 

The July, 1924, prices per unit are 
all higher, except oats, than those of 
the average for the seven months, Janu- 
ary to July. The price per unit of all 
the grains was greater during July, 1924, 
than for the corresponding month of 
1923; the export price per barrel of 
flour, however, was less. 

The value of the exports of all the 
grains and preparations of grains dur- 
ing the seven months of this year 
amounts to $112,540,491, or nearly $75,- 
000,000 less than that for the same 
period last year. 





DELAY IN PROGRESS OF 
WATERWAY INVESTIGATION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—There will be no 
further progress in the investigation of 
the St. Lawrence waterway project by 
the enlarged joint engineering board un- 
til the United States and Canada agree 
upon the terms of the reference to be 
made to the engineers. 

The American government wants the 
engineering board to consider the im- 
provement in its relation to the with- 
drawal of water at Chicago about which 
Canada complains and the diversion at 
Niagara, from which the dominion de- 
rives the larger share. 

Canada, on the other hand, while will- 
ing to have the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment studied in its broadest aspects, be-~ 
lieves that only the withdrawal of Great 
Lakes waters at Chicago should be made 
part of the reference and that the ar- 
rangement at Niagara Falls, which is to 
its advantage, should be allowed to re- 
main in statu quo. 

There the matter rests for the mo- 
ment. The situation is that the Ameri- 
can Department of State has forwarded 
to Ottawa a statement of its position, 
outlining its cogent reasons for believing 
that Chicago, Niagara and St. Lawrence 
problems should be considered as a whole, 
and in their relation one to the other 
and one upon the other. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 





In anticipation of a heavy fall freight 
traffic, due to the seasonal increase in the 
movement of crops and fuel, class 1 rail- 
roads on July 1 had 7,117 serviceable 
locomotives in storage and in readiness 
for this increased demand for motive 
power. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE GRAIN EXCHANGE 


By FRANK L. CAREY 
President of the Chicago Board of Trade 








the best efforts, of a nation. In this country of 

phenomenal growth, the rapid agricultural and in- 
dustrial expansion has been a drain on the power and 
ingenuity of man. 

All major industries are constantly remolding poli- 
cies to meet new conditions. In recent years some 
changes have been almost revolutionary, but in most 
cases transitions have been gradual, easy and natural, 
with no disturbance of the fundamental laws of eco- 
nomics. As a result it has been possible for the coun- 
try to continue its expansion safely and soundly, with 
no halt in the smooth turning of commercial machinery. 


G tie tides of commerce challenge the best minds, 


ECONOMY OF DISTRIBUTION 


A reference to the records will disclose that no 
other American industry has had greater problems to 
meet than the grain exchange, nor has any other 
industry been more alert in adjusting its machinery to 
face new and ever-changing conditions. Year after 
year the exchange has voluntarily revised policies, rules 
and bylaws to further expedite and simplify the mar- 
keting of grain. Finally the exchange won the honor 
of being the most economical distributor of staple 
foodstuffs in the world, this credit being accorded by 
all leading economists. Such honor it holds today. 

In this connection, Herbert Hoover, who as war- 
time food administrator carried out the remarkable 
task of spreading our wheat crop evenly over this 
and the allied countries, and who has devoted years to 
the study of crop distribution, appearing before a 
committee of Congress, declared, “The Chicago Board 
of Trade is the most economical agency in the world 
for the distribution of foodstuffs.” Julius H. Barnes, 
former president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and war-time president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, speaking of the marketing 
machinery before a congressional committee said, “It 
is the greatest economy in the world, and if we could 
extend it to other commodities we would be conferring 
a blessing upon the business and the consumer.” Dr. 
James E. Boyle, professor of rural economy, Cornell 
University, and long a recognized authority on market- 
ing, says, “Grain is now handled on the lowest margin 
of any farm commodity in America.” 

But economists do not control politics, nor the 
thoughts of the voters, nor the enactment of new laws. 
A subject as broad as grain marketing may easily be 
misinterpreted, misrepresented and used as a political 
vehicle during periods of agrarian unrest. And _ this 
use, or misuse, has become common in recent years. 
It has become so common, in fact, that it has wellnigh 
lost its effectiveness. Even the most unenlightened 
farmer now is skeptical of the agitator’s stereotyped 
outcry against the grain exchange. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


Today the grain exchange, which, incidentally, has 
been given the official stamp of approval by the gov- 
ernment, functions under governmental supervision. 
The necessity of the exchange, its importance in the 
marketing of the farmer’s grain, and its high place in 
the world of commerce, are officially recognized. Un- 
der existing laws the slightest trade infraction comes 
at once to the attention of the government. In no 
other industry are producer, distributor, and con- 
sumer afforded greater protection. 

Fever of politics and the stress and clamor of un- 
informed leaders sometimes prevail over better judg- 
ment. So it has been in the battle for legislation 
against the grain exchange. Hundreds of proposed 
laws, many of them so uneconomic as to be childish, 
have been sponsored in recent years. Before the pres- 
ent major law, the grain futures act, finally became 
effective, it contained sections bordering on the gro- 
tesque, provisions which would have strangled the ex- 
changes almost overnight. 

Fortunately these provisions were omitted. From 
the day the law became active, as government officials 
will attest, the grain exchange has conscientiously and 
sincerely striven to comply with it in the minutest 
detail. Co-operation with the Department of Agri- 
culture in enforcing the law has been free, frank and 
wholesome and, despite the hindrance which the act 
has proved to be, the exchange has won praise for its 
unstinted efforts to make it a success. 


MODIFICATIONS SOUGHT 

Legislation has placed two heavy burdens upon the 
exchange which, it is hoped, may be modified at the 
coming session of Congress. A provision of the grain 
futures act compels the making of daily reports. These 
reports are a distinct disadvantage to the market, 
wholly aside from the amount of extra work and 
clerical expense involved. The effect of this provision 
is to discourage support of the market. Many former 
market supporters, whose investments helped to main- 
tain a broad, liquid market at all times, and particu- 
larly during the heavy crop movement season, have 
maintained that the provision is unnecessary and ut- 





terly unfair. It is contended that these daily reports, 
involving the making public of names of traders, have 
the effect of revealing the most intimate trade secrets, 
something that is guarded against in other industries. 
It has been established beyond doubt that they have 
driven out a great deal of support normally received 
by the market, and that it could better serve its pur- 
pose if the reports were discontinued. 


PRIVILEGE TRADING - 

Elimination of privilege trading is the other loss 
sustained by the grain market. Under an existing law 
a prohibitive tax is placed upon such transactions. In 
this case the effect has been simply to transfet a huge 
business from this country to Winnipeg. Those seek- 
ing that form of insurance known as “privileges” now 
make their transactions in the Winnipeg market, and 
the business amounts to millions upon millions of 
bushels. Trading in privileges is likewise carried on 
at Liverpool. 

Privilege trading has been justified by commerce 
generally, and its advantages are recognized by the 
government. Speaking of the usefulness of such trad- 
ing, Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, government supervisor of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, points out that privileges, 
or puts and calls, are simply buyers’ options. 

“The seller and the buyer of puts and calls,” he 
says, “have been likened to the insurer and the in- 
sured. In some aspects they bear a similar relation- 
ship. Likewise, taken as a group, the sellers of privi- 
leges make a larger profit than the buyers, just as 
sellers of insurance make more money than is paid 
in losses to policy holders.” 

Dr. Duvel points out that this form of insurance 
is used by the exporter, who may buy “calls” as a 
temporary protection while waiting for acceptance 
from abroad, elevator and milling interests, the specu- 
lative trade, and commission houses carrying large lines 
of grain for outside customers. 

As a concession to those sponsoring grain legisla- 
tion, the exchange voluntarily eliminated privilege trad- 
ing before the law became effective, with a view to 
testing the value of this phase of marketing. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that such insurance serves 
a worthy purpose, and should be reinstated at the 
earliest possible time. All those familiar with the 
marketing machinery are agreed upon the value of 
privileges. 

UNJUST ATTACKS 

Time and again it has been stated by other indus- 
tries that the grain industry as a whole has invited 
trouble by permitting half-truths and misrepresentation 
by ambitious politicians and organizers to go unchal- 
lenged. It has been pointed out that, while most other 
industries are organized to meet such attacks, the grain 
industry has been willing to trust to the fairness and 
knowledge of law making bodies. It has been prone to 
assume that the American sense of square dealing 
would be adequate protection against unjust, palpably 
unfair and uneconomic flights into experimentation. 

More and more it becomes obvious that a certain 
clique of agrarian politicians, who like to assume lead- 
ership and speak of all agriculture as indorsing their 
views, have shattered the fine principles of fairness. 
Any ground gained is fair ground to them, providing 
their own political aims are bolstered. 

For this very reason it becomes apparent that in 
its struggle for survival against an avalanche of queer 
laws, with their socialistic and paternalistic quirks, 
the various branches of the grain industry will be 
compelled to shake off. indifference and lethargy and 
consolidate in a unit to meet the barrage of the army 
which is fattening on the real or imaginary ills of the 
farmer. Just how such concerted action will be brought 
about is undetermined, but it is inevitable if the grain 
industry is to be given future security from costly, 
though Quixotic, legislative crusades. 

Sure-fire methods of tricking the grain farmer have 
been developed in recent years. The chief one is to 
attack the marketing system and then advance some 
co-operative cure-all. Judging from the gigantic sums 
collected by some so-called co-operative groups the 
system works like magic. 

CO-OPERATIVE WRECKAGE 

On the rocks of financial ruin may be found the 
wreckage of innumerable co-operative ventures. The 
first move is to draw up a plan, fascinating, attractive 
and, on the surface, logical. It pictures graphically 
to the farmer how much money he is losing in market- 
ing his grain under the present system. Then it pro- 
poses that he become a member of and contribute 
to the particular co-operative exploit then being sold. 
Golden promises are voiced. High salaried stock sales- 
men are engaged, high salaried officers, experts, statis- 
ticians, clerks, and office space in skyscrapers. The 
public press is attracted by the fine sounding prom- 
ises, threats, claims. The farmer contributes. 

Things go along for a time,—sometimes for quite 
a period,—then comes the failure. Meantime the offi- 
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cers have prospered and the farmer has paid the bill. 
We all know the history of one great co-operative 
grain marketing association which had the backing of 
the largest farmer organization in the country, and 
which went on the rocks after having collected hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of the farmer’s money 
and after having failed to market a single bushel of 
grain. An utter fiasco—a blotch on the page of farm 
history. 

The point here is clear. Grain farmers have been 
misled. They have been taken advantage of. They 
have been made to believe that their problems are the 
same as those of the tobacco grower and the fruit 
grower and the dairy farmer. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from fact. Nothing could be more deliberate 
unfair to the grain farmer than to tell him that his 
marketing system is no better than that with which ‘he 
fruit grower or the tobacco grower struggled. It i, 
likening day and night. 

Many co-Operative leaders have been distinct]; 
unfair. They have been evasive. They have not et 
the issue squarely. They have failed to explain that 
vague, mythical term “co-operation,” used so freely 
and so glibly in connection with grain marketing. ~ 


NO MAGIC METHOD 


To market the farmer’s grain as economically a, it 
is now marketed, would they not be compelled to set 
up a vast marketing system similar to, and alongside 
of, the present system? Would they not have to en- 
gage just as many men to do the work? Can they 
reduce the cost to a point below that which now 
exists, and which is lower than obtains in the mir- 
keting of any other staple foodstuff? Will not the 
crops of other surplus wheat producing countries re- 
tain the same importance as they do now? How will 
this mysterious co-operative system differ from ‘he 
machinery that now functions? What is the magical, 
hidden method? Will highly paid officers be more va'u- 
able than private initiative, that wonderful spirit that 
has built the country ? 

Why is it not possible for the sponsors of o- 
operative nostrums to cease generalizing and openly, 
fairly and honestly state specific facts? If the grain 
business as now carried on were as profitable—or h:lf 
as profitable—as these leaders indicate, everybod) 
would at once turn to the grain business. Such is jot 
the case. If there is a means by which the agrarian 
leaders can obtain huge profits for the grain farmer 
profits not now possible—then they should make their 
knowledge public. And if they have such a means, 
every grain man in the country will aid them in est:b- 
lishing the new system and then voluntarily withdriw 
from business. 

There has been far too much generalizing on the 
subject of co-operative grain marketing. It is <is- 
tinctly unfair—unfair to the farmer, unfair to the 
grain industry, and misleading and unfair to the pul- 
lic generally. The indisputable fact is that toda) 
grain is marketed at the minimum spread between 
producer and consumer. All the co-operative organi- 
zations in the world could not reduce this marketing 
cost after maintaining their terrific overhead. 

And when the farmer awakens and insists upon 
facts instead of vague, indefinite, fanciful promises, 
when he realizes that today the grain exchanges, under 
their own rules and under existing laws, are open |o 
the farmer and his co-operative organizations, and 
that farmer groups may become members and take 
advantage of all the facilities, all the economies ani 
all the profits of this machinery built up by the best 
minds of the American people in the last century 
when the farmer realizes these things, a great liy/it 
will dawn upon him. And he will wonder about mai 
events of recent years. , 

The grain exchange is here to stay. It has 10 
mysteries. It is a guaranty of economic marketiiv. 
It assures the farmer a ready market for his grain, 
based not on promises, but on the law of supply an 
demand. The grain exchange, if not destroyed by soiic 
freak of legislation, will remain because it serves a 
high purpose and because nothing has yet been aii- 
vanced that can take its place. It will stay becau-e 
the farmer wants it. He has done some costly «:- 
perimenting. Now he is watching the scales. On one 
side he sees promises, flights in fancy, politics, rival:y 
and financial risks. On the other side he sees sound 
business. 





AMERICA’S TRADE WITH GERMANY 


A report recently issued by the United States | 
partment of Agriculture shows that in the fiscal y: 
ended June 30, 1923, trade between the United Stat: 
and Germany had been restored to very nearly its pr: 
war volume. United States imports from Germat 
during the year amounted to $161,347,596, compare 
with $168,805,137 in 1909-10 and $163,242,560 in 1910-1 
Exports to Germany in 1922-23 amounted to $316. 
837,544, compared with $249,555,926 and $287,495.81! 
in 1909-10 and 1910-11. As before the war, agricu 
tural commodities formed the largest part of th 
United States exports to Germany, with raw cotto! 
leading all others by a large margin. The value o 
wheat flour exports to Germany, which from 1909 t» 
1914 averaged $990,535 annually, was $5,629,680 i: 
1922-23. Imports into the United States from Ger 
many were distributed in value very much on th: 
pre-war basis, with cotton goods, fertilizers, iron an‘ 
steel manufactures, toys, dyes and dressed furs lead- 
ing. The principal decrease was in hides and leather. 
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InNIPEG, Man. — An event of 
W unique and interesting character 

recently took place at Keewatin, 
Ont., when the entire sales and produc- 
tion force of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., met in convention. 
tepresentatives from every. important 
center of the dominion attended. The 
convention, which had as its chief objec- 
tive the promotion of a spirit of closer 
co-operation between all departments of 
the company, also afforded members of 
the staff an opportunity of enlarging 
their knowledge of the processes at- 
tending the milling of a flour of first 
quality. 

the meetings were held in Memorial 
Hall, Keewatin, a commodious building 
erected by the company to the memory 
of employees who sacrificed their lives 
during the World War. Harry Cornish, 
superintendent of mills, and T. J. Cherry, 
local manager, welcomed the visitors to 
Keewatin. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager, whose experience in 
the Canadian milling industry extends 
over 42 years, formally opened the con- 
vention, and in a short address outlined 
the progress of the company since its in- 
ception in 1888. 
He pointed out 
the rapidly _ in- 
creasing popular- 
ity of Canadian 
flour in over-sea 
markets, and 
voiced the opinion 
that the future 
held splendid pros- 
pects for the en- 
tire industry. Sin- 
cere tribute was 
paid to the found- 
ers of the com- 
pany. Particular 
mention was made 
of the late Robert 





m.... é. — : Meighen, for many 
estern Genera ‘ 3 
Manager years president, to 


the late W. A. 
Hastings, vice president, and to George 
V. Hastings, former general manager, 
and still an active director. 

Eastern visitors were welcomed by 
W. R. Allan, president Union Bank, 
Winnipeg, and one of the most active 
members of the directorate. He also en- 
tertained the milling men at his beauti- 
ful summer home at Lake of the Woods. 
N. J. Breen, western general manager, 
and a very popular figure in western 
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Mills and Elevators of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., at Keewatin, Ont. 








A MILLING STAFF CONVENTION 








Canadian business circles, acted as chair- 
man, and James Osborne, manager Ot- 
tawa office, undertook the duties of sec- 
retary. Telegrams of regret at inabil- 
ity to attend the convention were read 
from president Brigadier-General F. S. 
Meighen; H. C. Moore, manager export 
department; M. H. Hutchison, assistant 
secretary, Montreal; W. H. D’Arcy, 
Vancouver, and W. A. Humberstone, 
Victoria, B. C. 

The slogan adopted by the convention 
was “quality first,” and this theme was 
enlarged upon by the various speakers. 
An address on wheat buying in the Ca- 


G. R. MacGregor, L. G. Sage, P. G. 
Robertson, and M. H, Whinfield. 

A reception committee, under the 
chairmanship of T. J. Cherry, provided 
an elaborate program of entertainment. 
Meals were served at the Millers’ Lodge, 
an up-to-date hotel owned and operated 
by the Lake of the Woods company. 

The business of the convention com- 
pleted, the guests returned to Winnipeg, 
and were entertained by the company at 
a banquet held at the Royal Alexandra 
Hotel. On the concluding day of the 
convention, special arrangements were 
made with the railway company, and 





In Front of the Company’s Bakery and Laboratory at Keewatin 


nadian West was given by W. A. Has- 
tings, manager of the wheat department, 
under whose charge the company’s 125 
wheat receiving elevators supply the 
mills with Canada’s finest milling wheat. 
H. Cornish gave a comprehensive outline 
of milling processes as carired on in a 
modern flour mill, which was followed 
by a practical demonstration in the big 
“C” mill at Keewatin. 

J. M. Pearen, chemist, in an interest- 
ing talk, explained the workings of an 
up-to-date experimental mill, laboratory 
and bakeshop, and gave demonstrations 
of wheat and flour testing and bread 
making. The importance of advertis- 
ing in modern merchandising was ex- 
plained by E. M. Emery, of the adver- 
tising staff. Sales demonstrations of 
various experiences in the selling of mill 
products were given by Charles Wallace 
and T. A. Buchanan, J. R. Bisaillon and 
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Convention Delegates Outside the Company’s Office and Memorial Buildings at Keewatin 


members of the staff taken on a trip to 
Souris, Brandon, and other Manitoba 
points of wheat producing fame. 

Presentations were made on behalf of 
the staff to W. W. Hutchison, N. J. 
Breen, H. Cornish, and T. J. Cherry, in 
appreciation of the splendid hospitality 
extended during the convention. 

Those taking part: W. R. Allan, James 
Alexander, J. E. Anderson, F. H. Arm- 
strong, W. D. Armstrong, W. Austin, 
Victor Audet, N. J. Breen, J. R. Bisail- 
lon, W. Blanchard, George H. Booth, T. 
A. Buchanan, A. D. Brown, H. Brown, 
R. D. Boyd, H. R. Bradshaw, C. Bur- 
goyne, J. Cook, J. J. R. Cherry, T. C. 
Cherry, T J. Cherry, D. Cuthbert, H. 
Cornish, W. G. Craig, W. R. Davis, W. 
Drew, R. A. Dunbar, E. M. Emery, 
George Eccles, W. J. Fee, J. Feir, H. L. 
Gray, D. Gordon, J. Gordon, W. R. 
Grant, N. J. Hansen, W. W. Hutchison, 





George F. Hall, G. V. Hastings, W. A. 
Hastings, E. V. Haines, F. N. Hardy- 
man, J. J. House, James Henderson, J. 
Hutchinson, W. G. Johnson, A. B. John- 
ston, J. Johnston, R. C. Kellett, J. R. 
Kennedy, W. W. King, Frank Lang, W. 
I.. MacGregor, D. McGregor, George R. 
MacGregor, D. L. 
MacDougall, A. C. 
MeMillan, A. H. 
MeMillan, J. M. 
McKenzie, A. S. 
McCormick, W. D. 
McCormick, N. A. 
MeMillan, T. H. 
McCarthy, A. M. 
McLean, D. C. Mc- 
Intyre, H. C. Mc- 
Williams, C. A. 
Moir, F. H. Marsh 
(Bank of Toron- 
to), C. O. Meigh- 
en, J. C. Middle- 
ton, J. J. A. Mor- 
rison, George Mun- 
ro, T. H. Newell, General F. S. Meighen 
J. W. Nicolson, J. President 
Oakes, D. M. Or- 

ton, James A. Osborne, J. M. Pearen, J. 
H. Pritchard, L. S. Ripley, D. Rae, P. G. 
Robertson, James Robinson, T. A. Raine, 
I.. G. Sage, C. A. Scott, 'T. W. Storey, J. 
S. Spence, F. Tonkins, R. S. Thomson, 
John Toms, J. Trowell, H. L. Tuck, W. 
B. Venini, W. H. 
Whinfield, Charles 
Wallace, A. C. 
Witt, W. J. Win- 
ter. 





G. Rock. 

When the for- 
mer German crown 
prince was told, 
upon his arrival in 
Holland after the 
armistice, that he 
could settle down 
on the island of 
Wieringen, the 
idea was to con- 
fine him to a strip 








~ W. W. Hutchison 
of ground entirely = yice president and 


surrounded by General Manager 
water, so that his 

going and coming could be controlled by 
the Dutch police. Since his departure 
to become a German miller, Wieringen 
has ceased to be an island. It is now 
connected with the mainland by a dike 
built as part of the program in the rec- 
lamation of the Zuider Zee. 
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MILLING IN ONTARIO 

There is a certain feeling of regret 
in the Ontario flour milling trade at the 
news that several more of the historical 
concerns in the winter wheat milling 
business of this province are passing out 
of existence. Items about these changes 
have appeared in this correspondence in 
recent weeks. At their present rate of 
going in a few years there will be few of 
the old pre-war companies that have 
been long associated with the winter 
wheat milling business in Ontario left to 
mourn over changing conditions, 

Another sign of the times is the dis- 
appearance of several brokerage con- 
cerns that have been handling winter 
wheat flour for export. In February, 
1923, death removed W. C. Omand, who 
was at that time the most widely known 
broker in the Canadian flour business, 
and now there is announced the clos- 
ing of the Canadian Flour Export Co., 
Ltd., which is going into liquidation. 
This company was organized by the win- 
ter wheat millers of Ontario to handle 
the surplus products of their mills and 
has had a successful career. Reduced 
production of winter wheat for export 
is the cause of its decision to go out of 
business. 

While these conditions seem to indi- 
cate that milling in Ontario is losing its 
importance, this is not really so as larger 
and more modern mills are making up 
the loss of capacity due to casualties 
among the country concerns. At one 
time the success of a flour mill was 
mostly a matter of local markets and 
local supplies of wheat. Now everything 
depends upon the tapping of streams of 
western spring wheat on their way to 
Atlantic seaboard and mills that have 
out of the way hauls on this business are 
handicapped. In time there will spring 
up around the various lake fronts of On- 
tario new plants, owned and operated by 
the sons of the country millers of the 
past, that will greatly exceed in output 
and commercial importance the mills of 
yesterday. 


TORONTO 


Demand for flour is not so good. 
Buyers are indifferent. Mills making 
springs are busy on orders booked in 
August, but report few new sales. Do- 
mestic prices are unchanged. On Sept. 
6 top patents were quoted at $7.90 bbl, 
seconds at $7.40 and first clears at $7.20, 
in 98-lb jutes, mixed car lots, delivered 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for spot 
cash, 

Ontario soft winters were selling more 
freely, as mills were better supplied 
with wheat. Prices receded as offerings 
increased. At the end of the week good 
makes of 90 per cent patents were quot- 
ed at $5.20@5.40 bbl, bulk, Toronto, and 
at Montreal, in secondhand jute bags, 
$5.50@5.75. 

There was not the same demand for 
springs for export. Cables were numer- 
ous, but as mill prices closed the week 
6d higher than on previous Saturday, 
buyers would not pay the advance. At 
the close, Sept. 6, mills were asking 42s 
6d per 280 lbs, in 140’s jute, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, October sea- 
board loading. 

Ontario winters sold a little more free- 
ly for export. Sellers were asking 39s 
6d@40s per 280 lbs, in cotton 140’s, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, September seaboard. 


MILLFEED 


Production of bran and shorts was 
heavier than is usual at this time of year, 
and the market was soft. Local prices 
did not change last week. On Sept. 6 
mills were offering bran at $29 ton, 
shorts at $31, middlings at $37 and feed 





flour at $41, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario new crop soft winter wheat 
came in more freely. Mills reported the 
quality good. Heavier deliveries de- 
pressed prices, though last week brought 
no great change. On Sept. 6 mills at 
country points were paying $1.10@1.15 bu 
for wagonloads of No, 2 red or white at 
their doors, and for car lots, f.o.b., coun- 
try points, $1.14@1.18. 

Western spring wheat at Bay ports 
eased off about 3c during the week. On 
Sept. 6 Ontario mills were paying $1.414% 
bu for No. 1 northern, car lots, track, 
Georgian Bay or Lake Huron ports. 


CEREALS 


Cereals moved moderately well last 
week, and prices hardened. Best brands 
of rolled oats closed firm at $6.90 bbl, 
in 90-lb bags, mixed car lots, delivered, 
and prices ranged $6.60@6.90; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Export trading was dull. Buyers and 
sellers were about Is apart. On Satur- 
day, mills were asking for rolled oats 
42s per 280 lbs, jute, bags, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, September seaboard, and for heavy 
oatmeal 40s. 

Oat hulls were sold to Montreal dur- 
ing the week at $17 ton, car lots, bags 
included. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Harvesting operations slowed up busi- 
ness in coarse grains, but a fair trade 
was done last week. Quotations on Sept. 
6: No. 3 Canadian western oats 60c bu, 
track, Bay ports; No. 3 yellow corn 
$1.36 bu, Toronto freights; government 
standard screenings $22.50 ton, track, 
Bay ports; new crop Ontario oats, No. 
3 white 48@50c bu, malting barley 75@ 
78c, rye 88@92c, in car lots, on track, 
at country shipping points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

September space to Europe is well 
booked, but steamship agents find Oc- 
tober dull. Rates held at previous fig- 
ures. On Sept. 6 shipping companies 
were offering space to Canadian mills 
at 18c cwt to London, Liverpool and 
Manchester, 19¢ to Glasgow and Avon- 
mouth, 20c to Hull, 22c to Belfast and 
Dublin, and 19c to Rotterdam and Am- 
sterdam. 

NOTES 


David Mahaffy, flour merchant, Mont- 
real, Que., was in Toronto on Sept. 5. 

The Grain Marketing Co., of Chicago, 
has appointed Chaplin Bros. & Co., To- 
ronto, agents for this city. 

A farmer in Ontario has threshed 64 
bus to the acre from 18 acres of winter 
wheat harvested in August. This is said 
to be a record yield for the crop. 

Gustav Ejichholz, of Eichholz & Loeser, 
flour importers, Hamburg, Germany, 
was in Toronto on Sept. 5. He was vis- 
iting members of the Canadian trade. 

Between Aug. 30 and Sept. 6 prices 
for Canadian spring wheat flour for ex- 
port eased off about 5@10c bbl in the 
amount they would actually return to 
the mill. 

The province of Ontario has had such 
a splendid crop of fodder grains and 
grasses that farmers are looking for- 
ward to considerably smaller expendi- 
ture for feedingstuffs next winter. This 
in turn may react on the market for 
millfeed. 

During the crop year ended Aug. 30 
the price of Canadian export patent 
flour at seaboard ranged from $5.51 bbl, 
bulk basis, on Sept. 1, 1923, down to 
$4.75 on April 1, 1994, and from that low 





point up to $6.70 toward the end of 
July and then down again to $6.25, the 
closing figure for the crop year. 


Letters from Glasgow say there is a 
good market for Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour waiting to be developed by 
the mills of this province. Last year, 
owing to scarcity of this class of wheat, 
the volume of business in flour fell off 
to the smallest quantity in many years. 
It is gratifying to know that trade will 
now have a chance to revive. 


The closing of the crop year ending 
Aug. 31 was marked by a general hard- 
ening in the market for Canadian milling 
company shares. While financial state- 
ments will not be known for some weeks, 
there is no doubt that shareholders will 
get their customary dividends. More- 
over, they have the promise of another 
favorable year. 


MONTREAL 

A considerable renewal of activity in 
spring wheat flour for export purposes 
marked the Montreal flour market last 
week. European buyers were bidding 
freely for Canadian flour, and a number 
of sales for this month’s shipment are 
reported. United Kingdom trade was 
not so brisk. 

Home trade was also quiet, and prices 
were unchanged at the close of last week, 
as follows: first patents $7.90 bbl, sec- 
onds $7.40, and bakers $7.20, jute, ex- 
track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

There was a moderate business in new 
crop winter wheat flour, the supply just 
about equaling the demand. Several 
sales to buyers in the British West Indies 
were reported. 

Car lot sales were reported at $5.90@ 
6 bbl, ex-track, secondhand jute, and 
broken lots at $6.10@6.20, ex-store. 
Broken lots of old crop in new cottons 
yt at $7.20 bbl, and in secondhand jute 
at $7. 

Trade in all lines of millfeed moved 
quietly, with home trade predominating. 
Prices at the close of the week: bran 
$29.25 ton, shorts $31.25, middlings 
$37.25, with bags, less 25c ton for cash. 

Rolled oats sold steadily at $3.55@3.75 
per 90-lb bag, delivered. White corn 
flour $7@7.30 bbl, jute, delivered; busi- 
ness quiet. 

NOTES 


On Sept. 3, the busiest day last week, 
the harbor loaded 965,119 bus wheat on 
ocean vessels, and received 548,751 from 
lake vessels. The total grain handled here 
from the opening of navigation up to 
Sept. 3, inclusive, is 75,422,601 bus, an in- 
crease over the same period last year of 
6,172,342. 

At the close of last week there were 
60 lake vessels in the harbor, waiting to 
unload some 4,000,000 bus grain. The 
Tarte Pier elevator, which is now being 
completed, has a capacity of 2,000,000 
bus, and could, if necessary, be used for 
storage purposes at once, but it will not 
be ready for full operation for another 
month. There is a large quantity of 
grain coming along by rail, however, and 
cegenenres must also be provided for 

is. 

Expecting the heaviest grain rush they 
have ever experienced to start shortly, 
Montreal harbor commissioners have 
asked railway companies, grain brokers 
and steamship people to nominate repre- 
sentatives to form a committee to advise 
them as to getting the grain through the 
harbor in the least possible time. Mem- 
bers believed to have been already nom- 
inated are: E. N. Todd, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; C. J. Smith, Canadian 
National Railways; F. A. Heywood, 
president Montreal Corn Exchange; T. 





R. Enderby, Canada Steamship Lins, 
Ltd. The committee will meet under t ie 
chairmanship of T. W. Harvie, gene::i! 
manager of the harbor. 

A. E. Perks 


WINNIPEG 

The flour mills of western Canada : re 
all active. There is a steady demand : or 
flour for domestic consumption, and in 
most cases an improved volume of bu i- 
ness is reported. Export trade is s' |! 
limited, but there are evidences tl) it 
over-sea markets are again showing : \- 
terest in Canadian flour, and a gene: 1! 
feeling exists that this branch of the i .- 
dustry will shortly become more acti) °. 
Prices remain unchanged, 

For delivery between Fort Willian 
and the Saskatchewan boundary top pz - 
ent springs were quoted Sept. 6 at °8 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.40, and first clea:s 
at $6, Fort William basis, sight draf ; 
cotton, 25c over this basis. Saskatch - 
wan and Alberta were 10c under Mai 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 10@3 
over. Bakers purchasing their requir. - 
ments in jute got special prices. 

Western millers report a very strony 
demand for bran and shorts. In add - 
tion to heavy sales of millfeed at loc | 
points, the call for these products fron 
across the line and from eastern Can - 
dian markets continues unabated. Mo t 
of the larger mills in the prairies repo-t 
a demand in excess of their output. 
Quotations, Sept. 6: Fort William, brin 
$21.50 and shorts $23.50, in mixed cais 
with flour; Manitoba, Saskatchewan ail 
Alberta, bran $22 and shorts $24; i: 
terior British Columbia, bran $26 an‘! 
shorts $28; Pacific Coast, bran $27 an 
shorts $29. 

A steady export demand continues t: 
be the sole feature of the western oat 
meal market. The domestic call is ex 
tremely limited. Quotations, Sept. 6 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3.20, oatmea 
in 98-lb bags $4, delivered to the trade 

The cash wheat market is somewhat 
erratic, as is usually the case at thi: 
season of the year. New crop wheat i 
beginning to come through, and buyer 
are holding off until the movement i 
larger. The few cars received thus fa 
have graded well and proved of goo 
protein content. The trade seems satis 
fied that this crop will be of good qua! 
ity. Offerings of old wheat are sma 
and, except for a little business done i 
the lower grades, trading has been quie' 
Exporters and millers have been tl 
principal buyers of what wheat ha 
changed hands. The inquiry for whe« 
in the future positions is slightly mor 
active. Prices for No. 1 northern i 
store, Fort William: 

--—Futures— 


Cash Oct. - Dex 
OE, SF ev sivcegss Docs ccs ek wicat Bese 
Se Ws keas ceeen 1.36% 1.29% 1.26 
0 ere 1.37% 1.30% 1.26 
«Gp o0de en é 1.36% 1.29% 1.26 
Ph, & veeevcesey 1.35% 1.28% 1.25 
Bs © ches ven ens 1.33% 1.28 1,24 

*Holiday. 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg fo 
the seven days ending Sept. 4 average 
42 cars per day, compared with 21 fo 
the previous seven days, and 160 for th 
corresponding period in 1923. 

A fairly good demand for cash oat: 
exists, but only odd cars are being of- 
fered. Cash barley is in better demand 
A few cars of new crop grain are arriv- 
ing daily, and are selling at old crop 
quotations. New cro e is now mov- 
ing freely and considerably more inter- 
est is now being shown in this grain 
The lower grades are especially in re- 
quest. Lightness of flaxseed stocks is 
making trading impossible, and _ the 
crushing interests are out of the market. 
Quotations, Sept. 6: No. 2 western Cana- 
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dian oats, 565gc bu; barley, 88%c; rye, 
90%c; fi $2.16. 
NOTES 

George Cormack, milling superintend- 
ent Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Winnipeg last week. 

J. E. Anderson, local manager Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has been visiting western Canada. 

The first delivery of Saskatchewan’s 
new wheat was made to the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd. Moose Jaw, Sept. 2. It 
graded No. 1 northern, and weighed 66% 
Ibs to the bu. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, who has been in western Canada at- 
tending the recent sales convention of 
his company, has returned home. 

A report from Regina, Sask., an- 
nounces the amalgamation of all the sub- 
idiary companies of the Saskatchewan 

-operative Elevator Co. under the 
ume of the parent body. Previously, 
© Saskatchewan Co-operative Termi- 
ils, Ltd., the James Stewart Grain Cor- 
p ration of New York, and the James 
Stewart Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, were 
»erated as separate units. These will 
1.w be operated as departments of the 
»vrent firm, 


sa5o2 


—s° 


G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour prices are unchanged 
and sales draggy. ‘The trade is pretty 
\ cll stocked with flour purchased before 
prices advanced. Oriental buyers show 

ry little interest, but sales to the Unit- 

Kingdom and the Continent are being 

ide, although not in any volume. 

Old crop wheat was selling at le over 
\\ innipeg spot prices last week, but only 

ry limited quantities were available. 

‘ere was considerable bidding for new 

yp wheat for October shipment. For 
sis No. 1 northern, with Nos. 2, 3 and 
applicable at Winnipeg spot spreads, 
date of inspection, shipment on or be- 
re Oct. 5, 64%c over October was bid; 
shipment before Oct. 10, 6c over; before 
Oct. 15, 5%e over; before Oct. 20, 5c 
over; for all October shipment, 4%c over. 

Export business was done last week to 
United Kingdom and Scandinavian ports. 
Vancouver quotations were about Ic too 
high, compared with Atlantic prices, for 
October, but exporters who felt that 
prices would be much easier before Oc- 
tober took on some business without put- 
ting out hedges. Oriental buyers were 
interested onlookers, expecting easier 
markets and an opportunity to buy. 
The trade anticipates heavy buying by 
the Orient on any marked recession in 
prices. 

Millfeed, as is usual between crops, 
was very scarce, and could only be pur- 
chased in car lots containing a goodly 
quantity of flour. Prices were $27 ton 
for bran and $29 for shorts. There was 
considerable inquiry from California for 
October and November shipment, and 
prices indicated were fairly attractive, 
but mills preferred to see some activity 
in export flour before contracting any 
large volume of feeds. 

September space to Europe was avail- 
able at 22s 6d for early September load- 
ing, and 27s 6d for late September. Oc- 
tober space was quoted at 30s for early 
in the month and 31s 3d for late ship- 
ment. November and December space 
was offered at 35s, but exporters’ ideas 
were 32s 6d@33s 9d. Charters for late 
October and early November loading 
were fixed at 3ls 3d@32s 6d. 


NOTES 


W. S. Logan, of N. M. Paterson & 
Co., Winnipeg, was a recent visitor here. 


J. E. Hall, general manager Vancou- 
ver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., has left 
for Winnipeg to meet Petrie Nicholls, a 
director of Spillers Overseas Industries, 
Ltd., which has recently acquired an in- 
terest in his company. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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_ United States exports to Latin Amer- 
ica for the year ending June, 1924, 
Showed an increase of $74,000,000, or 
more than 11 per cent over the preced- 
ing year. Increases were noted in our 
business with Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru, Panama, Venezuela, Uruguay, 
Chile, the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 
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INEXCUSABLE BICKERING 

Unfortunately there are times when 
every technicality of the law is resorted 
to for the personal gain or interest of 
the individual, or minority, at the ex- 
pense of the majority, and that seems to 
be exactly what is eoming in the fight 
between the government and Edward F. 
Goltra, to whom a fleet of 19 barges and 
four towboats was leased in May, 1919, 
by the government, with the understand- 
ing that the fleet would be operated as 
a water carrier. 

The facts in the case are that the 
fleet was not operated on a commercial 
scale, and that when the government, 
sadly in need of additional equipment 
for its waterways, tried to get the boats 
back, an almost endless session of legal 
movements was instituted, with the re- 
sult that the fleet has been tied up while 
grain exporters were suffering for the 
want of adequate water transportation 
to the Gulf. 

Rumors have been numerous and va- 
ried as to why Goltra does not operate 
the fleet, and at the same time refuses 
to let the government use this much 
needed equipment. The most frequently 
talked of reason is that the big railroad 
interests, inimical to water transporta- 
tion, are back of this fight. Naturally 
this has not been proven, but as Goltra 
steadfastly refuses to make his position 
clear, it is inevitable that the shippers 
who are suffering for want of cargo 
space while this fleet lies tied up should 
jump at any conclusions they can reach. 

But reasons, real or imagined, are of 
no value in this case. What is needed is 
that the fleet be put in operation at the 
earliest possible date, and unless this is 
done grain shippers in this territory will 
rightfully have reason to criticize se- 
verely the entire manner in which this 
case has been handled. 


ST. LOUIS 


Very little change has occurred in the 
local flour situation. New business is 
rather quiet, but most mills are operating 
at a fairly satisfactory capacity because 
of good shipping instructions on old 
bookings, and some new business is con- 
stantly being done. 

The best domestic demand in_ this 
market is from the South for soft wheat 
flours, where supplies have apparently 
reached such a state that considerable 
flour must be booked for immediate ship- 
ment. That is about the only class of 
business that is being done now, as mill- 
ers and buyers alike seem to have very 
little interest in long-time bookings. 

It has been rather difficult of late to 
move the higher grades of hard winter 
wheat flour, probably because of a desire 
on the part of buyers to wait a little 
longer and see what effect the spring 
wheat crop will have on the market. 

Clears and low grades are very scarce, 
and offerings are usually promptly tak- 
en up. They are going into the export 
trade, largely to Latin America, but 
a somewhat better demand has also de- 
veloped in the United Kingdom and con- 
tinental markets the past week or 10 
days. Prices are holding up very well 
on this class of flour, but a slightly weak- 
er tendency has been noticed in the high- 
er grades. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 6: soft winter 
wheat short patent $6.30@6.75, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $5.70@6.15, 
first clear $4.85@5.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5.70@6, first 
clear $4.90@5.25; spring first patent $7 
@7.50, standard patent $6.70@7, first 
clear $5.60@6.10. 

MILLFEED 
A slightly stronger demand developed 


for bran toward the close of last week, 
while there were very few buyers of 
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shorts. However, all activity in the mill- 
feed market was quite limited, and only 
because offerings continue light is the 
price being held up to its present level. 
Mixers are providing about the only de- 
mand there is. Soft winter bran was 
quoted on Sept. 6 at $25.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $25, and gray shorts $30@31. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6............ 29,600 46 
Previous week ............ 29,600 46 
WOE GD os be ssw eccesesesn 48,100 95 
Two years ago .......-+++. 24,000 47 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Ame. BicBept. 6.00.0. ccesse 50,900 59- 
PEOVIOUD WOOK 2... ccccesess 60,300 69 
+. STE ee 49,400 64 
TWO FOOTE OHO 2c cccccccese 50,600 65 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 6, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— -Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 97,940 93,120 126,750 115,830 
Wheat, bus..1,058,080 951,205 816,240 670,900 
Corn, bus.... 275,800 567,267 258,730 356,390 
Oats, bus.... 974,000 806,000 520,830 451,830 
Rye, bus..... 23,400 23,100 23,350 2,640 
Barley, bus.. 22,400 41,600 9,300 8,300 
Bran and mill- 


feed, sacks. 15,520. ..... 43,680 ..... 
Mixed feed, 
sacks ..... a er 127,030 ...... 
WHEAT 


Choice soft wheat is in demand; other- 
wise, cash demand is quiet. There is lim- 
ited milling demand for protein hard 
wheat, but the market is rather quiet. 
Receipts last week were 421 cars, against 
697 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Sept. 6: No. 2 red, $1.38@1.40; No. 3 
red, $1.25@1.28; No. 4 red, $1.22@1.24; 
No. 3 hard, $1.22. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Scattered reports of slight frosts did 
not attract much attention of corn trad- 
ers. A few large operators are bull- 
ish on the lateness of the crop, while 
others regard the market as needing con- 
tinual stimulation to keep prices on 
the upgrade. September oats dull and 
nominal. 

Receipts of corn were 121 cars last 
week, against 285 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Sept. 6: No. 2 corn $1.21, 
No. 3 corn $1.20, No. 4 corn $1.19; No. 
2 yellow $1.24, No. 3 yellow $1.22, No. 4 
yellow $1.22, No. 5 yellow $1.21. Oats 
receipts, 383 cars, against 250. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 4844c; No. 3 oats, 47 
@48c. 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, Sept. 6, 
by St. Louis mills, as follows: standard 
meal $2.60@2.70 cwt, cream meal $2.80 
@2.90. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure white patent $5.40@5.60. bbl, me- 
dium $4.90@5.10, pure dark $4.40@4.50, 
rye meal $4.60@4.70. 


NEW SHIPPING BOARD MANAGER 


F. L. Jordan has been appointed man- 
ager of the St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, succeeding W. K. Kutnew- 
sky, who has resigned. Mr. Jordan has 
been connected with the Shipping Board 
for some time, having been assistant 
manager at Memphis, Tenn., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Before entering the serv- 
ice of the Shipping Board he was man- 
ager of the United States War Trade 
Board, in charge of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Eagle Pass, Texas, during 
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the war. He was for 18 years connected 
with the National Railways of Mexico. 


NOTES 

William B. Anderson, of the Nansen 
Commission Co., St. Louis, died, Aug. 30, 
at Commerce, Mo. 

A meeting lasting several days was 
held in Columbia, Mo., last week by the 
Missouri Farm Bureau. 

Allan Logan, of the Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis 
last week on his way home from a trip 
through the Northwest. 


Robbers recently entered the office of 
the Manewal Bread Co., St. Louis, and, 
keeping the occupants covered with a 
gun, escaped with about $1,200. 

Mrs. Anna Schwarz, wife of Armin 
Schwarz, a St. Louis retail baker, died 
very suddenly Sept. 3. She is survived 
by her husband and four children. 


Samuel Plant, of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, attended the re- 
gional meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation in Kansas City last week, 


E. J. Kelly, Omaha, Neb., who repre- 
sents the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, in that territory, was in 
St. Louis last week on account of the 
death of his mother. 


R. O. Gordon, Hockerville, Okla., has 
purchased the site of the Wheaton (Mo. 
Milling & Power Co., the plant of otc 
was burned some time ago, and will 
erect a modern flour and feed mill. 


Virtually all previous traffic records 
were broken by the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad during August. Local loadin 
and receipts from connections totale 
139,874 cars, compared with the former 
ae of 138,938 established in October, 
1923. 


It is reported in St. Louis that offi- 
cials of the Mississippi-Warrior Service 
have leased the giant Ohio River tow- 
boat, J. B. Richardson, and a fleet of 
barges from the West Kentucky Coal 
Co. for service during the heavy season 
now on in the river traffic. 


According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
33,905 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during August. Flour stocks on 
hand Sept. 2 amounted to 69,400 bbls, 
compared with 63,700 on Aug. 1 and 61,- 
194 on Sept. 1, 1923. 





MEMPHIS 

Movement of flour is fairly satisfac- 
tory, but new business is light. Jobbers 
report that the interior is adhering to its 
policy of buying only for immediate 
needs, but expressions are all favorable 
as to the outlook and some distributors 
are getting ready for enlarged demand 
as soon as cotton begins to be marketed. 

Little contract flour has been booked, 
as such has been discouraged by the mills 
and conditions have been such as to cause 
dealers to buy from hand to mouth. 
However, shipping instructions have 
been fairly satisfactory where any con- 
tracts were held, for stocks in all hands 
are light. 

Prices showed practically no change 
last week, although a few mills tempo- 
rarily elevated them, only to reduce them 
when demand failed to be stimulated 
thereby. The prevailing quotation for 
best short soft winter patents on Sept. 
5 was $8@8.50, Memphis basis, for 98's, 
and standard patents $1@1.25 less. A 
large rehandling concern reduced its sell- 
ing prices 25c, in response to declines 
made earlier by mills supplying the 
grades required. 

Harvesting of the cotton crop is now 
well started, and business is expected to 
improve steadily. Reports from the bak- 
ing trade indicate that conditions are 
healthy, but no disposition is shown to 
buy freely. Prices of hard winter wheat 
flours are unchanged. On Sept. 5 quo- 
tations were: short patents $6.50@6.95, 
and standard patents $5.95@6.25. 

Demand for millfeed has been light, ° 
buyers having taken very few cars of 
either bran or shorts during the week. 
The former held fairly steady at $26.50 
for spot stuff and $26.25 for last half 
September shipment, but gray shorts 
were offered freely at $31.50. 

Corn meal continued quiet. Best grade 
of cream was held most of the week at 
$5.85, although occasionally this price 
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was shaded about 10c. Demand for corn 
has been light, and receipts moderate. 
Cash No. 3 white was quoted, track, Sept. 
4, at $1.25. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Evansville, Ind., visited the local flour 
trade last week. 

G. E. Holloway, baker for the Gren- 
nan Baking Co., was caught in a mixer 
and received injuries from which he died. 

Walter J. Fransioli, secretary Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, has returned from his 
vacation, spent at Lookout and Signal 
mountains, near Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

The domestic flour demand is quiet. 
Dealers say buyers are limiting their or- 
ders to immediate needs. Considerable 
improvement is noted in the export flour 
trade, especially to Europe and Latin 
America. 

There is a so-called “rate war” be- 
tween the several steamship lines that 
serve Cuban ports. It is understood that 
the rate on corn from New Orleans to 
Havana, which has been around 22c, has 
been cut to 5c; that steamers are willing 
to carry oats from this port to the Cuban 
metropolis for 74%c and flour for 12%c. 
This sudden reduction has been respon- 
sible for brokers keeping the cables busy 
with offerings, based upon the steamship 
rate prevailing at the time the cable was 
sent; for quotations are given by the 
lines with a time limit attached to the 
constantly changing rates. 

Officials of one of the lines assert the 
rate war was thrust upon them by cer- 
tain conference lines, and that there was 
no alternative but to meet the situation 
as best they could. It was intimated 
that rates covering certain periods might 
be arranged with shippers, but little 
progress has been made along that line, 
as some of the shippers prefer to take 
chances with the present rates and even 
hope for lower ones. 

Some slight changes were noted-in flour 
prices, compared with those of the pre- 
vious week. Mills’ prices to dealers on 
Sept. 4, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
New Orleans: 

-— Winter—~ 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... 7.25 $6.25 $7.50 
96 per cent ....... 6.90 5 7.00 
100 per cent ...... 6,50 6.40 
Cut ccccccccveses 5.85 
Piet ClOAP . 2.20005 4.95 





Second clear ...... 7 ' anes 4.35 

Semolina, 4%ec Ib, 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.45 ewt, 
sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quotations: 
oats, No. 2 white 62c, No. 3 white 6lc; 
corn, No. 1 yellow $1.38, No. 2 $1.37; hay, 
alfalfa, No. 1 $27 ton, No. 2 $25.50; tim- 
othy, No. 1 $23, No. 2 $22. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
during the week, as reported by five of 
the six leading steamship lines serving 
the tropics, amounted to 24,531 bags. 
These lines supplied the following data: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,309 
bags; Santiago, 975; Kingston, 2,085; 
Colon, 2,075; La Guayra, 275; Limon, 
2,000; Panama City, 100; Tumaco, 40; 
Guayaquil, 844; Punta Arenas, 200; Liv- 
ingston, 500; Belize, 191; Guatemala 
City, 1,373; Truxillo, 40; Tela, 700; 
Bocas del Toro, 400; Puerto Colombia, 
1,175; Santa Marta, 50. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): Buenaven- 
tura, 400; Guayaquil, 1,050; Kingston, 
250; Paramaribo, 400. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (Steamship Serv- 
ice): Puerto Cortez, 840; Bluefields, 530; 
Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: 
Cruz, 1,500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: La 
Ceiba, 300; Vera Cruz, 600. 

S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 1,- 
712,140 bus wheat during August. Ele- 
vator stocks at New Orleans on Sept. 4: 
wheat, 2,334,000 bus; corn, 184,000; oats, 
23,000; rye, 36,000. 

Rice jobbers reported a moderate busi- 
ness at a small advance over firsthand 
prices. Some spoke of scarcity of early 


Havana, 1,728; Vera 


arrivals and said there would not be 
enough rice arriving to keep the mills 
working until late supplies begin, with 
blue rose arrivals perhaps not until Oc- 
tober. 


Interior mills are doing very lit- 
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tle. The lack of carry-over of rough rice 
is given as a reason for the present mill- 
ing situation. 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 4......... 96,475 1,790 

Same period, 1923 ........ 42,789 20,926 
Sales— 

16,487 61,975 


Season to Sept. 4 ........ 


Same period, 1923 .. 6,059 39,958 


R. A. SULLIVAN. 


STATE FLOUR MILL 
TALK IN AUSTRALIA 


New Labor Premier in Victoria Announces 
Inquiry Into Flour and Bread Prices 
—Hints at State Industry 


Metzourne, Vicrorta, July 28.—In 
sympathy with the unfavorable crop re- 
ports from Canada and the United 
States, the price of wheat in Australia 
has advanced rapidly during the past 
week, and is now quoted at the equiva- 
lent of 6s bu at the principal seaports. 
In keeping with the upward movement 
of grain, flour has been advanced to £15 
ton in Melbourne. 

As a result, notwithstanding protests 
of a most vigorous nature from prac- 
tically all quarters, bakers have put up 
the price of bread to 11d per 4-lb loaf, 
where cash is paid at the door, and 1s 
where booking is done. 

In the other capital cities, and in a 
great many of the country centers, the 
rates have also risen, and on all sides 
are heard allegations of profiteering by 
millers and bakers, who, one would im- 
agine from the heated newspaper articles 
and letters, had deliberately planned a 
campaign to fleece the consumers. Those 
who are crying out loudly against the 
advances in the prices of flour and 
bread appear, purposely or otherwise, to 
shut their eyes to the fact that the 
whole situation is explained by the har- 
dening of the wheat market throughout 
the world, 

As illustrating the trend of feeling in 
the matter, let me quote from one of 
the leading Melbourne dailies, which 
heads its article: “Huge Profits of Mill- 
ers and Bakers”: “In the case of millers 
who buy their wheat through the Wheat- 
growers’ Corporation, there is some slight 
justification for the excuse that the rapid 
rise in the world’s parity for wheat ac- 
counts for the rapid advance in the price 
of flour. In the case of the large mill- 
ing firms trading in ‘free’ wheat, how- 
ever, the increase in price is a greedy 
holdup of the consumers of Victoria. 
The millers tied to the corporation buy 
their supplies monthly, at a price fixed 
at the beginning of each month. Ac- 
cordingly; they are more or less closely 
tied to the movements of the over-sea 
markets. But there are a few millers 
doing quite a considerable business who 
are in an entirely different position. 

“These are the millers who bought 
‘free’ wheat early in the year, at 3s 9d4@ 
4s bu, plus railway freight, amounting 
to about 4d bu, and the whole of the 
wheat they bought probably did not av- 
erage more than 4s 6d bu at the mills in 
Melbourne. By the time the season is 
completed these mills will have gristed 
about 3,250,000 bus of wheat for local 
consumption. At present they hold some 
1,500,000 bus bought in January at less 
than 4s 6d bu, which will go into con- 
sumption between this and the end of 
the year. 

“On the unexhausted portion of their 
stocks alone they will make a clear profit 
of over £75,000, over and above other 
millers. This profit comes out of grow- 
er and consumer. It has to be borne in 
mind, too, that these millers have made 
an enormous profit out of the ‘free’ 
wheat which they have already sold both 
locally and abroad.” 

The new Labor premier in Victoria, 
Mr. Prendergast, has been besieged with 
urgent appeals to “put matters right,” 
and see that consumers are given a fair 
deal. A few days ago a strong deputa- 
tion waited upon him, and requested that 
a special commissioner should be ap- 
pointed immediately to investigate the 
charges made for wheat flour and bread. 
That course has now been adopted, and 
the public will await the outcome with 
much interest, if not actual anxiety. 

One of the speakers at the deputation 
declared that consumers were “suffering 











from the effects of gambling on the 
American wheat markets,” and suggest- 
ed that in order, in future, to avoid 
conditions such as those which have 
arisen, the government should earmark 
sufficient wheat at a fair price to meet 
home consumption requirements. 

The premier heatedly agreed that it 
was little short of criminal that people 
oversea should be allowed to speculate 
with prices, and so keep up the cost of 
living here. Readers of The Northwest- 
ern Miller may smile at such a naive 
declaration, but they should bear in mind 
that Mr. Prendergast is the avowed rep- 
resentative of the working classes, and 
he must invest his speeches with senti- 
ments which will appeal to those who 
rae him where he is. 

However, Mr. Prendergast went much 
further. He promised that the commis- 
sioner would begin an inquiry into the 
price of bread immediately; that there 
would be a stock taking of flour at the 
mills to see whether it had been pur- 
chased at the old price; that if the mat- 
ter could not be remedied by administra- 
tion it would be done by law, and he 
hinted that, failing everything else, the 
example of Queensland would be fol- 
lowed and prices would be fixed. 

Then he sprang a bombshell, and an- 
nounced: “We intend to start a state 
flour mill. It is an important part of 
our policy.” 

That last observation evidently con- 
veyed more than was intended, or else it 
aroused the feelings, possibly, of those 
members of the Country Party who have 
it in their power to cut the ground from 
under Mr. Prendergast’s feet. At all 
events, the following day he explained 
that, in some quarters, his statements 
had been interpreted as meaning that it 
was the intention of the ministry to 
establish a flour mill immediately. 

He went on to say that what he had 
intended to convey was that the estab- 
lishment of a flour mill was included in 
the Labor Party’s platform, and that the 
ministry would not be satisfied if millers 
and others who sold flour were not pre- 
pared to consider the question of charg- 
ing reasonable rates. The ministry had 
not decided what action it would take, 
but he wanted to make it clear that the 
ministry was authorized by the party 
platform to establish a mill if that were 
thought necessary. 

The Melbourne millers have intimated 
that they will welcome any inquiry re- 
garding the cost of flour which, they 
naturally explained, is determined by 
the price ruling for wheat oversea. 

The secretary of the Trades Hall Coun- 
cil has pointed out that the Labor Party 
stands for an arrangement by which a 
sufficient supply of wheat to cater for 
local requirements shall be taken over 
by the government from all wheat grow- 
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ers. A reasonable price, of course, must 
be paid for the wheat—sufficient to al- 
low of the payment to the farmer and 
the members of his family, or any out- 
side labor employed, a wage equal to 
the highest standard enjoyed by city 
workmen, and also a reasonable protit 
to the farmer on the transaction. The 
balance of the crop could be placed on 
the market for export or otherwise. 
The party contends that it is the duty 
of the government to cater for the wants 
of its own people from its own produc- 
tion, and to see that the food supply is 
conserved before the raw products are 
permitted to be sent all over the world 
for speculative purposes, 


ALLEGED FLOUR MONOPOLY 


According to advices from New Zea- 
land an action is being brought by the 
crown against several flour milling com- 
panies from each of which £500 is 
claimed for alleged breach of the Co:n- 
mercial Trusts Act. The allegation is 
that Distributors, Ltd., with which the 
companies charged are associated, |\as 
acquired practically a monopoly of the 
supply of flour throughout the greater 
part of the dominion, and that the mo- 
nopoly is contrary to public interest, 
and therefore a breach of the act. 


VARIOUS MATTERS 


Recently the Overseas Shipping R« 
resentatives’ Association suggested tl 
bags of wheat shipped from differe 
Australian ports should have distincti 
color marks with a view to facilitare 
the delivery of cargo. The matter w 
referred to the Corn Trade Section . 
the Melbourne Chamber of Commer 
and on its recommendation the coun 
has reported favorably on the propos: 

Lately several hundred tons of bri 
and pollard have been sold by Victori 
millers for shipment to the United Kinz- 
dom. The business, which has been made 
possible by the low rates of freight now 
ruling (37s 6d ton for machine pressed 
bagging), has proved very acceptalle 
to the trade, owing to the relatively poor 
home consumption. Prior to the wir 
Victoria carried on a fair trade in bran 
and pollard with Germany, Holland and 
other continental countries, as well «s 
with the United Kingdom. 

In consequence of the rapid changes 
in the prices ruling for wheat lately the 
operations of over-sea buyers of flour in 
Australia have been marked by extreme 
caution. Egypt, however, has _ bougiit 
fairly freely, and although the United 
Kingdom importers have been largely 
content to await developments, recet! 
sales abroad have been so extensive that 
most of the millers have sufficient orders 
on hand to keep the mills running ful! 
time for some weeks to come. 

Cuartes J. MAtrHews. 
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Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from Aug. 1, 1923, to July 31, 1924, by princip 


countries of destination, in barrels of 196 lbs 





(000’s omitted): 
Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Tota 
os 1 ° 2 2 1 ee 1 ’ 


2 1 2 1 2 2 1 2 

19 16 12 16 6 14 19 17 172 
6 es 7 9 10 3 18 11 79 
76 57 36 61 46 69 60 53 
31 28 19 33 16 13 14 16 
31 47 15 39 13 11 29 16 
21 27 16 32 29 23 28 16 
216 #178 244 #340 211 252 


Stotorors 


a 
~ 
o 

2 
to 


24 29 48613 4 13 7 7 1 
23 54 90 152 111 58 51 46 7 
2 es 1 1 1 o° ee 3 
6 1 3 2 3 os 1 
1 eo oe oe “ ee t 
3 oe 4 2 3 1 1 
12 10 35 32 360s 2.1 4 es 1 
82 45 35 60 43 «23 2 12 4 
19 13 7 15 10 6 9 7 1 
1 ‘ 2 os 
516 381 326 3875 268 393 392 220 4,1 
22 14 16 31 9 13 12 8 2 
22 14 8 15 8 12 9 12 13 
oe 2 ee oe se 5 3 o° 1 
15 5 1 5 10 13 3 1 s 
29 16 10 11 4 7 6 1 16 
3 2 se 2 os 3 3 3 2 
3 2 1 4 2 2 3 1 : 
es 1 es 1 oe 1 se oe 
6 1 1 3 2 2 ee oe 2 
s 9 6 2 1 1 3 3 
es 1 1 es ew 1 2 1 li 
ee 1 ee 1 ee we 1 os a 
1 ee o« 1 1 1 1 2 1 
oe 1 we 1 es 1 1 1 
1 1 2 3 1 2 os . 1 
1 os 1 1 1 oe 1 
ee 1 oe 2 oe 4 3 3 1 


To— Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
+5 40%:00ne0-0eean® 1 on és 1 
BORED occ eeciweseeens 1 1 2 2 
British Guiana ......... 15 9 16 14 
British South Africa..... 5 3 1 6 
British West Indies...... 65 45 69 66 
CO bbe b 06-444 + 8 008-060 es 15 12 24 21 
DEE Gencnrteescacon 10 6 19 62 
er er 10 5 17 26 
Co eer te 125 52 226 271 
GE ee se ce rteecesvedus 21 19 71 49 
Pg icesevteseees 20 28 19 18 
MEE. 6.9586 vcceneseeeess 5 8 s 14 
Netherlands ............-. 6 5 13 18 
Newfoundland .......... 23 25 71 64 
EE bbb O06 666 0600008 6s a 1 20 17 
CN ies d cc entesesaceees 16 24 42 33 
French West Indies...... es oe 1 1 
TRBtHOMIR 2. cccccccccccees Ka a 4 2 
ETT errr 6 _ 8 9 
p | | WPPETTEEETeee ee ee 1 oe 2 3 
PE Svcs envenevacunes 8 as 6 1 
Norway 39 “* 41 25 
Sweden ...... 7 4 17 19 
ri: Ae 11 5 2 4 
United Kingdom . -.++ 194 173 394 545 
United States ........... 18 13 25 19 
Venezuela ..........+-55 5 8 13 7 
TUBOSIAVIA .ccccccccccses 3 2 oe 2 
TEEN ca ceccccscccecevics 4 3 8 12 
566 Eee bs-6.0:4 6.O0 a a 1 os 5 12 
POMOERAG ccccccccsesccese 1 1 1 3 
San Domingo ........... 2 3 1 
Philippine Islands ...... i% ee 1 
pT PPT eee 1 1 4 1 
Czechoslovakia .......... 1 e ° <2 
DEE & Ga ceeeecetéweeeens 3 oe 1 4 
British West Africa ..... 2 ee 1 2 
BR. PETES, SEB. occ ccaccce 1 1 1 1 
Portuguese Africa........ 2 ee 1 
British Honduras ....... os 1 os 
CR BION occ cee eesccens — os 
REE 200 Se cnceesecoess 
SED hn oh casesancsecees 

ND cot eecctacdecs 657 


456 1,155 1,357 1,390 1,052 1,092 1,398 


890 1,057 903 613 12,020 
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NEW YORK 

The volume of flour sales in the New 
York market last week was not as great 
as during the two previous weeks. Au- 
gust was an excellent month throughout 
the trade, and most of the holes were 
stopped up then. The larger bakers took 
on sufficient flour to cover their needs 
for a time ahead, so it was only to be 
expected that business would again re- 
solve itself into the smaller lots for im- 
mediate needs that had been the general 
rule in the market for some time pre- 
viously. 

Buyers are able to get such prompt 
shipment from the mills, that, having 
failed to purchase at lower prices, they 
are not now inclined to buy in any quan- 
tity. The slackened demand from the 
interior, with the expected pressure of 
the new spring wheat crop led buyers to 
look for reduced prices, just as they 
were sure in June that the winter wheat 
crop would bring prices down, so they 
had no wish to buy for anything but 
their immediate requirements. 

\s a matter of fact they have appar- 
ently grown so accustomed to this policy 
that it would take a radical change in 
the market to divert them from it. 
Moreover, since stocks continue light, 
there is reason to believe that this buy- 
ing, though in small lots, will continue 
to make a fair total. 

Prices were very little changed. Where 
the line was drawn between old and new 
crop spring wheat flours, there was a 
difference of about 15c bbl. Prices on 
low grades continued relatively very 
high, and as few mills had any to offer 
the range for immediate delivery was 
about $6.55@6.75, for future shipment 
(late October and November) there were 
sales around $6.25, and the range was 
about $6.20@6.50. 

In hard winters the range of prices 
was extremely wide. Straights, for ex- 
ample, were quoted all the way from $6 
to $7.15, and while the quality differed 
about in proportion to the price, it was 
hard to make buyers realize this. 

Rye flour was inactive. Quotations 
were about $5.25@5.75, and as much of 
the trade was supplied at $5, it was not 
interested, 

There was a fairly active export de- 
mand, though the bulk of the sales went 
to Canadian mills, their terms and prices 
being more attractive than American 
millers could offer. 

Quotations generally ranged: spring 
fancy patent $7.50@8, standard patent 
$7@7.50, clear $6.15@6.75; hard winter 
short patent $6.75@7.50, straight $6@ 
7.15, clear $5.50@6; soft winter straight, 
$6@6.25; rye, $5.25@5.75,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 207,164 bbls; exports, 65,960. 

WHEAT 

Export business was of large propor- 
tions, and while a large part of the 
demand was for Canadian wheat, sales 
were made of American spring wheat 
for the first time in months. In spite of 
these operations, prices closed slightly 
lower, having sagged under hedging 
pressure. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.42; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.52; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.3914; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.52%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.37. Re- 
ceipts, 1,632,200 bus; exports, 529,455. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The corn market was feverish, as the 
talk of cold weather caused sharp cov- 
ering, with an advance in prices. During 
the close of the week the demand was 
not active, buyers being cautious, in view 
of the higher levels. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.38%; No. 2 mixed, $1.36%. 
Exports, 2,400 bus. 

The good export buying of oats was 
offset by heavy receipts at primary 





points. Quotations: No. 2 white, 58%4c; 
No. 3 white, 57%c. Receipts, 618,000 
bus; exports, 26,984. 
NOTES 
Cars of flour on spot last week to- 


taled 783, while during the same period 
last year there were 943. 


Richard Peek, of A. S. Leo’s office, is 
spending the week motoring through 
New York state with his family. 

J. A. Walter, president, and John 
McBride, vice president, J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Buffalo, were in New York 
Sept. 5. 

R. L. Groff, general manager Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., visited the office of 
A. S. Leo last week, leaving Sept. 3 for 
Boston. 

A. H. Porter, associated with the of- 
fice of the Harry E. White Co. here, left 
Sept. 6 for Minnesota, to be gone about 
two weeks. 


Word was received on the exchange 
of the death on Sept. 3 of W. P. Callag- 
han, who has been active in the grain 
export business for many years. 

Robert Barr, of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, left on Sept. 6 on an auto- 
mobile trip through the Middle West, 
combining business and pleasure. 

C. A. Anderson, general manager Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
spent Sept. 3 with Samuel Knighton & 
Son, the mill’s representatives here. 

Announcement has been made _ that 
the firm of Rousso & Danon will here- 
after be known as Danon & Danon, the 
same personnel carrying on the new 
partnership. 

Samuel Knighton was away last week 
on an automobile trip through the White 
and Green mountains to Canada, where 
he expected to visit the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 

F. O. Seaver spent the 10 days from 
Aug. 22 to Sept. 2 on a circuit of the 
milling states that apparently barred 
none within any reasonable distance, and 
went as far west as Kansas, Nebraska 
and Minnesota. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., has 
declared an extra dividend of 1% per 
cent on preferred stock, thereby wiping 
out the accumulation on this issue. It 
has also declared the regular quarterly 
preferred dividend of 1% per cent, both 
payable Oct. 1. 


H. C. Veatch, of Buffalo, eastern man- 
ager of the Kansas Milling Co., and John 
R. French, of French & Park, who han- 
dle this account in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, returned to New York last week 
after a trip to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Norfolk and Richmond. 

The many friends of Theodore Ismert 
were deeply concerned over the word of 
his death received here. L. A. Viviano, 
who besides handling the mill’s account 
here has been a close personal friend of 
Mr. Ismert’s for many years, left on 
the Century, Sept. 4, and the office here 
was closed on Saturday when the serv- 
ices were being held. 

Earl R. Gafford, who has been for 
several years connected with the Produce 
Exchange branch of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, has become associated with the 
Equitable Trust Co. of New York as as- 
sistant secretary, representing the bank 
through the Southwest, though with 
headquarters here. He expects to work 
closely with millers, in view of his bank- 
ing experience near Kansas City, mem- 
bership in the Produce Exchange, Flour 
Club, ete. 


The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was an increase of 1 
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per cent in the retail cost of food in 
June, 1924, compared with May, 1924. 
The index number was 141 in May, and 
142 in June. 


BUFFALO 


When the second unit of the new 
Pillsbury mill on the Blackwell ship 
canal begins this week the commercial 
production of flour, Buffalo’s dream of a 
weekly milling capacity of more than 
200,000 bbls will be a reality. Maximum 
output of the new mill, with the second 
unit in full operation, will be between 
8,500 and 9,000 bbls daily. There will be 
a further increase of 18,000 bbls or more 
early in October, when the new Russell- 
Miller plant will be in operation. 

The past week was devoted to “tuning 
up” of the new unit, which has nearly 
twice the capacity of the first one, which 
has been in operation for several months, 
A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., and M. A. Lehman, superin- 
tendent of mills, were here personally to 
supervise the experimental and later the 
commercial production. They were in 
frequent conference with William Keller, 
head miller of the magnificent new plant, 
Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager, 
and others who have sped the mill to 
completion. 

Officials of the company expressed sat- 
isfaction with the initial operation, and 
were highly gratified at the smoothness 
with which. the new mills and other 
equipment were broken in. 

Buffalo’s present mills are undergoing 
constant improvement and _ expansion, 
and the veterans of the industry here 
are predicting with confidence that the 
growth of this city as a flour producing 
and distributing center, exceptional as it 
has been in the past decade, will be sur- 
passed in the future. 

Flour was rather inactive last week. 
Determined efforts were made to hold 
prices at former levels, but consumers 
had no confidence in values. As most 
bakers and other large users have their 
immediate requirements covered, they 
declined to come into the market. 

Some Kansas mills booked a little busi- 
ness, but northwestern mills and their 
representatives reported an exceptionally 
quiet week. 

Semolina advanced to 4c lb, bulk, Buf- 
falo, but macaroni buyers had placed 
round lots %c lower and would not buy 
after the increase. Rye was strong, due 
to a fair demand and limited offerings. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. 6: spring pat- 
ents, fancy $7.90@8.25, standard $7.65@ 
7.80, first clear $6.15@6.25; southwestern 
patents, fancy $7.25@7.40, standard $6.75 
@6.90; rye, pure white $5.50, dark $5.25; 
semolina, 4c lb, bulk, Buffalo. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 
ly capacity as noted, with comparisons, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 31-Sept. 6... 223,500 134,268 60 
Previous week ... 187,500 140,001 73 


102,815 62 
164,675 99 


Year ago ........ 166,500 
Two years ago... 166,500 

Feeds were somewhat easier, with de- 
mand only fair and resellers taking an 
active part in the business of the week. 
Lake-and-rail bran was offered for Sep- 
tember and October at $31.50, Boston, 
while local mills, with not much to offer, 
quoted $27.50. Middlings were very 
firm, with western mills quoting $34, 
Boston, lake-and-rail, and Buffalo asking 
$30. Some local sellers were asking 50c 
over ruling prices on both bran and mid- 
dlings. Spot demand was rather quiet, 
but the trade showed marked interest in 
future offerings and some good-sized or- 
ders were booked. Occident mixed feed 
was quoted at $34.50, Boston, for prompt 
shipment only. 

For the first time in several years ex- 
port demand for cottonseed meal 
reached proportions sufficient to be a 
deciding factor in the domestic market. 
No sooner did breaks occur than bidders 
for tonnage for export shipment snapped 
up available offerings and boosted prices 
back to former levels. Sellers here say 
demand was more active than at any 
previous time since the war. The sta- 
bilizing influence kept 43 per cent meal, 
northern route, around $53, 41 per cent 
at $51 and 36 per cent at $47.75. Domes- 
tic demand for meal for prompt ship- 
ment was only fair, but there was con- 
siderable interest in futures, and the ex- 
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port inquiry served to take up all slack 
that developed during the week. 

Another unusual situation was a $2 
range in gluten prices, ranging $41.90 
@43.90, with two independents quoting 
the latter price and some of the others 
midway between the two extremes. These 
prices were on a bulk basis, Buffalo. It 
was thought there would be an adjust- 
ment to a common level within a few 
days. 

Grain movement took another upward 
turn, lake receipts for the seven days 
ending Sept. 4 approaching the 5,000,- 
000-bu mark, Wheat taken into Buffalo 
elevators during the seven-day period 
totaled 3,696,899 bus, barley 205,000, oats 
421,401, corn 267,128, and rye 42,582. 

Montreal trade was revived, with the 
clearances for the Quebec seaport to- 
taling 1,278,486 bus. Barge canal busi- 
ness also was brisk, with 1,533,000 bus 
being loaded. There were also 2,127 
cars grain sent to the eastern seaboard. 

Stocks in store and afloat showed a 
decrease of 1,089,000 bus in the week, 
due to heavy shipments. The grain here 
totaled: wheat, American 4,997,091 bus, 
Canadian 1,379,693; corn, American, 
707,256; oats, American 679,089, Cana- 
dian 1,958,749; barley, American 24,603, 
Canadian 104,875; rye, American 1,331,- 
741, Canadian 377,072. 

On the Corn Exchange there was a 
good demand for spring wheat for im- 
mediate shipment. It was necessary, 
however, to carry over a few cars of 
high grade soft winter at the middle of 
the week. Corn sales were restricted by 
light receipts, but sales of oats were 
heavy, following liberal receipts, with 
damp and stained grades offered at con- 
cessions which brought out buyers. <A 
good demand for export barley was re- 
ported. 

Sales of grain reported on Sept. 6 were 
at the following prices: oats, No. 1 white, 
53%c; No. 2 white, 53c; No. 3 white, 
52@52%c. Barley is held for 95c in 
car lot sales of 46-lb malting. No spot 
offerings in wheat; millers inquiring for 
soft winter. No offerings and no sales 
in corn, with receipts light. 

NOTES 

Fire in a near-by building on Sept. 1 
endangered the plant of the Central 
Milling Co., Wilson. 

Fire on Sept. 3 destroyed the granary 
of Thomas Retchless, Gasport, causing 
loss of more than $7,000. A large quan- 
tity of newly harvested wheat was de- 
stroyed. 

Evelyn F. House was found dead at 
the home of relatives in South Byron on 
Sept. 1, apoplexy having caused death. 
Among his many business interests in 
earlier life was a grain elevator and 
brokerage business. 

The county engineer has announced 
plans for construction of a new road to 
be known as the George Urban highway, 
honoring the family of millers of that 
name, in Cheektowaga. It will be five 
miles long, 80 feet wide and will cost 
$625,000. Construction work will be be- 
gun this winter. 

P. D. Faunestock. 


BOSTON 

One Boston representative of a north- 
western mill has reported the biggest 
month of August as regards sales that 
he has had for the past four years. All 
kinds of flour were included, spring pat- 
ents, hard winters, rye and semolina. 
There were no round lots, the sales be- 
ing well distributed, but all of it was 
for near-by shipment or for not over 60 
days. 

At the close of the week ending Sept. 
6, local flour men were more cheerful, 
with indications of a better general de- 
mand for flour. One reason for the im- 
provement was due to the increased call 
from bakers and other distributors. An- 
other reason was the conviction that the 
worst is over as far as material reduc- 
tion in the prices of flour is concerned, 

While the daily business is not particu- 
larly large and while no large orders 
have been placed for deliveries running 
to the first of the new crop year, the 
orders offered for delivery during the 
next two months have given considerable 
encouragement to local salesmen, 

A year ago at this time the local flour 
market was at a low ebb, so far as prices 
were concerned, and the big buyers took 
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advantage of the situation and placed a 
large amount of new business. This 
year, the advance in prices just as the 
new crop quotations came on the mar- 
ket, shut off the demand for distant de- 
liveries. The trade, however, is becom- 
ing more interested. 

Flour prices at the close of the week, 
per 196 lbs, in sacks, were as follows: 
special short spring patents $8.50@8.75, 
standard patents $7.40@8.35, first clear 
$6.25@7; hard winter patents, $6.75@ 
7.60; soft winter patents $6.75@7.60, 
straight $6.50@6.75, clear $5.60@6.40. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Sept. 1, in the hands of jobbers and 
other wholesalers was 35,017 bbls, com- 
pared with 35,828 on Aug. 1 and 34,280 
a year ago. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Sept. 6, with com- 
parisons: 

7~Receipts 7--Stocks—, 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 67.978 BE,BBS coccse e866 


Wheat, bus... ....- 1,000 937 17,506 
Corn, bus..... 1,450 S| Meerree 3,004 
Oats, bus..... 24,050 41,775 7,182 20,569 
REO, BOBiccces sesee 1.3200 cece 850 
Barley, bus... ..... : eere 19,992 
Millfeed, tons.. TO 3 ¥eeks. O80 00% onaee 


Corn meal, bbis 200 100) wn ceee = teens 
Demand for wheat feeds was quiet last 
week, with the market a shade lower. 
Other feeds held steady on account of 
the strong market on coarse grains. 
Quotations, prompt shipment: spring 
bran, $31.75@32; winter bran, $32 for 
hard and $32.25 for soft; middlings, $34 
for standard, with flour held at $38@ 
38.25; mixed feed, $35.50@39.50; red 
dog, $45; gluten feed, $47.95; gluten 
meal, $59.70; hominy feed, $48; stock 
feed, $46; oat hulls, reground, $21; cot- 
tonseed meal, $46.25@55,—all in 100’s. 

The demand for corn meal was slow, 
but the market was firmly held. Granu- 
lated yellow was quoted at $3.10, bolted 
yellow $3.05, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.70, all in 100’s. Oatmeal 
held steady, with good demand at $3.25 
for rolled and $3.57 for cut and ground, 
in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour was held steady, 
with choice white patent quoted at $5.50 
@5.75 bbl, in sacks, standard ranging 
$5.30@5.60 and straight $5.10@5.25. 

NOTES 

Richard L.. Groff, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co. was recently in 
Boston, the guest of H. S. Leviston. 

The Grocers’ Cash Distributing Co., 
Boston, has been incorporated for the 
sale of food products, with $50,000 capi- 
tal, by Jacob N. Siegal, Samuel B. Wolf 
and Jacob Rabinovitz. 

Henry L. Atwell has been appointed 
sales manager and also elected vice 
president of the Park & Pollard Co., 
Boston, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
recent death of Walter E. Smith. Mr. 
Atwell had been assistant to Mr. Smith 
for the past three years, and is especially 
qualified for his new duties. 

The United States Shipping Board 
steamer Westpool, which has been laid 
up at this port for several months 
through lack of business, has been al- 
located to the Boston shipping firm of 
Rogers & Webb, to load out a cargo of 
90,000 bus Canadian wheat and over 50,- 
000 sacks Canadian flour at this port for 
Hamburg & Bremen. She will sail about 
Sept. 17. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was a tame affair locally last 
week. Mills were anxious enough to sell, 
either for prompt or deferred shipment, 
and in instances at slight concessions, 
but buyers failed to respond, notwith- 
standing cash wheat in the principal mar- 
kets closed steady, compared with the 
week previous. As a matter of fact, the 
trade has come to the conclusion that 
there is no money in carrying flour at 
present cost, and is therefore going to 
let the mills and those who buy the mills’ 
hedges do the carrying hereafter. 

The. opinion also obtains that current 
values are largely the result of politics, 
but that while it would never do for 
prices to drop to any extent before No- 
vember, there is bound to be an after 
election slump by reason of the ever in- 
creasing stocks and the fact that the 
bears at the bottom have become the 
bulls at the top. The only outstanding 
feature of the week was good export 
sales of near-by soft winter straights at 
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and around $5.80 in new jutes for quick 
and September shipment. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $7.50@7.75, standard 
patent $7@7.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.65@6.90, straight $6.15@6.40; soft 
winter short patent $6.40@6.65, straight 
(near-by) $5.65@5.90; rye flour, white 
$5.55@5.80, dark $4.70@4.95. City mills’ 
jobbing prices: spring patent, $8.60; win- 
ter patent $7.45; winter straight, $6.95. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
36,752 bbls, 22,311 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 26,397 bbls. 

City mills ran strong on old orders, 
but reported new bookings as only mod- 
erate. They reduced their spring patent 
flour 5c bbl, but maintained all other quo- 
tations. 

Millfeed was $1 lower for the week on 
spring bran; otherwise unchanged and 
sluggish throughout. Quotations, in 100- 
lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $31@32; 
soft winter bran, $33@34; standard mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34; flour middlings, $837@ 
38; red dog, $43@44; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $33.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
easier and more active. Closing prices, 
Sept. 6: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.36; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.27% ; 
September, $1.27%; new southern on 
grade: No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.27; 
No. 3, $1.231%2; No. 4, $1.1946; No. 5, 
$1.15144; range for week of new southern 
by sample, $1.10@1.25. 

Of the 692,881 bus wheat received here 
last week, 691,705, mostly domestic, went 
to export elevators. Exports were 479,- 
803 bus, 3,653 of which were Canadian. 
Stocks were 1,142,788 bus, 995,391 domes- 
tic and 147,397 Canadian. Receipts of 
new southern wheat from July 3 to Sept. 
6 were 981,127 bus. 

Coarse grain prices, Sept. 6: corn, 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.35; oats, 
No. 2 white, new, domestic, 57c, No. 3 
white, new, domestic, 56c; rye, No. 2, 
spot, $1.02%4. 

NOTES 


Charles H. Gibbs, millers’ agent and 
corn goods factor, is recuperating at 
Atlantic City after a busy summer. 

It is claimed Ohio wheat and flour are 
getting pretty close to a — basis 
with this market, if indeed considerable 
business has not already been done here 
on the quiet in both. 

William H. Hayward, of Hayward & 
Co., brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, is on his annual visit to Somerset 
County, the home of his boyhood days, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland. 

Visitors to this market last week in- 
cluded C. R. Anderson, manager Red 
River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., 
and Thomas C. Bowling, secretary and 
manager Jefferson Milling Co., Charles 
Town, W. Va. 

A. W. Mears has been invited by F. 
A. Bean, Jr., vice president International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, to join him and 
a party of friends next week for some 
duck shooting on Buffalo Lake, near 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 

Blanchard Randall, senior of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, sailed for Eng- 
land Sept 6 on the Atlantic Transport 
liner Minnetonka, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, Emily B. Randall. 
They will visit friends in Scotland, and 
later will travel through Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, returning home about 
Nov. 1. 

Wheat exports from Baltimore in Au- 
gust were expected by the bulls to be 
large, especially with new southern grain 
selling at 10c under the western cereal 
most of the time, yet the official figures 
were only 823,653 bus, against 1,302,826 
last year and 4,893,811 in August, 1922. 
Flour exports from Baltimore in August 
were only 34,582 bbls, compared with 
77,302 last year and 65,732 in August, 
1922. Baltimore’s advantages ordinarily 
insure it a good share of the export 
business, but the trouble at present seems 
to be that it is handicap by cheaper 
rates via Gulf ports and via the lakes 
and Montreal, which, it is hoped, will not 
be permitted to prevail indefinitely. 

The J. W. Crook Stores Co., operating 
a chain of 118 grocery and 70 meat stores 
all over Baltimore and suburbs, started 
up its new bakery last week and is sell- 


ing in its 188 stores bread baked twice 
daily from the best ingredients, in two 
sizes, as follows: a large loaf, the size 
which usually sells at 8c, for 5c, and an 
extra large wrapped loaf, the size which 
usually sells at 12c, for 9c. The company 
is credited with having recently bought 
at a comparatively low price 5,000 bbls 
of a leading Minneapolis brand of patent 
flour with which to inaugurate its new 
bakery. C. R. Whitman, formerly in 
charge of a large local baking plant, is 
superintendent of the new Crook bakery, 
the capacity of which is 125,000 loaves 
weekly. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

bne of the hopeful aspects of the flour 
situation is the light stocks in the hands 
of the trade, including jobbers and bak- 
ers. While mills have shaded prices 
slightly on the better grades, the levels 
maintained are not to the liking of the 
trade and sales are mostly for small lots 
and prompt delivery. 

There was a little forward business 
last week, but 60 days was about the lim- 
it. Some jobbers put out feelers in the 
shape of offers well below any possible 
price with the grain market in its pres- 
ent shape. Apparently, the trade was 
intent in learning how much millers 
would concede. It looked as though the 
policy of buying a liberal amount of old 
flour to carry through the opening of the 
spring wheat season and the uncertain- 
ties of new crop flour had been scrapped. 

Production dropped off, with none of 
the mills disposed to grind ahead of de- 
mand. Range of hard wheat flour prices, 
Sept. 6: spring patents, $8.25@8.40 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $8.40 
@9; straights, $8.75, cotton 98’s, mostly 
local; bakers patent, $7.90, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $8@8.10; first 
clears, $6.50@6.60, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.75; low grade, $4.50, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

There was little doing in soft wheat 
flours all last week. Immediate needs 
were the measure of sales, as in the case 
of hard wheat flours. There were some 
offers for round lots at ridiculous prices. 
However, wheat prices were as firm as 
ever. The going price was $1.35 bu, at 
which there was enough available to 
meet demands. The output of straights 
was gauged to meet current needs. Prices 
were shaded, with mill brands of winter 
straights offered at $6.95@7 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.40@7.50. 

Mills shaded prices on entire wheat 
about 25c bbl, with sales at basis of 
$7.40@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Graham steady, basis $6.80, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; both were moving in 
mixed cars. Rye flour very slow. The 
little rye that is available about met 
needs, but mills were forced to pay a 
fancy price. Best mill brands, light, 
were offered at $5.90@6 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.75. 

City mills generally reported good de- 
mand for feed. Some were sold two or 
three weeks ahead, and none of them 
had much to offer for prompt shipment. 
General sentiment was for maintenance 
of going prices. Range of prices, Sept. 
6: spring bran, $32.50@33.50 ton, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $33; winter 
bran, $33@34, sacked, mostly local; 
spring middlings, $86.50@37, sacked, 
mixed cars, Boston; local, $35; winter 
middlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed very firm, with little to offer 
at the going price of $32@33 ton, sacked, 
mostly local. Country mills reported 
good demand for feed, with sales mostly 
to farmers, mill door, with bran and 
middlings both at $38 ton, small lots, and 
rye feed at $34, 

Jobbers handling western millfeed 
quoted standard bran at $33.50 ton and 
standard middlings at $35.50, less than 
ear lots, Rochester rate points. Sales 
only moderate. Western corn meal was 
offered at $52 ton and ground oats at 
$42, both less than car lots, Rochester 
rates. Locally, corn meal sold in a small 
way at $54 ton and ground oats lower at 
$43, both sacked, delivered. City trade 
was not very active. Gluten meal was 
unchanged at $48.50 ton and hominy a 
shade higher at $49.70, both sacked, less 
than car lots, Rochester rate points. 
Cottonseed meal was steady at $52 for 
36 per cent, mixed cars, local rates. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
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weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § acti 
Be, GEG 6 soda cctvesns 3,600 9 
WORTIOED WOON, 66s owssiesies 5,500 ) 


Of last week’s total, 2,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 300 


rye. 
T. W. Knapp 


PHILADELPHIA 

There were a few moderate-si/cd 
transactions in flour last week, but mst 
buyers lacked confidence, in view of ‘he 
fluctuating wheat market, and bou -ht 
only small lots to meet actual requ re- 
ments. Bakers are generally carr) ng 
light stocks, and their purchases wer: of 
fair proportions. There was a mode: ite 
export demand. Receipts of flour for 
the week were 7,182,596 Ibs in sacks. |‘x- 
ports, 400 sacks to Bremen, 5,170 to 
Hamburg, 500 to Montevideo, 1,609 to 
Rotterdam, 3,720 to Glasgow and 2 \00 
to Liverpool. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, pac .ed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first pat: its 
$7.90@8.25, standard patent $7.50@‘ 35, 
first clear $6.60@7.35; hard winter s! »rt 
patent $7.25@7.75, straight $6.75@7 °5; 
soft winter straight, $5.90@6.75; ve 
flour, $5.50@5.75. 

Millfeed was irregular. Bran was « |! 
and declined about $1, while the hea: er 
feeds were generally firmer. Supp es 
were small. Quotations in car lots, | er 
ton, to arrive: spring bran, $32.50@33.. \); 
soft winter bran, $33@33.50; hard wir ‘er 
bran, $32@32.50; standard middlings, - 31 
@35; flour middlings, $89@41; red < \¢, 
$44@45. 

Wheat was alternately higher and |. w- 
er, closing quiet at a net decline of oly 
Yee. Receipts, 392,081 bus; exports, 2! \),- 
879; stock, 1,213,591. Quotations: Nv. 2 
red winter, $1.31@1.32; No. 3 red \ in- 
ter, $1.28@1.29; No. 4 red winter, $! 26 
@1.27; No. 5 red winter, $1.23@1.24; \o. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.23@1.24. 

Coarse grain closing prices on Sept. 6: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.37@1.38; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.35@1.36; oats, No. 2 white 58@ 5c, 
No. 3 57@58c. 

Demand for corn goods was only mid- 
erate, and largely of a jobbing char ic- 
ter, but prices were well sustained in 
sympathy with the strength of raw i:sa- 
terial. Offerings were light. Quotati: 
in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: granula':d 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $3.4)’ 
3.55; yellow and white table meal, fa 
$3.45@3.55; pearl hominy and grits, $3.15 
@3.55. 

Oatmeal was dull and weak, in sym):- 
thy with oats, but prices showed but !:t- 
tle change. Quotations were $3.70@3 °5 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain cir: - 
lar issued by the Commercial Exchan -e, 
the receipts and exports of flour, wh it 
and corn in August were as follows, w ‘h 
comparisons: 

Flour, Wheat, C 

Receipts— bbls bus t 
August, 1924.... 197,238 1,694,050 25 
July, 1984 ...... 194,974 527,480 42,51 
August, 1923.... 273,464 2,432,734 59.95 
August, 1922.... 318,195 5,443,602 47: 

Exports— 
August, 1924.... 
OG, 2088 ccswes 
August, 1923.... 
August, 1922.... 


24,381 1,106,375 
395,838 
602,722 ee 
62,871 3,896,025 652 


NOTES 


Russell M. Wagar, of the grain «1d 
feed firm of C. W. Wagar & Co., !\15 
returned from a month’s vacation in 
Maine. 

The stock of flour in public warehou 
on Sept. 1 was 99,571 bbls, against 1 - 
171 a month ago and 144,241 on S: 

1, 1923. 

R. E. Nye, sales manager from | ¢ 
St. Louis office of the Denver Alfa! 
Milling & Products Co., Lamar, Co! 
was on ’change, Sept. 2. 

John O. Foering, for many years ch ° 
grain inspector of the Commercial I « 
change, spent the summer in the vicin y 
of Portland, Maine, but is now home. 

Samuet S. Danters 
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Luxemburg—Crops 
Grain crops of Luxemburg, by calen +r 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Rye Barley Oats 
BOO6.. ccc 233 378 187 2.588 
| ees 540 409 138 2.°93 
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Millfeed has had a narrow range the 
past week, and prices have been some- 
what easier, although mills were holding 
very firm at the closing prices of the 
previous week. 

The trend in the Northwest, where the 
production of flour is increasing, was 
inclined to be somewhat easier, although 
there appears to be a very small quan- 
tity pressing on the market. 

In the Southwest, with production 
nearer to capacity than at any previous 
tine on this crop, the price trend is 
slightly upward. Demand is fair, the 
principal offerings being bought by the 
smaller jobbers and country distributors. 
Large buyers, including mixers, took 
comparatively small lots last week, al- 
though bidding for larger quantities for 
deferred shipment. Sales for deferred 
shipment were unsteady, however, buy- 
er:’ ideas being below the basis at which 
mils were willing to sell. Opinion on 
the future trend of the market appears 
more mixed this year than ever before. 
M.ny in the trade feel that there will be 
considerably lower prices on feed before 
thre is any great consuming demand, 
a | with the present large stocks in store 
t the Head of the Lakes, and mills op- 
er ting heavily, with an excellent small 
g:.in crop all over the country, and with 
god pastures in September, one cannot 
hep feeling that prices will have to work 
m terially lower before there is an im- 
pr -vement in demand. Many dairymen 
clim that, at present prices of milk, it 
is not profitable to buy feed at current 
le’ els. 

eed prices in the principal markets 
on Sept. 6, and on the same date of 
19°23, in 100-Ib sacks: 


S} 






Mi neapolis— 1923 1924 
BM cevccescececesece $26.00 $22.00@22.50 
re wheat bran ...... 26.50 22.50@23.00 
IGHMNGS 2. cccccccccce 27.00 24.50@25.50 
© BOON ccccccccceces 25.00 24.00@24.50 
our middlings ...... 29.00 29.00@30.50 
G GOW .ccocesevvcree 34.00 35.00@37.00 
xCd feed ..cccoccces 27.50 27.00@28.00 
(ld process oil meal... 47.00 43.00@44.00 
Bran® ccocccccccsccccece 35.00 31.00@32.00 
Adlings® .....seeeses 37.00 34.00@35.50 
A GOG® wccccecscecce 39.50 44.50@45.50 
Du! uth— 
BAM ccccccsces eeeeee 27.50 23.00@23.50 
ddlings ...... . 29.00 25.50@26.00 


yur middlings . 31.00 32.00@33.00 





untry mixed feed... 28.00 28.50@29.00 
G GOD ccceseceoccces 33.50 36.50@37.50 
St ouis— 
Weer rer re 27.00 24.00@25.00 
own shorts ......... 28.00 29.00@30.00 
ay middlings ....... 30.00 32.00@34.00 
hite middlings ...... 33.00 36.00@38.00 
xed feed ......00005 27.00 29.00@31.00 
Oat BOOB ceccccccccece 13.50 14.00@14.50 
falfa meal ........++ 29.00 22.50@28.00 
Fine white hominy feed 33.00 40.50@41.00 
K as City— 
ITO DFR ccccccscccce 25.50 22.50@23.00 
POM: Dadkaaser oy ateces 25.50 22.00@23.00 
own shorts ........-. 27.50 27.00@27.50 
BY GROPES 2 ccc ccccces 29.50 29.00@30.00 
Red GOOG cccccccccccecs 27.00 37.00@38.00 
Ph) \adelphia— 
inter bran .......... 34.50 32.00@32.50 
UPe BERN ccccccevcces 34.00 30.50@31.00 
Spring Dram .ccccecees 33.50 30.00@30.50 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 33.50@54.00 
O8 GOR secsccccccccce 41.00 43.50@44.50 
Flour middlings ...... 38.50 38.00@42.00 
Rye feed .ccccccsccces 33.00 32.50@33.00 
M!|waukee— 
Winter bran ......+-++- 29.00 25.20@26.00 
BOR ccccccccssccscces 29.50 25.00@25.50 
Middlings ......cse..s. 29.50 27.50@28.00 
Fiour middlings ....... 31.00 29.50@34.00 
Red GO ccccccsicvcese 35.00 38.00@39.00 
Rye fe@@ ...ccccccccce 28.00 27.00@27.50 
Old process oil meal... 49.50 45.00@45.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 43.00@52.00 
Reground oat feed 13.00@14.00 
Brewers’ dried grains 31.00 @33.00 
Hominy feed* ....... “se 46.50 @47.50 
Gluten feedft*® .......... sooo @40.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis .......+e+++5 $8.30 $9.10 
DORE. 5.6266 0006seveseess 7.00 9.10 
Re MEE oe ane 666408 50.9 0-08 ess 7.50 
Kansas City .........++++ 8.90 9.70 
MEIWOUNNGO. ccccccccscecs 5.70 6.50 
*Boston. 30 days. **Chicago. 


New England appears to be out of the 
market at present. That section has 
been reselling feed, especially in Kansas 
City markets, no doubt replacing it from 
both Buffalo and Canadian mills at lower 
prices. Philadelphia is taking very little 
if any pure bran, and the central states 
are buying feed very sparingly. How- 
ever, a little demand comes daily from 
the South and the Southeast. 

Excessive pressure from large Septem- 
ber deliveries has failed to materialize, 
due partially to the demand for mixed 
cars of flour and feed. 

Kansas City advises that immediate 
and prompt shipment bran sold lively 
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around $23, Kansas City basis, with bids 
at $22.50. Mills are holding firmly at 
$23 for both prompt and September ship- 
ment. Minneapolis held prices firmly 
around $22.50@23, but failed to attract 
any round lots, although interior north- 
western mills pressed more spot feed for 
sale at a shade under $22.50, Minneapolis. 

There appears to be a fair inquiry for 
October-November-December bran, but 
few mills are inclined to book any, and 
are asking a premium of $1@2. 

Gluten feed prices remain unchanged 
from the previous week, and demand is 
taking care of production. Oil meal is 
somewhat easier. While crushers are 
holding prices firmly, jobbers find it nec- 
essary to shade them somewhat in order 
to move their offerings, 

J. W. Jouno. 





GRAIN FUTURES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
AP 124% 129% 125 128% 
Bevecvses 124 129 124% 127% 
So csccece 123 128 124% 127% 
Sscccese 122% 127% 122% 125% 
Be tes 0 ee 122% 127% 122% 125% 
Dorecoves 122% 127% 122% 126% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sececese 116 120% 123 128% 
Gcvcesées 115% 120 123% 128 
Bs ccnace 115% 119% 122% 126% 
Giccecce 113% 118 121% 126% 
Beoscves 114% 119 121% 126% 
Bass vcae 114% 118% 122 127 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Becccoes 130% 126% 120 118% 
Srecesee 129% 126 120% 119% 
Des ccees 128% 125% 119% 118% 
Crccceces 128% 124% 117% 115% 
een 129% 126% 118% 116% 
| Perrery 129 125% 18% 116% 
. CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Ba cacses 119% 114% 109% 106% 
Giese eecs 119 113% 110 105% 
Bs cccece 117% 112% 109% 104% 
Geeseces 117% 112% 109% 104% 
Os 60040% 118% 112% 110 105 
Pivacees 119% 114 111 106% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
a 47% 57% 44% 46% 
Grasses 47% 52% 44% 47% 
err 47% 51% 44% 47% 
Cu ccccve 48% 52 44% 47% 
Beevetae 47% 51% 44% 46% 
Devccoce 47% 51% 445% 46% 
RYB 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sictcvve 89% 94% 83% 85% 
Grccccce 90% 95 83% 85% 
Bikceada 91% 95% 84% 86% 
eer 92 95% 85% 86% 
PTTL Te 91% 95 84% 86% 
Di ctwcse 91 95 84% 86 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. Sept. Dec. 
215% 222% 217% 
217 225% 220 
218 223% 217% 
215% 222% 217% 
216% 221 215% 
218 225% 218% 





Liverpool Wheat 
Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per cwt of 112 Ibs: 
Oct. Dec. March 


Sept. 3 -. 10810%d 10810%d Ils 

Sept. 4 .... 10s11d 10s11%d 10s ‘%d 
Sept. 5 .. 10811%d lls %d ils 1%d 
Sept. 6 .... 10810%d 10810%d 10811%d 
Sept. 8 .... 10811%d 10s11%d lls ‘%d 
Sept. 9 - lls %d@ lis %d lis 1%4d 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service aé statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to Aug. 23, 1924 (000’s omitted): 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbis— 


Aug. 83-9 ....ccceeeeee 2,514 2,688 2,735 
Aug. 10-16 ......000:- 2,670 2,560 2,696 
Aug. 17-28 ....-ceee-. 2,775 2,760 3,000 
July 1-Aug. 23 ......- 18,886 19,886 20,467 
Flour, July 1-Aug. 23, 
bbis— 

WREPOTUD occcccccccece 1,458 1,804 1,871 
Imports ....cccsecees 1 27 70 


Wheat, July 1-Aug. 23, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .205,000 183,000 210,000 


WEPOFtS 2. ccccccccces 16,245 19,656 42,470 
Imports ...c.cccecece 1,018 2,296 3,990 
Ground by mills...... 85,000 89,487 92,110 
Wheat stocks, Aug. 23, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 68,666 55,205 29,701 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.105,907 85,344 97,881 
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The decline in flaxseed prices reached 
its low point on Sept. 6, after which 
there was a distinct recovery on Sept. 8 
and 9. The net decline from the high 
level of Aug. 22 has amounted to about 
15c bu for the September option in both 
Minneapolis and Duluth, and 10c for 
December. The decline in cash prices 
has been much greater, as the spread 
between the September option and spot 
supplies, which three weeks ago ranged 
as high as 30@35c bu, is now down to 
the neighborhood of 2@5c. 

The drop in prices has been checked, 
at any rate temporarily, by very large 
buying by crushers. Stocks of flaxseed 
have been exceptionally small, and de- 
liveries of new crop seed, while steadily 
increasing, are still considerably below 
those of the same period a year ago. 
Receipts during the first week of Sep- 
tember in Minneapolis, Duluth and Win- 
nipeg were 372 cars, against 515 for the 
same week a year ago. With threshing 
making good progress, reports of yields 
indicate a high average, and the govern- 
ment crop report, issued late Tuesday 
afternoon, Sept. 9, estimated the total 
flaxseed crop at 29,000,000 bus, the larg- 
est since 1902, and 12,000,000 bus ahead 
of last year. 

It seems to be generally felt that at 
the present price level there will be very 
little flaxseed attracted from Argentina. 
News of the Argentine crop continues 
uncertain, with distinct prospects that 
the amount available for export may be 
materially less than during the 1924 crop 
year. 

Winnipeg prices have been running 
considerably below those in Minneapolis 
and Duluth, the October future being 
quoted at about 5c under Minneapolis, 
and December at least 15¢c under Du- 
luth. Reports regarding the Canadian 
flaxseed crop during the past few days 
have been favorable, with prospects of 
a considerable surplus for export. 

Large linseed oil consumers are not at 
present disposed to contract for their 
supplies for 1925, but there is a consider- 
able volume of business in oil reported 
for relatively prompt shipment, and the 
mills at most points are now operating 
at a very Satisfactory rate. Most of 
them have ample faeilities for storing 
large quantities of oil, but they cannot 
hold the output of cake and meal for 
any great length of time. As a result, 
supplies of these byproducts are rapidly 
increasing, and are beginning to exercise 
a depressing effect on the market. 


MARKET BULLETINS 


Minneapouis.—New flaxseed is  arriv- 
ing freely, and Minneapolis linseed mills 
are gradually increasing their production 
toward maximum capacity. They have 
a lot of shipping directions on hand 
against old orders for oil meal. Conse- 
quently, their asking prices do not re- 
flect the full decline in seed. Oil meal 
is held at around $33@33.50 ton, Minne- 
apolis basis. Buyers are willing to take 
on a little meal at 50c@$1 under this 
level for prompt shipment, but will not 
anticipate future needs. They look for 
considerably lower prices, in view of the 
reported large flaxseed crop. ° 

Dututu.—There has been general sell- 
ing of flaxseed futures, which has weak- 
ened the market, but a steady demand 
from crushers anxious for spot supplies 
has kept the cash range 2@7c over Sep- 
tember for No. 1 grade. The new crop 
movement is increasing, but is still slow. 
The general feeling is that lower prices 
will follow its full development. Stocks 
of flaxseed in local elevators at the close 
of business, Sept. 6, were 19,527 bus, an 
increase of 11,127 bus for the week, but 
an insignificant amount compared with 
last year at this time, when they amount- 
ed to 134,885 bus. 

Mitwavuxere.—There has-been a decline 
of $2 in oil meal. The nominal asking 
price for oil process oil meal, Sept. 6, 
was $45@45.50 ton. 

Cuicaco.—Prospects of increased op- 
eration of linseed mills and a slowing up 
in the demand for meal have caused a 
break in prices. Resellers are quoting 
oil meal at $44.50@45 ton, and crushers 
are asking $44.50@46, f.o.b., Chicago. 
There was some buying of meal early 
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last week by the eastern trade, but ap- 
parently it has covered its needs, as 
later the demand from that section 
dropped off materially. One of the large 
mills is reported to have sold meal for 
September-October delivery at $44 ton, 
and is now quoting only for later ship- 
ment. New seed is beginning to arrive, 
and a few mills are increasing their 
operations. 

PrrrssurcH.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal is rather light. Meal was quoted, 
Sept. 6, at $50 ton, with trading on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, and no apparent 
desire on the part of buyers to make 
purchases for future requirements. 
Dealers expect a much improved buy- 
ing market with the change in weather 
conditions. 

Rocnester.—Oil meal has advanced 
here slightly, with jobbers quoting $52.20 
ton, Sept. 6. 

Burrato.—Oil meal shows an easier 
tone. The supplies of 31 per cent meal 
have been exhausted, and only 34 per 
cent is offered. Spot 34 per cent is held 
at $48 ton, but sales have been rather 
light. There have been offerings of Oc- 
tober, November and December at $47, 
but not enough business has been booked 
to establish the price. Resellers are of- 
fering tonnage at current prices, 

Boston.—Demand for linseed oil meal 
is slow, with offerings of old for prompt 
or near-by shipment very light. On 
Sept. 6 the market here was quoted at 
$52.50@53 ton for old, in 100-lb sacks. 
New meal is now offering for shipment 
during October, November or December 
at $49.50@50. 

Winnirec.—The market for oil cake 
and meal is dull and featureless. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 6: oil cake, ton lots, in 
bags, $38, and oil meal $40, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. 

Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 27.—The flaxseed 
market has declined, owing to lower 
American and Argentine advices. The 
value of Calcutta to London on spot is 
nominal at £22 15s, while for afloat and 
July-August £22 5s has been paid. Au- 
gust-September and September-October 
are quoted at £22 2s 6d. Bold Bombay 
is slightly higher, with July-August and 
August-September nominal at £23. 
Plate to London, although below the top, 
is higher than last week. On passage the 
nominal price is £20 10s. July-August 
and September-October have sellers at 
£20 5s, and for August-September £20 
5s has been paid. Hull prices are about 
London parity, with new crop for Janu- 
ary-February shipment at £18 15s. 

MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 6, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— —Shipments— 
1923 


1924 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ... 309 590 52 41 
Ps 17 74 Soa 21 
POE 6056508 326 664 52 62 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Sept. 6, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks. of 1923 and 1922, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r——Receipts——_, -~—In store——. 


1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis. 309 500 162 20 45 62 


Duluth..... 17 70 51 ee 135 54 
Totals.... 326 570 213 20 180 116 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———-Duluth —s 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 





Sept. 2....$2.19 2.18 2.25% 2.19% 2.20 
Sept. 3.... 2.22 2.20 2.25% 2.20% 2.20 
Sept. 4.... 2.25% 2.23 2.29% 2.23% 2.23% 
Sept. 5.... 2.26% 2.23 2.27% 2.21 2.21 
Sept. 6.... 2.22% 2.19% 2.27 2.19 2.19% 
Sept. 8 - 2.23 2.21 2.28 2.19% 2.19% 





CREAM MEAL PRICES 
IN LEADING MARKETS - 


Prevailing prices on cream meal, per 
bbl, in car lots, basis 100’s, to various 
rate basing points on Sept. 9, were as 
follows: Cairo, Ill., $5.60; St. Louis, 
$5.55; Memphis, Tenn., $5.75; Little 
Rock, Ark., $5.85; Shreveport, La., $6.05; 
New Orleans, $6.10; Kansas City, $5.45; 
Texas, group 1, $6.07. 
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SEATTLE 

Light domestic flour sales and the pro- 
tracted cessation of export flour trade 
has resulted in the shutting down of a 
number of the larger port mills. The 
trade on the coast shows no disposition 
to buy ahead, and such business as is be- 
ing done is largely confined to ordering 
out on previous bookings. 

There have been persistent reports of 
substantial sales of flour to the United 
Kingdom, but they are apparently with- 
out foundation. Some of the mills made 
moderate sales last week and the week 
before, but the total was small. 

South and Central American demand 
has been very quiet for some time. Some 
business has been worked recently, but 
of negligible volume. 

The best that can be said of the ex- 
port flour trade with China is that the 
mills have not lost any money for some 
time, as they have frequently done in the 
past, in selling to the Orient, since no 
business has moved in that direction. 

Neither Hongkong nor northern China 
have shown any interest in American 
flour for some time. Both Shanghai and 
Japanese mills have been offering flour 
at prices which Pacific Coast millers can- 
not even approximate. Chinese spot 
flour was selling at Shanghai last week 
at $5.10 bbl and Japan was quoting $5.40, 
c.i.f., north China ports, against $6.40, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, asked by coast 
mills for straights. 

Just what effect the fighting around 
Shanghai will have on the demand for 
American flour is problematical. So far 
it has had none. The Shanghai mills 
have been shut off from their wheat sup- 
plies, but at the same time they have 
lost access to their interior flour mar- 
kets. There is so far no evidence of in- 
creased demand for foodstuffs to sup- 
port the fighting forces, as is usual at 
the outbreak of war, nor of shortage of 
supplies in the beleaguered city of 
Shanghai. The contending armies are 
apparently living off the land, and are 
not dependent on food supplies from 
commissary departments, 

Washington flour prices at the close 
of last week were somewhat lower, with 
the exception of family patents. Car lot 
prices, coast: family patent, basis 49-lb 
cottons, $7.70@8 bbl; export straights, in 
49's, $5.70 bbl, f.a.s; export cut-off, in 
49's, $5.90, f.a.s; bakers patent, 98's, 
$6.60@7.60; pastry flour, in 98's, $6.40@ 
6.60; blends, in 98’s, made from Mon- 
tana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.30@7.90. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, were quote od at the 
close of last a at $8@8.55 bbl; Mon- 
tana, $6.85@7 

Demand aoa ‘millfeed is light, and 
prices are softer. Washington mill-run 
was quoted at the week’s close at $33 
ton; Montana mixed feed, $29@30. 

There has been very light milling de- 
mand for wheat, but demand for export 
has exceeded the supply, as farmers are 
holding for higher prices. 

Washington wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Sept. 5: western white, $1.34 bu; 
soft white, $1.85; western red, $1.25; 
milling blue-stem, $1.58. 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein 
$1.45 bu, 13 per cent $1.42; Turkey, 14 
per cent protein $1.34, 13 per cent $1.31. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 52,- 
800 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller H Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6 .. 23,552 45 
Previous week .... cone Beane 53 
PEEP TET TT Tee 43,487 82 
Two FOOTS GEO .........:-. BETTS 64 
Three years ago ........... 21,264 40 
Four years ago ............ 30,181 38 


Five years ago ............ 28,350 53 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, with a weekly capacity of 57,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6 . - 15,667 27 
Previous week ...........-. 6,126 10 
Oe GN onan 606.005 0000080 Bee 45 
PS FORD GOD oc cers vecces 39,952 70 
Three years ago ........ . 34,511 60 
Four years ago ........ 2,709 5 
Five years ago ..... 7,726 13 


Sixteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Aug. 30, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 
operating six days a week, of 113,600 
bbls of flour, made 60,260, or 53 per cent 
capacity, against 46,457 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 17 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 128,900 bbls, or 38 
per cent of capacity. 

NOTES 

August shipments of millfeed from 
Seattle and Tacoma to California, ac- 
cording to the Seattle Merchants’ Ex- 
change, were 972 tons. 

The mill at Huntsville, Wash, former- 
ly operated as the Touchet Mill, which 
was purchased by the Walla Walla 
Farmers’ Agency, has been rebuilt and 
the capacity increased from 125 to 300 
bbls a day. 

On Aug. 20 the Federal Reserve Bank 
for this district reported wholesale trade 
inactive, retail trade as showing the 
usual seasonal decline, a further increase 
of demand deposits, continued diminu- 
tion in the use of bank credit for com- 
mercial purposes, and a_ reduction in 
member bank borowings from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. 

Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
flour exports in August, as reported by 
the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange: to 
Hongkong, 34,326 bbls; Dairen, 7,000; 
Shanghai, 125; Yokohama, 4,500; Kobe, 
750; Manila, 35,237; Cebu, 13,936; Iloilo, 
5,500; Zamboanga, 500; Mexico, 500; 
Pe ru, 1,885. August coastwise shipments: 
to San Francisco, 29,600 bbls; Los An- 
geles, 16,600; Wilmington, Cal., 6,315; 
San Diego, 1,125; Portland, Maine, 350. 


PORTLAND 

Local flour prices have been readjust- 
ed downward, with declines of 20@60c 
to conform to current wheat values. 
Family patents were listed on Sept. 6 in 
straight cars at $7.65, bakers hard wheat 
at $7.25 and bakers blue-stem patents at 
$7.75. Export demand is slow. Millers 
are uncertain what effect the Chinese 
civil war will have on the market, but 
most of them believe the demand later 
will be good. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis_ tivity 

Aug. 31-Sept. 6 .... 62,000 59 
Previous week ..... 62,000 69 
BOGE GOS cesceovses 62,000 37, 639 60 
Two years ago..... 57,000 28,140 49 
Three years ago.... 48.000 24.991 52 
Four years ago..... 48,000 19,595 40 
Five years ago..... 42,600 32,954 77 


The millfeed market is weakened by 
the accumulation of stocks, and prices 
are again lower. Mill-run was quoted on 
Sept. 6 in straight cars at $32 ton, and 
middlings at $44. 

There are rumors of a considerable 
export business in wheat having been 
done with Europe. Exporters are in 
the wheat market, but are not aggressive 
buyers. Prices ruling Sept. 6 were $1.36 
bu for soft white, $1.35 for club and 
$1.26 for red wheat. Milling demand 
was quiet, with $1.55 bid for choice blue- 
stem. 

Flour exports from Portland to the 
Orient last month: to Hongkong, 35,000 
bbls; Manila, 11,125; Cebu, 875; Han- 


kow, 277; Shanghai, 300; Chemulpo, 70. 
Exports to Europe were 714 bbls. Cali- 
fornia took 52,917 bbls, and Atlantic 
ports 11,212. For the season to date, 
flour shipments have been 233,292 bbls, 
against 246,326 in the same period last 
year. 

Wheat shipments from Portland in 
August were 706,770 bus to Europe, 385,- 
689 to California, 170,000 to the Orient 
and 888 to Hawaii. Total wheat ship- 
ments to date have been 2,072,921 bus, 
compared with 2,187,779 a year ago, 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

The flour market in southern Califor- 
nia is steady, and demand good. Quota- 
tibns, Sept. 4, basis 98-lb cottons: fam- 
ily patent, California $8, Washington 
$7.90, Oregon $7.90; bakers patent, Cali- 
fornia $7.20, Kansas $6.50@8.50, Idaho 
$7.25, Dakota $8, Montana $8, Washing- 
ton $7.50, Oregon $7.50; cut-off, Wash- 
ington $6.60, Oregon $6.60. 


NOTES 


F. S. Coates, general manager of the 
Los Angeles office of the Sperry Flour 
Co., will resign, Sept. 15, after 12 years 
of service with that concern. He will be 
succeeded by J. L. Ichelberger, south- 
western sales manager of the same com- 
pany, with which he has been connected 
for 12 years. 

Plans for the national distribution of 
its food products, poultry and live stock 
feeds, manufactured in Los Angeles by 
the Nicholls Grain & Milling Co., have 
been announced by A. E. Nicholls, presi- 
dent of the concern. An expansion pro- 
gram of plant and facilities to prepare 
for this new step in the business of the 
company is contemplated and the neces- 
sary financing is now in progress. A 
$20,000,000 annual volume of business is 
the goal set under the expanded pro- 
gram. In the financial statement of the 
company it is declared that over a pe- 
riod of 27 years the average of annual 
dividends on the capital invested has 
been in excess of 44 per cent. 


GREAT FALLS 

Harmonizing with the trend of wheat 
prices, the quotation on patent flour 
softened slightly last week, but with that 
exception the list on mill output was 
unchanged. Current quotations: patent 
flour $7.25 bbl and first clear $5.35, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots; bran $29 ton and standard mid- 
dlings $31, same terms. 

NOTES 

Gallatin valley experienced a rather 
sharp frost on Sept. 1, but as practically 
all wheat had been cut there was only 
slight damage. 

According to the official paper of the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association 
for Sept. 1, the membership of the asso- 
ciation stands at 10,546 and the amount 
of wheat pooled in 1923 was a little over 
4,000,000 bus. 

Threshing 2,934 bus wheat in 10 hours 
gives James Denton, of Hardin, grounds 
for believing that he has made a record. 
He performed the feat on the Crow res- 
ervation, where the Campbell Farming 
Corporation has its large wheat acreage. 
There were 13 bundle wagons used, and 
the separator had a 48-inch cylinder. 

The downward movement of prices 
recently has caused Montana farmers in 
many instances to store wheat, it being 
their belief that profit will result from 
holding their grain. Quite a large 
amount has been hauled to elevator 
plants and storage tickets accepted for 
it and there has been a noticeable slump 
in the number of cash transactions. 

Wheat shipments on all lines of rail- 
roads serving the northern and central 
portion of Montana continue at the aver- 
age rate of about 300 carloads a week. 
The Milwaukee handles 100 on its line 
tapping the Judith basin, and the Great 
Northern about 200.. Most of the wheat, 
this year, goes to Minneapolis, although 
there is an active effort to attract more 
to the west coast terminals. 


Basis for advances to the farmer 
members of the Montana Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Asociation for their 1924 wheat has 
been announced. It provides for the 
payment of 80c advance for all ship- 
ments of No. 1 dark northern spring 
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wheat. From that the amount drops 5c 
for each lower grade. The advance on 
dark hard winter wheat will be 70c for 
No. 1, with a 5c spread between each 
lower grade. Discounts as high as 25¢ 
will be made for smut, the smallest be- 
ing 5c bu. 

Having been promoted in the service 
of the Fisher Flour Mills Co., with which 
he has been associated for several yeiurs, 
W. E. Parkins, for many years man- 
ager of the Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
plant at Belgrade, owned by the Fisher 
company, has removed to Seattle and 
will be employed in the plant of the 
Fisher Flour Mills Co. there. He will 
be succeeded as manager of the Bel- 
grade plant by C. W. Sweet, of Boze- 
man, who was for a period of years man- 
ager of the Montana Flour Mills (».’s 
Bozeman plant. Mr. Sweet is well known 
to the milling industry of Montana. 

Joun A. Corry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Market conditions remain unchanyed, 
with flour buyers generally showing no 
disposition to anticipate future require- 
ments. There is a greater tendency this 
season on the part of jobbers and buak- 
ers to buy only for near-by requirements, 
with reports indicating that very liitle 
contracting has been done to date. 

Mill prices, in carload lots, cotton 91's, 
delivered, San Francisco, Sept. 5: Mon- 
tana standard patent, $7.25@8; Dakota 
standard, $8@8.50; Kansas _ standard, 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
r—Week ending— 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 


Jan..1, 1924, to 
Aug. 30, 1924 
7,286,94/ 


Imports into bonded mills for 
grinding into flour for export, 
bushels: 


c—Week ending—, 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 


Jan. 1, 1924, t 
Aug. 30, 1924 
7,898,97 











$6.75@7; eastern first clear, $6@6.20; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade 
$7.20@7.50, cut-off $6.80@7. 

Demand for millfeed is exceedingly 
dull. Offerings are on an unusually |i)- 
eral scale, with the trade generally we'll 
supplied for from 30 to 60 days. In 
consequence, prices on Sept. 6 were 
somewhat lower at $34@35 for northern 
standard bran and mill-run, Montana 
$33@33.50, and Kansas bran $34.50, e- 
livered, common California points; mid- 
dlings, $42@43.50, and low grade $1 
44, delivered, San Francisco. 

NOTES 

H. P. Chapman, vice president Charles 
H. Lilly Co., Seattle, was here last week. 

According to the United States [e- 
partment of Agriculture the weather |. st 
week was especially favorable to rice in 
California, as it is all headed and mo:t- 
ly filled and the harvest is 20 days ahead 
of normal. 

R. B. Ward & Co. have been issued a 
permit to erect a bakery to cost $105,010 
at Seminary and Railroad avenues, Oa\- 
land. The building will be 290x162, of 
brick and steel construction. This is tie 
first bakery to be built by the nation- 
wide organization in northern Califor: 
Some of its bakeries are operating 
Los Angeles. 


A BANKRUPTCY ASPECT 

A seller was entitled to reclaim goocs 
in the hands of the buyer’s trustee in 
bankruptcy on showing that the pur- 
chase was made a few weeks before the 
adjudication of bankruptcy, at a time 
when the buyer was insolvent, and under 
circumstances showing an intention not 
to pay for the goods, and on showing 
that the buyer, through misrepresenta- 
tions, concealed the fact of his insolv- 
ency. This is the gist of the decision 
handed down by the United States dis- 
trict court for the northern district of 
Georgia in the Case of Spinks Drug Co., 


298 Fed, 307. 
A. L. H. Srneet. 
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A NEW LIFE 

A recent bulletin of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation announces a series of 
conferences of millers with its new presi- 
dent, the Hon. Sydney Anderson, which 
will be held in different sections of the 
country. 

Not being a miller, no doubt Mr. An- 
derson has much to learn about the mill- 
ing business and what it needs in the way 
of practical measures for its improve- 
ment. It would seem that through these 
conferences, as an initial step, a better 
understanding of the problems of the 
industry might be arrived at, and thus 
the ground prepared for later work. The 
millers have a chance to meet their new 
president, and he has a chance to meet 
them and get their views, if they have 
any, of what is needed in the way of 
constructive measures. 

There is no question that there is a 
new spirit and life gradually taking form 
and seeking concrete expression in this 
industry. Perhaps it exists in only a 
vague sort of way in the minds of many 
millers, but there are others who have 
been quick to feel it and sense its im- 
portance. 

This new life is in its infancy, has 
hardly reached the vocal stage as yet, 
and what it grows into is largely de- 
pendent upon the millers themselves. 
None of them should be so dull and 
backward, so provincial and insular, so 
shut up within themselves, as to be un- 
aware of its existence, its significance 
and its possibilities. It may mean the 
birth of a new trade consciousness and 
solidarity, or it may mean nothing at all. 

It is really, psychologically and spir- 
itually, a tremendous thing, this rebirth 
of an industry, and has wrapped up in 
it large potential possibilities. It may 
or may not go far. The millers them- 
selves will be answerable for that. Are 
they ready for, and equal to, the chal- 
lenge? 

There is probably no one man, any- 
where, or at any time, who, by himself 
alone, can work the regeneration of the 
spirit of this industry, as if by magic. 
There must be faith and belief, and he 
must be given support. The Federation 
is going to attempt a constructive pro- 
gram,—something new. 

Every miller who has any ambition, 
either for himself or his industry, should 
attend one or more of these conferences. 
It may mean the turning of a new and 
brighter page for him, helping to put his 
own business on a better basis. He may 
also catch, not only the sense of being 
a part of a vital, fundamental and hon- 
orable industry, but a larger realization 
of his own personal obligations to it. 
This movement signifies a faith in the 
possibilities of the Federation by leading 
millers, which should be justified and 
encouraged by a large attendance at the 
conferences. 


TOLEDO 

Business with the mills continues good, 
although there has been a slight slowing 
down, more noticeable outside than at 
Toledo. Export sales dropped off last 
week, but domestic markets were buying. 
One mill, for example, sold twice its out- 
put and capacity, and included in the 
sales were 12,000 bbls in one day. 

A nice thing about the business is that 
it is scattered, and, so far as soft wheat 
flour is concerned, purchases have not 
generally been made beyond 60 days’ re- 
quirements at the outside, and many have 
not bought even that far ahead. This 
makes a very healthy situation, as it will 
keep the buyers coming back for more. 

Another healthy aspect of present con- 
ditions is the absence of price cutting. 
It has been many years since millers, as 
& whole, have shown so much good sense 





as they are showing this year. When one 
runs across any bad purchases at pres- 
ent, they are usually perpetrated by com- 
paratively small, inconsequential con- 
cerns, without standing in the trade, and 
amount to a confession of deplorable 
weakness. There is no excuse for not 
doing business on sound lines at present. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent was 
quoted Sept. 5 at $6.15@6.65 bbl; local 
springs, $7.10@7.70 for old wheat flour, 
and 25c less for new for future ship- 
ment; local hard winters, $6.45, in 98’s,— 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted at $29@30.35 ton, mixed feed 
$30.50@32.25, and middlings $32@82.25, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Feed has been slipping, both in de- 
mand and price, and is in much slower 
movement. One miller reports difficulty 
in selling, even after reducing the price. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.22@1.23 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Sept. 5. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Aug. 31-Sept. 6 ........0. 40,500 84 
Previous week ...........+. 45,000 91 
WOOP GOO ccccccccccvevecee 34,500 72 
Two years AGO .....--+se0s 31,500 65% 
Three years ago ......++... 27,000 56 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 
Capacity Output of ac- 
No. bbls bbls tivity 


Aug. 31-Sept. 6 18 115,250 86,950 75% 
Previous week. 23 141,210 107,555 76 

Year ago ...... 25 148,410 93,282 62% 
Two years ago. 22 150,600 92,987 61% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of ‘Aug. 30-Sept. 6, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Wheat, bus.. 326,200 179,200 368,880 45,595 

Corn, bus.... 22,500 3,000 1,185 5,550 

Oats, bus.... 492,000 118,900 90,700 118,695 


ISIDORE SHEINBART RETURNS 


Isidore Sheinbart, president I. Shein- 
bart Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, flour 
jobbers and distributors for the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, has re- 
turned from a four months’ visit to 
Europe. While there he visited his old 
home and birthplace in Germany, which 
he had not seen for 35 years, and also 
took the waters at Carlsbad for his 
health. 

Mr. Sheinbart interestingly describes 
conditions in France, Germany and 
Poland, and says the latter country has 
been the slowest to recover from the war. 
Excessive taxation has wrought a bur- 
den, particularly to the peasant, that will 
restrict the possibilities of trade with 
this country for a long time. An almost 
prohibitive sales tax, which is levied 
whether the transactions are profitable 
or not, holds business back. Conditions 
in Germany and France are much better 
than in Slav countries. 

Relative to crop conditions, he says 
that the wheat yield has not been up to 
the average of normal years and that 
Europe should be a ready market for 
this country. The rye crop matured well, 
and a better than average amount was 
harvested. 

NOTES 

S. L. Denhollem, representing the 
Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., called at this office last week. 

A Toledo grain concern which has sold 
considerable corn to Canada reports that 


the demand has all but vanished since the 
advance in price. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, manager Toledo 
Grain & Milling Co., who has been con- 
fined to the house by: sickness, is making 
good progress toward recovery. 

For the first time in many years No. 2 
red wheat and No. 8 yellow corn sold at 
exactly the same price on the Toledo 
Produce Exchange, Sept. 2, at $1.27@ 
1.28. 


The watchman at the plant of the Hol- 
land Bread Co., Youngstown, Ohio, was 
held up Sept. 2 by highwaymen, who 
secured about $3,500 in currency and 
checks. 

Southworth & Co., grain, Toledo, call 
attention to the fact that since-May 1 
they have raised their bid prices on corn 
46c bu and lowered those on oats about 
4c, corn having gained approximately 
50c on oats in this period. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, spent Labor Day with 
his brother, John Coup, connected with 
the Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co., in 
charge of the grain department. 

C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, in 
calling attention to receipts of 49 cars of 
new wheat at Winnipeg, Sept. 4, of which 
39 graded No. 1 and 10 No. 2, says that 
the United States is not the only country 
where the crop is of high quality. 

Henry Sumpter, formerly divisional 
sales manager Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has moved to 
Cleveland, Ohio, and will have charge of 
the same business in the central states, 
possibly opening a branch office later. 

The new plant of the Holland Bread 
Co., Toledo, is in operation. This is the 
last word in bakery construction, and 
represents a total investment of ap- 
proximately $750,000. It is automatic in 
character, and has a capacity of 80,000 
loaves a day. 

Mr. Ziegler and Frank Robinson, for- 
merly of Ziegler & Co., millers, Bucyrus, 
Ohio, have bought the mill at Clyde, Ohio, 
recently operated by the Reel Milling 
Co., and will have it in operation on this 
crop. It is of about 125 bbls daily 
capacity, and the business will be con- 
ducted under the style of the Clyde Mill 
Co. Mr. Robinson is a brother of Harry 
Robinson, who ran a mill at Eaton, 
Ohio, for a number of years. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

If the export business in flour would 
only rise to the standard in volume of 
domestic sales the Indianapolis flour in- 
dustry would be far above normal, 
states a local miller. Operations are still 
at a high rate, and schedules have not 
been reduced to any considerable degree. 
Customers are filing orders and shipping 
directions. Little local indication is re- 
vealed that prices will descend to any 
degree, and all is favorable to continued 
steadiness if not some advance. 

The federal report has indicated that 
bread may be one of the commodities 
that will develop price advances, but 
Indiana bakers say that will not be the 
case unless costs of materials rise much 
more than recently. 

Feed conditions are better, and with 
the advent of Indiana’s first frost on 
Sept. 5 business is expected to advance 
at rapid strides. Commercial feeds will 
be in demand considerably the coming 
winter, Indianapolis cattle feeders say, 
because with higher prices of wheat and 
corn these products will be sold and not 
used as extensively for feed as was the 
case last year. 

Prices both of flour and feed were un- 
changed last week from those reported 
by millers the previous week, 

Grain passing through the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade was of good volume and 
quality. The milling trade continues to 
be a good buyer, which indicates no ex- 
pectation is entertained of slackening 
conditions. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Sept. 6: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1.23@1.25, No. 2 hard $1.16 
@1.18; corn, No. 2 white $1.12@1.14, 
No. 3 white $1.11@1.13, No. 2 yellow 
$1.13@1.15, No. 3 yellow $1.12@1.14, No. 
2 mixed $1.10@1.12, No. 3 mixed $1.09 
@1.11; oats, No. 2 white 48@45c, No. 3 
white 4214@44c., 
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Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PS Se eee ee 11,590 58 
Previous week ............ 13,915 69 
ic. |) Pere RT reer rs 10,480 52 
ZOO FORTS BHO ccccccvececs 7,728 39 


Grain inspections, week ending Sept. 6: 
wheat, 121,000 bus in, 23,000 out; corn, 
193,000 in, 88,000 out; oats, 560,000 in, 
140,000 out; rye, 7,000 in. 

Stocks in store, Sept. 6, with com- 
parisons: wheat, 783,245 bus, as against 
841,070 Sept. 8, 1923; corn, 298,375 as 
against 238,500; oats, 564,185 as against 
84,000. 

NOTES 

Indiana millers and bakers had un- 
usually good exhibits at the Indiana 
State Fair which closed Sept. 5. One of 
particular interest was placed in the new 
building recently completed for use of 
Purdue University. In this exhibit In- 
diana millers and bakers, in co-operation 
with the school, had put up a booth urg- 
ing the use of Indiana flour in Indiana 
productions. Cakes, bread and other 
good things were shown, all made from 
Indiana wheat, 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Earl Suckow, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Suckow, connected with the 
Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, and Miss 
Beatrice Ball, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. C. Ball, of Long Island. The mar- 
riage took place Aug. 30 at the Ocean 
View Hotel, Long Island. The bride is 
a graduate of Wellesley College, and Mr. 
Suckow of Franklin College. The latter 
also attended Purdue University and the 
University of Pennsylvania, and is a 
member of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fra- 
ternity and the Franklin Rotary Club. 
After a wedding trip to Boston the 
couple will reside in Franklin, 

Curis O. ALBion. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers report a fair demand for flour, 
and though there is no great activity, 
the inquiry is of the sort that means sales 
to the domestic trade. Foreign inquiry 
is still at ebb tide, prices offered being 
too low. The price trend is upward at 
all mills. Quotations, based Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots, Sept. 6: best 
patent, $7.75@8; first patent, $7.35; 
straights, $6.50@6.95; Kansas, $7.25@ 
7.50; spring, $8.50. 

Millfeed demand better, and quotations 
have advanced. Based Evansville, 100-lb 
sacks, carload lots, they were, on Sept. 
6: bran, $28@29; mixed feed, $30.50@31; 
shorts, $31.50@32. 


NOTES 


Irving Tabor, representing Igleheart 
Bros. in southern Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, visited the mills last week. He re- 
ported the business outlook in the South 
as showing improvement. 

Farmers in the Evansville territory, in- 
cluding southern Illinois and western 
Kentucky, are selling occasional lots of 
old corn on a basis of $1.25 bu, f.o.b. 
Because of the condition of the crop 
hereabouts, many farmers are holding 
their old corn for seed next year. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
is less active, though running time at the 
mills continues fairly satisfactory. With 
a fair volume of current sales in lots 
of 100 to 300 bbls, and shipping instruc- 
tions on contracts holding up well, the 
mills continue to make a satisfactory 
showing on running time. Buyers as a 
rule remain conservative, and only scat- 
tering contracts were booked during the 
week. New business was below the vol- 
ume of the preceding week, and also less 
than for the corresponding period last 
year. 

Flour prices have moved in narrow 
range, and Sept. 6 were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wneat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $7.80@8.30; standard or regular 
patent, $7.30@7.65; straight patent, 
$6.90@7.15; first clears, $5.25@5.75. 

Rehandlers report fair sales of small 
lots of flour. Prices, Sept. 6: spring 
wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, deliv- 
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ered at Nashville, $8@8.50; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $7@7.50. 

Practically no local wheat is being of- 
fered, and mills are making purchases 
in the terminal markets to cover de- 
mands. No. 2 red wheat, with bill, was 
quoted, Sept. 6, at $1.52@1.53 bu, Nash- 
ville. 

Millfeed continues in good demand, 
with the market showing strength. Prices, 
Sept. 6: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27 
@29; standard middlings or shorts, $32 
@33. 

Corn meal remains quiet, with slow 
demand. Prices, Sept. 6: bolted, in sacks, 
ewt, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.95@ 
3.05; unbolted, $2.85@2.95. 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: cy 
Weekly « Floug . Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Aug. 24-30 ...... 171,720 113,975 66.3 
Previous week ... 169,020 112,321 66.4 
Year ago ......+. 157,080 124,431 79.2 
Two years ago... 188,730 126,792 67.1 
Three years ago.. 191,340 104,727 54.7 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 6 Aug. 30 
Piowr, BPs .....cccccces 18,000 16,000 
WORE, DUB 2 cc cccvvcecs 469,000 475,000 
Corn, bus .. eke .... 88,000 98,000 
Oats, bus . . 457,000 400,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 231 cars. * 

The Hermitage Mills, Nashville, manu- 
facturers of mixed feeds, have been in- 
corporated, with $75,000 capital stock, by 
G. C. Keith, R. L. Wiles, Charles D. 
Jones, J. C. Knox and O. M. Tarver. 

Collapse of the elevator of the Wathen 
Milling Co. recently, at Louisville, 
caused damage estimated at $150,000. 
The Ballard & Ballard Co. had 180,000 
bus wheat stored in the plant, much of 
which will be salvaged. This company 
also faced the necessity of finding other 
elevator space for storing its wheat. 

Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 

The gradual decline in values has had 
the effect of tempting some waiting buy- 
ers to come into the market for reason- 
able purchases, but no heavy buying has 
been reported among either jobbers or 
bakers. Many are still waiting for lower 
prices, while nearly all mills appear to 
be holding opposite views. The smaller 
mills are quoting prices entirely out of 
line with the cost of production, but the 
quality of early arrivals from these 
mills, which have just started operations 
for the season, is not such as to warrant 
purchasers in taking any great quantity. 
The larger millers in the West are en- 
deavoring to hold to a reasonable profit, 
but find it difficult to get it in the face 
of such competition. Top winter patents 
were quoted Sept. 6 at $6.75@6.95, stand- 
ard patents $6.50@6.65, Kansas patents 
$7.25@7.50, bakers grades $6.90@7.10, 
and northwestern springs $8.40@8.70. 

Feed prices are steady, but demand 
has not been very active and dealers re- 
ported business barely holding its own. 
Standard middlings were quoted Sept. 6 
at $33@34, standard bran $32.50@33, 
flour middlings $35@37, fancy winter 
flour middlings $39@41, and red dog $43 
@44, 

NOTES 

The wagons of one large Norfolk bak- 
er have begun selling the 16-oz loaf for 
9c. The Pender chain stores hold to 
the 5c 14-oz loaf and the 9c 21-oz loaf, 
while the regular retail grocery stores 
are selling the 16-o0z loaf for 8@9c, and 
the 14-0z loaf for 6@7e. 

The Norfolk Sugar Refining Co., proj- 
ected here last year for the purpose of 
putting up a 500-bbl refinery on a plat 
of land to be bought from the city at 
the municipal terminals, has released the 
option on the land, although officers of 
the concern announced they had not 
abandoned plans for the refinery. 

Opening of the tobacco markets in 
North Carolina last week came up to ex- 

ctations in the matter of releasing 
arge sums of money from which dis- 
tributors in this territory will benefit. 
Many Norfolk brokers and jobbers have 
carried on their books several million 
dollars which will be liquidated largely as 
result of the favorable tobacco crop, and 
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Norfolk men returning from North Car- 
olina last week reported business condi- 
tions there prosperous, with prospects of 
continued good business during the win- 
ter. 

The sealer of weights and measures 
has begun a movement to have the size 
of the loaf in Norfolk standardized, or 
at least to have an agreement somewhat 
approaching standardization. The size 
of the loaf sold here now ranges all the 
way from 10 oz up to 21, which causes 
considerable confusion and is threaten- 
ing to infringe on certain features of 
the law in some instances. It is prob- 
able that the sealer of weights and 
measures will have an ordinance drafted 
and submit it to the city council for 
consideration, requiring bakeries to take 
steps to prevent misrepresentation in the 
sale of bread. 

JosepH A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 

The volume of business in the flour 
market is moderate, as buyers are still 
inclined to limit their purchases to their 
present day needs. The unsettled condi- 
tion of the wheat market has had a ten- 
dency to upset the confidence of many 
consumers in higher prices, and the fail- 
ure of values to make any substantial 
gains, despite the large export buying of 
wheat, have had a deterrent effect on 
buying. 

Most buying last week was for imme- 
diate requirements and consisted mainly 
of a number of small orders. Family 
trade is slow, due to the fact that ad- 
vancing prices caused a drop in retail 
sales, 

Bakers in Pittsburgh and adjoining 
territory have made slight advances in 
the prices of bread, due to the increased 
cost of flour and other raw materials. 
Those in Greensburg, Washington, Con- 
nellsville and Uniontown advanced prices 
on Sept. 1, and others in western Penn- 
sylvania are expected to follow suit this 
week. However, in a small town not 
far from Pittsburgh there is a baker 
who is still giving a “lolly-pop” with 
every loaf of bread he sells. 

It is understood that considerable 
southwestern flour was disposed of here 
in carload lots last week at prices that 
were shaded considerably by the mills. 
There was a fair demand for springs, 
with prices holding firm. Rye flour 
took an upward trend in price, with de- 
mand much improved. Whole wheat and 
graham were in fair demand, with prices 
slightly higher. 

Flour quotations, Sept. 6: spring wheat 
first patent $7.50@8.25, standard patent 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.75@7.25, standard patent $6.25@6.75; 
spring wheat clears, $5.60@5.75,—all cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter $5.35@ 
5.60, bulk; pure white rye $5.25@5.50, 
pure medium rye $5@5.25, pure dark 
rye $4.25@4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed was inactive, with demand 
light, with the bulk of the buying in 
small lots. Quotations, Sept. 6: stand- 
ard middlings, $32@32.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $86@37; spring wheat bran, 
$28.50@29.50; red dog, $43.50@44.50; 
cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protein 
$49.50, 41 per cent $48.50, 36 per cent 
$44.50; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$44.90@45.90, 16 per cent $35.90@36.90. 


NOTES 

John B. Nicholson, of the sales de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, visited Pitts- 
burgh the past week. 

Frank B. Fogel, aged 80 years, for 
more than 50 years engaged in the feed 
and grain brokerage business at Allen- 
town, Pa., died there on Aug. 30. He 
was at one time identified with the grain 
firm of Field & Leither, Chicago. 

A delegation of members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Millers’ Association at- 
tended the funeral of Major General 
Asher Miner at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on 
Sept. 4. Mr. Miner for seven years was 
president of this association. During 
the funeral services all business of every 
kind in Wilkes-Barre was suspended for 
two minutes. 

Nathaniel Bush, aged 97, the oldest 
native born resident of Lewis County, 
West Virginia, died at Weston, that 
state, Sept. 3, from infirmities incident 
to old age. He was the founder of one 
of the first flour mills in West Virginia. 


He is survived by 9 children, 31 grand- 
children, 24 great-grandchildren and two 
great-great-grandchildren. 


The monthly meeting of the Western 
Bakers’ Association will be held in the 
Fleischmann Building, Northside, Pitts- 
burgh, Saturday evening, Sept. 13, at 8 
o'clock. Final plans will be made for 
the sending of a delegation of bakers 
and allied tradesmen to the American 
Bakers’ Association convention at At- 
lantic City. The Western Pennsylvania 
bakers’ special will leave Pittsburgh 
Sept. 20 at 11:10 eastern standard time, 
joining the special train from Chicago. 
Reservations are being made by C. C. 
Latus, secretary, 60 Methodist Building, 
Pittsburgh. C. C, Larus. 


‘ —— 
ATLANTA 

The lull in trade is more or less gen- 
eral in all lines. Flour is no exception. 
Prices are about steady, with movement 
small. Stocks are moderate to small. 
Merchants and jobbers are buying cau- 
tiously, due to poor collections. A few 
forward orders have been placed. 

Wheat millfeed has been very dull, and 
the movement is confined to prompt and 
weekly orders. Stocks are moderate to 
good, with prices easier to somewhat 
lower, due to poor demand. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady and 
stocks only moderate, as mills hold the 
bulk of the old meal. 

Hominy feed prices are easier and 
trade rather dull. 

Hay receipts are very small and prices 
easier, as result of poor trade movement. 
Stocks are quite sufficient. 

Grain is in fair demand and prices 
somewhat easier. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





VICTORIA HAS LABOR GOVERNMENT 

MELBouRNE, Vicrorta, Aug. 5.—What 
was feared in some quarters, hoped for 
in others, and confidently expected in 
still others, has come to pass. Victoria, 
at last, has a Labor government. This 
means that five out of the six states of 
the Australian commonwealth are now 
being administered by representatives of 
the labor element in politics. 

The triumph has given immense satis- 
faction to the Labor forces throughout 
the continent, and it is predicted that, at 
the next general election in New South 
Wales, that state also will come under 
the control of labor. 

So far as Victoria is concerned, the 
position is not quite so pleasing as the 
Labor Party would wish it to be. There 
are three distinctive parties in politics, 
the Nationalists, the Laborites and the 
Country or Farmers’ section. Labor is 
stronger in the legislative assembly than 
either of the other parties, but it is not 
sufficiently strong to be independent of 
the support of the one or the other. 

Hence, it may be said to hold office 
only on sufferance. Strenuous efforts 
were made to bring the Nationalists and 
the Country Party together, but the lat- 
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ter made ridiculous demands which the 
former could not possibly accede to, and, 
as a result, when the House met after 
the recent elections the Country Party 
joined with the Labor Party and routed 
the Nationalists. 

What the future holds nobody can say, 
It is generally considered, however, that 
the Labor government will have to })ro- 
ceed very circumspectly, otherwise it 
will find itself suddenly bereft of oitice, 
It certainly will not have much chince 
to do the country any harm, even jf it 
is not allowed many opportunities to do 
good. Its reign is unlikely to be lis- 
tinguished by anything particularly note- 
worthy, but there can be no que:tion 
that its advent has given great pre -tige 
to the Labor movement. 


Cuartes J, Matruey s, 





WHEAT PRODUCTION CALLED 
STRUGGLE FOR LOWER CO3Ts 


Great Farts, Mont.—It is the for: «ast 
of M. L. Wilson, farm economist o: the 
Montana Agricultural College, that 
Montana is destined to continue on: of 
the leaders among the states which »ro- 
duce hard wheat, notwithstanding its 
handicap in distance from market ind 
the attendant heavy carrying ch: ge. 
He argues that the high gluten cor ‘ent 
of Montana wheat will continue to « »m- 
mand a premium on the grain and hat 
this, with the improvements in faring 
and grain handling methods, will r .ult 
in widening the margin between cos of 
production and the return for the p od- 
uct in the markets. 

Mr. Wilson, who is now engage: in 
carrying forward some statistical york 
for the United States Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, has rec nt- 
ly issued a bulletin on “Reducing W) eat 
Harvesting Costs on Montana’s »)ry 
Lands.” In this he presents the res:ilts 
of a survey which required more tian 
two years of effort, and considers the 
methods employed in harvesting grai: on 
scores of ranches. He insists that w eat 
production under present economic :on- 
ditions is a race for lower costs, ind 
draws the conclusion that the fariner 
who is unable to continually keep the 
brakes on his production costs wi! be 
the first to be forced into other ! \es, 
while the farmer who keeps his cost. at 
the absolute minimum of possibility will 
be the one to continue to grow w icat 
with profit. Joun A. Curr’. 





Peter Stuyvesant, the last gover)or- 
general of New Amsterdam, now \ew 
York, was governor of Curacao be! ore 
he was sent to Manhattan Islan to 
govern the Dutch in 1647. Recently the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerc: in 
New York entertained his successor on 
the island of Curacao, Governor N. |). L. 
Brantjes, at a luncheon in the White \iall 
Club, the very spot where Peter S uy- 
vesant landed from Curacao 277 y:ars 


ago. 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and calendar years, a ffi- 
cially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 1921 





1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 15 











January ...... 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 58 
February ..... 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 1,321 164 
March .. ° 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,506 7 
April ... 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,383 172 
May .... ie 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1,318 340 
JUNE .ceeseee: 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 1,404 170 
TON... c'veccsce. 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 1,253 530 
August ....... cece 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 S75 
September .... eee 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 96 
October ....... coer 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 84 
November .... cove 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 a4 
December ..... coee 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 2 
Totals .... 8,658 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 |1 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 


Exports of wheat from the United States, 


reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 





24,182 21,880 


11,943 15,521 16,183 
by months and calendar years, as offi: y 


1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 


mo 








January ...... 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 18,906 13,461 24 
February ..... 3,103 6,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 5,992 1,048 10,384 15,049 24 -9 
March ........ 2,958 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,294 20 35 
April .......:- 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,497 22 
May ccwcceeee 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,570 14 
June .......... 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 6,917 9% % 
TUF wocccerese 4,049 8,843 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 7,325 7 
August ....... ° 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 11,602 1f D 
September .... 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,618 13,102 21. 
October ...... 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 65,416 11,954 17 
November .... eeee 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13.°°% 
December ..... cove 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 14,473 12. -4 
Totals .... *26,055 98,524 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205. °6 


Totals, by fiscal years ending June 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


*Seven months, 


34,119 149,831 173,274 259,643 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1023.) 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*........ $46.50 @47.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 42.00@42.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 39.75 @40.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 37.50@38.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks 24.00 @ 25.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.20@ 3.25 
Corn meal, yellowt .......++++- 3.15@ 3.20 
Rye flour, white® ........eeeees 5.00@ 56.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.70@ 3.75 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.30@ 6.55 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.25@ 6.30 


Rolled Oate®® ...cccecececveves «+» @2.82% 
Linseed of] meal® .......+.0000% 43.00 @43.50 


*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


‘Trade in the flour market shows little 
change. Flour users believe the larger 
movement of new wheat will ultimately 
have the effect of lowering the price 
level, and are holding out of the market. 
This attitude is restricting the business 
done by mills, which report light and 
scu'tered inquiry and acceptances of or- 
ders, with no sign of any general de- 
sire to buy. 

‘The durum mill reports a fairly steady 
and good business, with bookings cover- 
ing both domestic and export account 
and running both to car and round lots. 
Demand is broad and shows general in- 
terest on the part of the trade and ac- 
ceptance of the price level. Bookings 
ar. not extensive, but fair in volume and 
sucgestive of further improvement, No. 
2 -emolina, Sept. 6, was quoted at 3% 
@:%e Ib in 98-Ib cottons, and patent 
du um \c less. 

Nominal prices, Sept. 6, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
lb cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....... $7.25@7.50 $6.60@6.75 
B rs patent ........ 7.00@7.25 6.45@6.60 
Fi clear, jute ...... 5.25@6.10 5.00@5.25 
Sccond clear, jute..... 4.25@4.50 3.25@3.65 


Inquiry received by the rye flour mill 
is light and scattered, and has resulted 
in practically no business. Either the 
quoted mill prices are out of line with 
buyers’ views or the trade has its re- 
quirements filled for the time being. 


The local trade continues to take its 
usual supplies, and at the usual rate, 
with conditions, showing no change. 


Prices, Sept. 6, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $5.40 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.10; No. 3 dark, $3.90; No. 5 
blend, $5.35; No. 8 rye, $4.45. 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Aug. 31-Bept. 6 ...cccccces 11,615 3 
Previous We@K ....cscccece 23,425 43 
Fear G80 ctesccccesccecese 14,725 40 
TWO Ye@r® @BO ....-.ece0e. 20,245 55 


\ steady but rather small business in 
millfeed was done last week, the mills 
not being able to offer much but finding 
all of their output salable. One mill is 
sold ahead and not doing much but fill 
coutracts. The other sells its output as 
made, 

\n interesting feature materialized 
last week in the spring wheat market. 
This was the development of export busi- 
ness, a thing long extinct. Elevator in- 
terests were buying up cars for assem- 
bling in lots to offer foreign buyers. 
Mills also supplied their requirements 
although, owing to the slow flour de- 
mand, purchases were for light volume. 
New wheat is now moving in more free- 
ly, but the peak in movement is not ex- 
pected for several weeks. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Sept. 6, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—Receipts——, ——Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 











Spring .... 232 676 1,374 53 277 542 
Durum .. 427 1,298 2,267 85 694 943 
Winter .... 141 ie 20 172 < 1 
Bonded ... 1 lh ‘ és 

Totals .. 801 1,874 3,661 310 971 1,486 
Cort saeece 17 2 140 196 125 
Cate sicca, 2,155 76 35 354 it a 
RY6 séisecul 1,361 642 2,672 632 663 2,538 
Bonded be 13 ee os o* os 
Barley .... 849 309 243 828 100 65 
Bonded ee 1 1 ee +e ee 
Flaxseed .. 17 70 61 20 6 


Durum mills are picking up the good 
stuff and letting elevators care for the 
surplus, but the latter are rather slow 
in ak up the offerings. With a fair 
inquiry for durum flour, milling interests 
are in the market for wheat to cover 








such contracts and disposed to get the 
best grades and pay accordingly. Clos- 
ing prices of dark northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel, Sept. 6: No. 1 
$1.2644@1.34%, No. 2 $1.224%4@1.30%%, 
No. 3 $1.22%@1.28%; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.2554@1.285%. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


co Amber durum—, -—Durum— 
Aug. 0.1 0. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
30... 123% @127% 122% @126% 123% 123% 
Sept. 
Bocce secs  PROTTeY Te Pesce Feeks Saeae 
2.... 122% @126% 121% @125% 122% 120% 
3.... 124 @128 123 @127 123 122 
ee 124% @128% 123%@127% 123%. 122% 
Gee 123% @127% 122% @126% 122% 121% 
6 121% @125% 120% @124% 120% 119% 


’ *Holiday. 

The corn trade has turned to the buy- 
ing side, fearing frost and possible dam- 
age thereby, but indications so far ap- 
pear at variance. As a result the mar- 
ket was put under late pressure, through 
profit taking. Some operators seemed 
to think of the bull movement as having 
been overdone. Closing quotations reg- 
istered fractional decline against Aug. 
30. Shipments far exceeded receipts, 
causing a 179,000-bu reduction in local 
stocks. Oats remain comparatively 
steady, despite the free movement and 
liberal receipts. Elevators received 2,- 
155,533 bus during the week, and shipped 
354,000. 

Buyers were after everything salable 
in barley, with orders in hand to fill 
out eastern and other demand. The crop 
is moving in rapidly and is of fine 
quality. The range is quotable un- 
changed at 68@83c. The present big run 
of rye to this market carries a large part 
of cars applying on sale. 

Export business in all positions is re- 
ported large, and mainly responsible for 
the stronger undertone shown by the 
futures and the relative improvement in 
the cash article. Cars are rolling in here 
in such volume that it taxes the ability 
of the trade to handle the business. 


NOTES 


R. C. Schiller is representing the 
Grain Marketing Co. as local cash buyer. 


Grain receipts at Duluth-Superior for 
August were reported at 7,318,229 bus; 
last year, 5,601,443. Shipments this year, 
4,497,452; year ago, 6,158,613. 

Fire of unknown origin started on the 
docks of the McDougall Terminal at 
noon, Sept. 6. Employees, with the aid 
of fire extinguishers, soon put the blaze 
under control. Terminal officials report- 
ed the damage slight. 


George B. Johnson, Philadelphia, 
branch manager for the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., called at the home office 
Sept. 8. J. Guerissi, Lebanon, Pa., also 
visited the mill, and both were shown 
about the exchange floor. 


A little more activity was lately ap- 
parent in the outward movement of flour 
via lake to the East. Stocks which had 
grown to a considerable amount are be- 
ing withdrawn in a steady and larger 
volume, pulling down the accumulations. 
Receipts from the interior continue free 
and in very fair quantity. 

A large steamer idle for some weeks 
has been chartered and ordered under 
elevator spouts for loading 450,000 bus 
rye for export, moving via Canadian 
ports. Other loadings are expected to 
follow shortly as, with the increasing 
supplies available for shipments, inter- 
est is picking up. Boat tonnage is in 
better demand, and the rate has been 
advanced. The rate for wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo, is 2%c bu, prompt loading. 
Bids to Georgian Bay are quoted at 2c. 
Rates have been quoted on business run- 
ning Oct. 5 to first half of November, 
ranging 2@2%éc. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co. and formerly a mem- 
ber of the Duluth Board of Trade, vis- 
ited the floor Sept. 4. He is sizing up 
the wheat situation, and expressed the 
opinion that a readjustment in spring 
wheat prices and premiums would short- 
ly be Coonaht about through the more 
extensive movement and offerings. East- 
ern millers are not buying spring wheat 
at the present time, considering the mar- 
ket position and prices debatable, and a 
reduction necessary before they will be 
attracted to any extent. Bakers, also, 
are not Redhans | to pay high prices for 
spring wheat flour when the winter 
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wheat product will answer their purpose 
just as well and is cheaper. The winter 
wheat coming on the market, he said, 
runs good in quality and weight, and is 
readily taken. 

F. G, Cartson. 





MACHINERY COMPANY 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The tenth annual gathering of the of- 
ficers, executives and sales representa- 
tives of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., held Aug. 16-20, was very successful, 
and attended by about 200 members of 
the staff and bakers. 

The main feature of the conference 
was the Read Ecko high-speed dough 
mixer, which will shortly be put on the 
market. This machine incorporates all 
the features of the old Ecko dough mix- 
er, and has also many new mechanical 
features designed and adapted to the 
mixer by this company’s engineers. A 
dough demonstration and banquet was 
held the evening of Aug. 20, viewed by 
a large number of bakers, under super- 
vision of Gerald Billings, being followed 
with a buffet supper. 

The sales representatives arrived on 
Aug. 16 and were quartered at the 
Colonial Hotel. The afternoon was de- 
voted to golf, and a dinner was given 
that evening at the hotel. Sunday was 
also spent at golf, with dinner at the 
York Country Club, and in the evening 
President Read entertained the men at 
his residence. On Aug. 18 the conference 
proper started. 

President Read welcomed the men and 
explained the purpose of this gathering, 
which was mainly to acquaint the staff 
with the new mixers, O. R. Read, secre- 
tary and director of sales, followed with 
a short talk, after which Arthur Katzin- 
ger, vice president and manager Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, spoke on the 
Read Ecko mixer, reviewing its history, 
performance and results. 

At noon a demonstration of making 
dough was given by Gerald Billings in 
the company’s laboratory, which was 
done on the Read Ecko mixer without 
introducing any air. Max Mueller, chief 
engineer, then gave a description of the 
new mixer, showing the p taal that 
will be made and giving information of 
value to the sales staff. 

On Aug. 19 the representatives were 
taken to the Read Machinery Co.’s Glen 
Rock factory, where a new mixer in 
course of construction, was shown to 
them, after which they made a trip of 
inspection of the plant. The party then 
returned to York, where another demon- 
stration was given on the new mixer, 
this time operating under low pressure 
air, cooled by a Read Ecko air washer 
and blower. The following day another 
demonstration of dough was given on 
the new mixer, this time using high 
pressure air, 

At the various sessions, talks were 
made by Benson Littman, district sales 
manager Read Machinery Co., and for- 
merly secretary Edward Katzinger Co; 
Leslie Peard, of the Drechsler-Peard 
Co., advertising agents; P. D. Hendrick- 
son, advertising manager Read Machin- 
ery Co; H. Read and M. W. Mueller, 
also of the Read company. 


THOSE PRESENT 


Officers and executives of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co. in attendance: H. Read, presi- 
dent; O. R. Read, secretary and director of 
sales; G. W. Lichtenberger, treasurer; W. 
K. Read, service manager; Max Mueller, 
chief engineer; J. A. Eades, supervising en- 
gineer of installations; L. A. Hirshon, su- 
pervisor of sales; P. A. Zech, export man- 
ager; P. E. Thomas, sales estimator; C. H. 
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de Ardussey, director of foreign business; 
P. D. Hendrickson, advertising manager. 

Sales representatives attending: Edward 
Cc. Fletcher, New York City; W. M. Webb, 
J. R. Morris, Philadelphia; R. H. Looking- 
bill, Chicago; W. H. Burnham, R. C. Mar- 
tin, Pittsburgh; W. D. Read, San Francisco; 
L. J. Todhunter, Denver. 

Guests at the conference included: Gerald 
Billings, Akron, Ohio; Arthur Katzinger, 
Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago; I. R. 
Drechsler, Leslie Peard, Drechsler-Peard 
Advertising Co., Baltimore, 

Among the Pennsylvania bakers attending 
the dough demonstration and lunch the eve- 
ning of Aug. 20 were Victor Wambaugh, 
Glen Rock; Charles A. Dellinger, East Pros- 
pect; John Schaible, Easton; R. H., H. E. 
and F. L. Wright, New Holland; B. Apple, 
J. Apple and Frank Bostian, Sunbury; M. 
Arnold and M. Jones, Reading; C. Stokes, 
D. C. Shull, M. Dellinger, B. H. Shriner, 
L. W. Poet, M. Sherman, C. O. Yeatts, Myron 
Sullivan and Sterling Sullivan, York; John 
Schoeller, Norristown; M. Goodman, Lancas- 
ter; E. S. Manbeck and P. H. Manbeck, Le- 
moyne; George W. Fisher, Huntingdon; 
George A. Hall, Chambersburg; N. R. Cris- 
well, York Springs; C. S. Holdebrand, Littles- 
town; George R. Eckenrode, McSherrystown; 
M. Hershey, Dover; T. G. Ashbridge and 
Albert Schmidt, Harrisburg; Edwin Weast, 
Camp Hill; J. B. Fishel, Roy Fox, Earl Fox, 
Lewis Fox, E. R. Wolf, Patrick Lonergan, 
E. P. Minnich, H. B. Anstine and H. E. 
Reider, York; M. Murphy, Delta; P. A. Fake, 
Windsor; M. C. Holtzinger, Red Lion; G. 
H. Strick, Harry Stauffer, Walter Hoke and 
James M. Suiter, York; C. H. Ruhl, Pen- 
brook; W. Anderson, Harrisburg; Frank 
Nistle, Reading; Howard Kutz, Kutztown; 
Henry Schlotzhauer, Lancaster; Ira Painter, 
New Freedom. 

From other states: G. W. Roessner, Ha- 
gerstown, Md; L. C. Pohl, Havre de Grace, 
Md; Charles Beck, Harrisonburg, Va; Paul 
Beck, Winchester, Va; J. V. Nicodemus, 
Walkersville, Md; Frank F. Smith, Cumber- 
land, Md. S. O. Werner. 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EMBARGO WILL END 


MELBourNE, Vicrorta.—Exporters in 
Australia have welcomed the announce- 
ment by the New Zealand minister for 
agriculture that the embargo on the im- 
portation of wheat into the dominion will 
cease on Feb, 28, 1925. The duty on 
flour having been advanced from £2 10s 
to £3 ton, no further restriction, pre- 
sumably, is to be placed on the importa- 
tion of that commodity. 

Commenting on the position, the Mel- 
bourne Argus points out that the lifting 
of the embargo on wheat may be at- 
tributed to the discontent which has 
arisen in New Zealand in consequence 
of the government control of wheat and 
flour. Prices have been fixed for these 
products, and the consumer has had to 
pay considerably more for his bread un- 
der artificial than he would have had to 
pay under natural conditions. 

In its efforts to assist the primary 
producers the dominion government has 
created a muddle. It apparently fixed 
a liberal price at which millers could sell 
flour. The milling business generally be- 
came a monopoly, and the organization 
of the millers was so complete that they 
observed defined zones, so that there 
would be little competition. 

Further, they endeavored to carry on 
the trade on a single shift operation, 
and, instead of increasing working hours 
when the occasion demanded, added to 
their plants. This may have had a good 
deal to do with the government’s deci- 
sion to abolish the uneconomic methods 
which have been in force. 

This year, owing to adverse weather, 
the crops in New Zealand partly failed, 
and about 3,000,000 bus wheat have been 
imported from Australia to make up the 
shortage. The business has been done 
directly by the New Zealand ministry, 
but, as mentioned above, at the end of 
February there will be a return to un- 
restricted trade. 

Cuartes J. Matrruews. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Sept. 1 of 
the year. indicated, as officially reported, in barreis of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


Year begin- 

ning— 3923 1922 1921 1920 1919 
September ... 456 698 861 810 463 
October ..... 1,155 855 659 570 691 


November ...1,357 . 
December ...1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 
4 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
387 884 448 330 432 379 254 
536 635 966 664 583 490 356 
555 987 683 872 464 521 503 

1,204 933 595 802 617 602 359 


978 1,171 357 780 404 330 368 
1,195 778 936 522 236 314 382 
1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 


January ..... 1,053 1,025 682 70 388 
February ....1,092 779 665 623 236 
March ...... 1,398 1,221 987 821 236 
"Serre 90 832 512 535 148 
MOY ccccccce 1,057 645 617 618 102 
TORO cvccscce 04 905 7665 535 666 
BEE, 02 op ccane 613 775 486 465 433 
August ...... 657 591 454 288 

Totals. .*11,365 11,069 7,879 6,887 6,573 


Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s 

1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 

11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,057 10,052 
*Eleven months. 


9,663 10,809 7,987 
omitted): ¢ 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
8,734 7,921 6,568 4,670 4,894 4,304 


7,897 4,896 4,666 4,374 
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POLITICAL DEFLATION 

Only eight weeks remain until the day 
when the American voters will march to 
the polls and vote into the hands of some 
political party a mandate to govern for 
the next four years. Washington just 
now is talking about nothing else. 

The outlook is not at all gloomy, al- 
though some utterances appear in the 
public prints designed to make thinking 
citizens fighting mad. For example, the 
manager of a radical presidential cam- 
paign had the audacity to boast that the 
Labor Day speech of his candidate was 
responsible for a break in the stock mar- 
ket. 

It was perhaps the first time in the 
country that a political manager predi- 
cated the claims of his party to success 
upon the grounds that his favorite, by a 
verbal blast, had been able to do untold 
injury to all of the millions of security 
holders of the United States, the men, 
the women, the widows and the orphans 
who, by the investment of their capital, 
or their savings, as the case may be, 
make it possible for business to continue 
and to give employment to myriads of 
others. 

The author of the statement exposed 
most of all his own character in his ut- 
terances and bared to the world the 
wealth of ignorance which is now being 
hurled at established institutions by a 
certain independent political movement. 
Certainly no one will overlook the fact 
that the bulk of the listed securities hurt 
by the temporary downward trend in the 
stock market are the stocks of small con- 
cerns employing hundreds of thousands 
of persons and engaged in the most le- 
gitimate lines of manufacture. 

Some of them have been able to get 
along so well that even the meddlesome 
Federal Trade Commission has not found 
the pretext for spilling its blight in their 
direction. The holders of Liberty bonds 
also were among those to feel to some ae- 
gree the bearish condition of which the 
radical manager boasted. But then it is 
to be recalled in this connection that the 
radical candidate never exhibited any 
keen patriotic interest in the cause for 
which Liberty bonds were sold. His 
manager, the individual so pleased be- 
cause of the shrinkage of stock values, 
behaved similarly. 

It is boasted that this radical move- 
ment springs from “the people,” and if so 
its leaders should be reminded that, after 
all, it is the people of the country who, 
by the purchase of bonds and stocks, 
finance all business, including the great 
transportation systems. 

The radical movement is alone in at- 
tacking the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court. The major parties are led by 
men who are outspoken in their opposi- 
tion to the proposal to make the Supreme 
Court a mere subservient adjunct to 
what is at present an irresponsible Con- 
gress. 

The two old political parties have been 
indulging in the last week in the harm- 
less sport of accusing each other of re- 
sponsibility for the deflation in agricul- 
tural prices which followed the war. One 
must expect some hokum, because popu- 
lar government seems to tempt men to 
forget to be themselves. 

The price deflation controversy had no 
place in the present campaign, as every 
impartial observer understands, and up 
to this time it had been left to dema- 
gogues flirting with the radical party to 
raise the issue. Those who have but 
three parties between which to choose 
when it comes to voting will regret that 
in any case they have to support a party 
which has given currency to this drivel 
about price deflation through govern- 
mental ukase. 

Every country in the world had the 
same experience following the war. With 
the conflict over, economic readjustments 


had to take place, and no one can hon- 
estly say that it was within the power 
of the United States Federal Reserve 
Board, the President or any one else to 
maintain the abnormal prices for the 
farmer’s products which ruled at a time 
when this was a consuming rather than 
a producing world. 


RENEWED FARM AGITATION 


There has been some unexplained de- 
lay about naming the President’s com- 
mission to study the agricultural indus- 
try and formulate legislative suggestions 
for Congress. The reason probably is 
that the President desires at the time of 
making his appointments to submit to 
the country and to the commission his 
personal views on the needs of agricul- 
ture, views which have been acquired in 
his numerous conferences during the last 


ted at the earliest possible moment, if the 
millers still desire action, so that the re- 
port may be in the hands of the President 
before the end of the year. 

At the time the investigation was made 
of comparative conditions in the wheat 
and flour milling industry the commission 
confessed to having inadequate informa- 
tion on the detail of the production of 
feeds. The millers were not prepared to 
give the complete data need With the 
filing of a new application the millers 
should prepare themselves to go convinc- 
ingly into the subject of millfeed costs. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 
* AND WHEAT HIGHER 


Possible Return of Compulsory Pooling in 
Prospect—Warning to Exporters 
of Red Wheat 


Merzourne, Victortra, Aug. 5.—Al- 
though, during the last day or two, more 
cheerful reports have come to hand con- 
cerning the crop prospects in the United 
States of America and Canada, there has 
been a further hardening of local wheat 
markets. At the principal ports in Aus- 
tralia wheat is realizing 6s 2d@6s 3d bu. 

The Victorian Wheatgrowers’ Corpo- 
ration has fixed the price which all mill- 
ers associated with it shall pay for their 











structure. 


have reduced the price level. 


portion of it with each new sale. 





SAND 


Is what it takes to run a ship through a storm—it takes the same stuff 
to pass up an order when the buyer refuses to pay the mill the just and due 
conversion cost, plus a small profit. 

Nothing is to be gained in selling below cost—every time you cut 
prices you are pulling a nail from the scaffold that is supporting the milling 


Then why is it that some millers forget that one cut price affects the 
whole industry? If you cut prices to sell one of Brown’s customers, you 
are automatically reducing the price level. Brown will probably sell him 
at your price the next time. Consequently, both of you lose. You haven't 
even added a customer; you are merely splitting Brown’s business, and 


We don’t mind losing customers to a mill which through salesmanship 
is able to coax customers away from us, but it makes us hot when some 
miller thinks he is sneaking in the back door by selling a customer of ours 
at a ridiculously low cost price. Don’t think for a minute that we are 
going to sit idly by and forget it; we will be apt to retaliate by going to 
one of his customers and repeat the trick. At least this is what has been 
going on among practically all of us. 
dire need of a strenuous dry cleaning. 

Be sensible! Sell flour and keep your mill, instead of giving away a 


There is a big difference between 
bobbed hair and BOBBED prices. 


That is the reason we are in such 


Prorit anv Loss. 








year with men familiar with every angle 
of the farmer’s problems. 

Intimations have been reaching Wash- 
ington recently that, whatever happens 
in the crop markets, the fight will be 
renewed for the passage of something 
akin to the McNary-Haugen or Norris- 
Sinclair bills. Congress, if favorable, 
could not dispose of such legislation in 
the short time that will be available for 
action. It behooves the enemies of gov- 
ernment price fixing, that is, the advo- 
cates of sound economics, to be on their 
guard and to see that the right side of 
this question has representation in the 
national capital when Congress opens. 

Both bills are still pending, regardless 
of the action of the House in killing the 
McNary-Haugen measure. It is to be 
remembered that a measure of this kind 
has as many lives as the proverbial cat 
and, consequently, must be watched. 

As for the millers, they will do well to 
devote themselves to securing a reversal 
of the executive action on the millfeeds 
tariff. There was no justification for the 
reduction which was made when the tariff 
on wheat was raised last April under the 
flexible tariff provision. Neither the 
Tariff Commission by its report nor the 
President by his proclamation stated any 
adequate reason for the action at that 
time. 

The millers have said that this reduc- 
tion was unfair to them. It was. Tariff 
Commission procedure requires that a 
formal application be filed for an inves- 
tigation of any rate held to be out of 
line. This application should be submit- 


August quota of grain at 6s 6d bu, com- 
pared with 5s 5d for the July portion 
of the millers’ requirements, and is ask- 
ing 6s 4d for export. 

As a result of this development the 
Victorian Millowners’ Association has 
put the price of flour up to £15 12s 6d 
ton in Melbourne. This movement is 
likely to lead to another %d_ being 
charged by bakers for the 4-lb loaf. 


EXPORT OF RED WHEAT 


So serious has the position in regard 
to the cultivation of red wheats become 
in South Australia that the minister for 
agriculture in that state has assured the 
farmers that if they continue to neglect 
the warnings to curtail the growing of 
such varieties the government will ap- 
proach the federal authorities with a view 
to have the export of red wheats pro- 
hibited. 

The action of the South Australian 
minister is viewed with approval in all 
the other exporting states, the farmers 
of which realize that if the shipment of 
red grain is persisted in, with the in- 
evitable penalizing which must follow, 
they will suffer heavily by reason of the 
fact that the present value attaching to 
Australian white wheats for blending 
purposes will be depreciated. 


WHEAT GUARANTY 


Representatives of the governments of 
the four wheat exporting states and the 
prime minister met recently to consider 
the question of federal guaranties in 
connection with the forthcoming harvest. 
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A general desire was expressed that the 
commonwealth should guarantee 3s bu, 
plus 8d bu for freight. There was a 
sharp divergence of opinion, however, re- 
garding the wisdom of bringing into 
vogue compulsory pools. The represen- 
tatives of South Australia and Western 
Australia were definitely and emphatical- 
ly in favor of compulsory marketing, but 
New South Wales and Victoria strongly 
desired a continuance of the voluntary 
system. , 

The prime minister indicated clearly 
that the federal government would have 
nothing to do with the formation of four 
state pools, and intimated that, if it 
were decided to have separate pools, the 
states would have to make their own 
financial arrangements. The common- 
wealth, he said, would assist only a com- 
monwealth pool in which all the states 
participated. There the matter has end- 
ed for the time being. 


FIXED PRICE FOR WHEAT 

It is well within the bounds of pussi- 
bility that, in the not distant future. in 
all the states of the commonwealth, a 
definite price will be fixed for all wheat 
sold for local consumption. Many of the 
wheat growers urge that, as a set-off 
against the high duties which they are 
compelled to pay for agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, they should be 
guaranteed a payable price for home 
consumption wheat. Any increased price 
given for local wheat above the export 
parity, it is claimed, should be distrib- 
uted among the growers. 

This would not be a difficult matter, 
were all the growers associated with the 
pools, but they are not. In the meantime 
it is generally agreed that, so far as 
New South Wales is concerned, un!ess 
wheat growers, as a whole, undertake to 
place 60 per cent of their wheat in the 
pool, the present voluntary pooling sys- 
tem must cease. 

Arising out of newspaper discussions 
regarding the disabilities under which 
Australian wheat growers now labor, it 
has been pointed out that the charges 
on wheat shipped to England total 19',d 
bu, made up as follows: average railage, 
514d; sea freight, 8%d; insurance «nd 
discharging expenses, %4d;_ handling 
charges, 2d; exchange, 2d. These figures 
relate particularly to New South Wales, 
but they apply approximately to the oth- 
er states as well. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
The outgoings of wheat and flour from 
Australia are steadily declining, as is 
shown by the fact that, for the week 
ending July 30, the quantities shipped 
were equivalent to only 520,896 bus, com- 
pared with 1,202,102 a fortnight earlier. 
Since the commencement of the ship- 
ping season, Dec. 1, the over-sea exports 
have been as follows (in bushels and short 
tons, respectively), compared with the 
quantities for the corresponding terms 
of the two preceding seasons: 
WHEAT 


1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 
Victoria + 24,172,927 8,044,291 12,404,557 
New S. Wales 17,016,112 880,294 3,982. 041 
S. Australia.. 18,966,869 14,235,985 23,154 190 
W. Australia. 8,334,300 65,856,536 8,S875,°59 
Queensland... SAGO sa scces ‘ 





Totals .... 69,301,111 29,017,106 48,41%,>>7 
FLOUR 

1921-22 1922-23 192)-24 

VRCtOrIe  ccrcccvece 78,096 107,475 112.991 

New South Wales.. 69,939 62,414 $2 390 

South Australia ... 30,492 43,429 45.579 


Western Australia.. 37,776 35,796 44.598 








Cee ita cdidas 216,308 249,114 284.563 
Cuartes J. MatrHews 





YEARBOOK OF FARM LEGISLATION 

The first English edition of the “Inter- 
national Yearbook of Agricultural [«:z- 
islation,” published by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, is now 
in press. This volume covers the year 
1923 and contains texts of laws, decre«s, 
and regulations relating to agriculture 
throughout the world. Special emphasis 
is R yy upon legislation relating ‘0 
trade in agricultural products, taxation, 
credit, insurance, landed property, con- 
tracts, animal and plant diseases, pests, 
etc. The volume, 1,000 pages, is in- 
dexed chronologically by countries and 
alphabetically by subject matter. Tlie 
price is $3. Copies can be reserved by 
addressing Joe C. Barrett, Bureau of 
— Economics, Washington, 
D. 
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ENGLAND 


Lonpon, Aug. 20.—One of the fea- 
tures of the wheat market recently has 
been the very heavy unsold quantities 
arriving on shippers’ account, which has 
given the local millers a better oppor- 
tunity than usual to buy cheap Manitoba 
wheats. The weight of arrivals at one 
time was so great that it was with the 
utmost difficulty that barges could be 
hired to take the wheat from the ship’s 
side, and there are reports of heavy de- 
murrage claims by barge owners. 

‘hese shipments, which were no doubt 
mide by shippers to help their option 
deals, may perhaps tend to give traders 
oi this side anything but a true picture 
o7 the world’s wheat situation at present. 
It is a sure thing that wheat will not al- 
vy iys be as plentiful as at present dur- 
ing this crop year. Study of the world’s 
wheat supplies leads to the conclusion 
that the surplus from exporting coun- 
tries, and the requirements of the im- 
porting countries, will in all probability 

much nearer together than for some 
ears. 

It must be remembered that this view 
is based upon the present crop pros- 
»ects for both Australia and Argentina, 

id therefore any setback which may 
occur to the wheat fields of either coun- 
iry must prove a very strong bull point, 
particularly when there is reported to 
|) such a comparatively small supply of 
old wheat available for shipment during 
the balance of this year. 

Such a situation makes for sensitive 
inarkets, and may in part account for 
the fluctuations of the past week in 
wheat and home milled flour, which were 
also influenced by the decline in sterling 
exchange. The net result is that wheat 
is decidediy lower, town flour has ad- 
vanced 6d sack, cabled prices from Can- 
ada are 3d dearer, and sterling exchange 
is 4c per pound sterling against this 
country. These fluctuations, combined 
with the decline from the top, check 
trading and cause great caution on the 
part of buyers, but the feeling seems 
to be gaining ground that if present crop 
prospects are maintained, the wheat 
market will hold a big proportion of the 
advance, and buyers must be prepared 
to pay a much higher level of prices 
than during recent years. 

Mill cables offer Canadian export pat- 
ents today at 42s 9d, which is lower than 
the high point, but still $d dearer than 
last week. No business has been report- 
ed at these figures; in fact the highest 
recorded price realized was 42s 6d, c.i.f., 
by a reseller, and this figure could not 
be made today. Canadian top patents 
are offered by mills at 44s 9d@ 45s 9d, 
according to quality, but no sales are 
reported. It is understood that the ac- 
tual stocks of strong flour on spot or for 
shipment are very limited, but with 
bakers apparently determined to work 
cut all their old contracts before com- 
ing into the market, the actual demand 
for flour is meager, with the result that 
there is occasional pressure to sell at 
low prices. 

Kansas prices have fluctuated, and are 
at least 1s down from the high point of 
the week. Some business has been done 
in good clears at about 40s, c.i.f. No 
business in patents is reported, mill 
prices ranging 42s 6d@44s, according to 
cuality. 

Pacific Coast flours have been offered 
at about 39s, c.i.f., but they are consid- 
ered about 6d too dear. 

Australian flour, arrived, is getting in- 
to small compass, and prices are well 
maintained at about 48s, ex-store. Pass- 
age parcels are held for 42s, but this is 
considered too dear, although the mills 
are asking up to 48s 6d, c.i.f., for ship- 


ment. Minneapolis low grades are quiet, 
with shipment value about 28s 6d, c.i.f. 

Last week (Aug. 13) London made 
straight run flour was officially 46s 6d. 
Before the end of the week the price 
had declined a further Is per sack, to 
45s 6d; then on Aug. 18 the price was 
advanced Is 6d to 47s, and late today 
(Aug. 20) millers have reduced the price 
Is to 46s, delivered. This is the official 
price, but even small bakers can buy at 
45s, delivered, equal to about 41s, c.i.f. 
Wheat has fluctuated during the past 
week, but hardly to the extent shown by 
the prices quoted by home millers. The 
reason given in some quarters is that the 
millers, fully aware that the demand for 
their own or any other flour at present 
is very limited, and knowing that the 
stocks of imported flour are small, hope 
that their action will prevent importers 
bringing flour along, thus reducing the 
amount of imported flour available to 
compete. It does not sound very feasible. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour are smaller this week. 
The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs each: 
from the United States, 6,000; Canada, 
6,850; Australia, 1,157; Argentina, 2,615; 
Continent, 1,055. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat is generally lower on the week, 
with the exception of Plates, which are 
dearer. No. 1 northern Manitoba on 
passage sold at 57s 6d, August ship- 
ment at 57s 6d@57s 9d, and October- 
November at 56s 1144d@56s 6d. No. 2 
hard winters (all ports) sold at 52s for 
August-September shipment, while the 
same wheat from Atlantic ports sold at 
52s 3d; for October shipment 53s 9d is 
asked. Australian near at hand is of- 
fered at 55s 6d, for September shipment 
the asking price being 56s 6d. Choice 
white Karachi on passage sold at 54s 6d; 
July-August is offered at 54s 3d, and 
August-September at 54s 6d. Red Ka- 
rachi for July-August is 53s 3d, and 
August-September 53s 6d. Rosafe, 6344- 
lb, for September is offered at 55s 3d, 
with January-February (new) at 53s 3d. 
Baruso, 63%4-lb, afloat, is offered at 53s 
9d, August at 53s 6d and January-Feb- 
ruary (new crop) at 51s 9d. 


FEED 


The demand for offals is fairly well 
maintained. London milled bran _ is 
dearer at £7 15s ton, while middlings are 
cheaper at £9 5s, both ex-mill. Plate 
pollard on passage is easier at £7 5s, 
c.i.f., while August-September and Oc- 
tober-December are unchanged at £7 10s, 
cif. Fancy Plate middlings are un- 
changed at £9 7s 6d. 

The linseed market has been steady 
and a shade dearer, with a fair business 
passing. The spot value of Calcutta 
and afloat is nominal at £22 12s 6d. For 
July-August, sellers are asking £22 10s, 
and for August-September and Septem- 
ber-October, £22 5s. Bold Bombay is 
dearer, with July-August and August- 
September nominal at £22 17s 6d. Plate 
is dearer, with passage parcels and July- 
August nominal at £20 8s 9d, while 
August-September and September-Oc- 
tober are offered at the same figure. 
Hull prices are well maintained at about 
London parity, with September-October 
at £20 8s 9d and January-February 
(new) at £19. 

The cottonseed market is steady and 
practically unchanged. Bombay seed for 
August-September shipment to London 
is nominal at £11. The spot value in 


Hull is also nominal at £11, with Au- 
gust-September at £10 17s 6d. Egyptian 
(black) is firm, with prices favoring sell- 
ers. The s 
13s 9d, an 


t value is nominal at £13 
September £13 7s 6d, In 








Hull the spot value is £13 10s, and Sep- 
tember (new) £13 5s. 


OATMEAL 

The market seems to show signs of 
improvement. London millers have ad- 
vanced their prices slightly and now hold 
for £17 12s 6d, ex-mill, having at last 
realized that their principal competitor 
was themselves. The small supply of 
imported oatmeal available is held for 
£18 and higher, but this is far below 
shippers’ prices. American and Cana- 
dian millers do not press for sales, and 
hold prices firmly, it being evident that 
for the present they do not want busi- 
ness in the United Kingdom unless it 
can be done at a profit. The price of 
oats in both countries is all against low- 
er values at present. 

COST OF BREAD IN FRANCE 

The high cost of living in France is 
at present greatly disturbing the French 
cabinet, which is reported to have spent 
many hours discussing ways and means 
of bringing about a reduction. The re- 
cent increase in the price of bread, 
which is attributed to the increased cost 
of imported wheat, has especially occu- 
pied the government’s attention, with the 
result that it has decreed that all bak- 
eries shall be closed one day a week. 
This scheme has been tried at Limoges, 
and has resulted in a marked reduction 
in the wasteful consumption of bread. 
By its general extension it is hoped to 
increase national supplies and thus low- 
er the price of bread, which at present 
is 1.30 francs per kilogram. 

It was also decided to increase the 
proportion of wheat permissible in the 
making of flour from 75 to 78 per cent, 
and the ministry of finance has been in- 
structed to take measures to prevent 
the fraudulent export of home grown 
wheat. Some wheat is being imported 
into France this season, as last year’s 
crop was not sufficient to supply all re- 
quirements. 


LONDON’S FOOD 


Covent Garden market, the great cen- 
ter for supplying fruit and vegetable 
produce to London, has been greatly dis- 
organized since Aug. 14 by a strike of 
market porters who, because their un- 
reasonable demands are not being acced- 
ed to by their employers, are trying to 
incite the dockers to refuse to handle 
certain produce. Their effort has so 
far failed, but it is reported that some 
of the railway men are in sympathy with 
them. It is said that these porters can 
earn as much as £8@9 per week in the 
summer, but there is a considerable dif- 
ference between their winter and sum- 
mer wages. 

The men are demanding a _ weekly 
wage of £4 5s throughout the year, and 
the employers have offered a minimum 
wage of not less than £3 10s, to be in- 
creased by a further 10s between June 
1 and Sept. 30. The men have failed 
to accept these terms and the strike con- 
tinues, causing not only much inconven- 
ience but the waste of a large amount 
of valuable produce. 


NORWEGIAN FLOUR MONOPOLY 


The question of the cancellation of 
the present system of control of the 
trade in grain and flour by the Norwe- 
gian government was under discussion in 
the Norwegian parliament recently, but 
as a legal majority in favor of the re- 
turn to free trading was unobtainable, 
the matter was postponed until after the 
next election. This means that govern- 
ment control will continue for at least 
another year. 


NOTES 
W. E. Wellwood, of Shaw, Pollock & 
Co., Ltd., Belfast, Ireland, spent a few 











days in London this week, accompanied 
by his wife and daughter. He paid a 
visit to this office, where the fine flow of 
his Irish humor was most welcome. 

A. E. Appleyard, of Minneapolis, ar- 
rived in London a few days ago, accom- 
panied by his daughters, and called at 
this office. He was planning to make a 
motor tour through England and Scot- 
land and later to tour through France, 
including Paris. 

Philip J. Kealy, of Kansas City, ac- 
companied by his brother, the Rev. J. 
Gerald Kealy, reached London this week 
from the Continent, having visited Paris, 
Amsterdam, Rome and other cities of 
northern Italy. They reported having 
had a very enjoyable time, and expected 
to be busy during their few days in 
London, as it was their first visit to this 
city. They will sail for home on Aug. 
22 on the Berengaria, and so will have 
the Prince of Wales for their fellow- 
passenger. 


The Liyerpool Market 

LiverPoot, Aug. 20.—There is no im- 
provement to report in the demand for 
local milled flour, and deliveries to bak- 
ers continue on a slow scale. Contrary 
to expectations, millers in this district 
have made no change in prices. Lon- 
don millers advanced quotations 1s 6d 
sack on Aug. 19, which brings straight 
run to 47s, compared with 44s 6d quoted 
at Liverpool. Imported flour continues 
in poor demand, both on spot and in 
forward positions, 

American flour shipments are light, 
although there was a good increase in 
those of wheat. Last week’s total from 
North America was 150,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 185,000 in the week previous, 
and 235,000 at this time last year. For 
the United Kingdom the shipments of 
the past week were 64,000 sacks, against 
74,000 a year ago. 


WHEAT 


Good offers of American hard winter 
and Plate wheat have been made during 
the past week, but buyers have been 
slow to take hold. Shipments have been 
moderately large, and arrivals have been 
heavy, with the result that quantities on 
passage have further decreased. Prices 
here have been mostly firm, advancing in 
unison with Chicago and Winnipeg and 
on reports of frost in Canada, but Liv- 
erpool futures are easy, owing to better 
weather news from Canada. 

Present prices, compared with those 
of a week ago, show gains of 3d@92s qr, 
Canadian grades leading the advance, 
but in some instances quotations are 
unchanged, or even lower. Closing prices 
in the option market are about un- 
changed from a week ago, October being 
lls %d, December 11s %4d, and March 
10s 11%d. 


THE WHEAT CROP 


The weather of late has been too un- 
settled to suit farmers in this country. 
The frequent showers are proving a hin- 
drance to the harvest, and are delaying 
the ripening of the later sown fields. 
Wheat cutting has begun, but in many 
districts will not be general till the last 
week of August or the beginning of 
September. 

The area under wheat in England and 
Wales is estimated at 1,546,000 acres, 
compared with 1,740,000 a year ago; thé 
production is forecasted at 6,310,000 qrs, 
against 7,100,000 a year ago. is is 
the smallest crop for approximately 20 
years. Our records show only three 
years in which the wheat production fell 
below the small total of 6,300,000 qrs: 
1893, 1903 and 1904. In 1904 only 4,500,- 
000 qrs were harvested. The reduced 
crop this year is all the more disquiet- 
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ing on account of the fact that it is the 
result of decreased sowings rather than 
adverse weather conditions. 


IRELAND 

Betrast, Aug. 18.—-Some business has 
been done in flour this week at the lower 
quotations, but the recent advance has 
put an end to further operations. It is 
a pity that the lower prices did not hold 
for a while longer, for although con- 
sumers think prices are on a_ rather 
dangerous level, they must replenish their 
stocks. They were inclined to do some- 
thing for the nearest shipment positions, 
but are of the opinion that, although 
prices will not come down to where they 
were, there is room for a drop of 2@3s 
per 280 lbs from the highest - points 
reached, 

Cables were received early in the week 
for short Manitoba patents at as low as 
45s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
the finest grades, under mills’ own 
brands. This appears to have been about 
the top price cabled, and a little busi- 
ness was done for early shipment at 
these figures. There were other top pat- 
ents, some under mills’ own brands and 
some under outside marks, which were 
secured as low as 45s and even 44s 6d, 
net, c.i.f., either port. The spot price 
for these flours is about 46s, delivered, 
for the choicest. 

Export patent grades were in some 
instances sold at 42s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, but there were sellers 
of other marks at 6@9d less than these 
figures, and a good straight flour was 
considered very good value at 42s, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. On spot, sell- 
ers are not able to obtain more than 
equal to about 42s, net, c.i.f., either port. 
Stocks of this class of flour are very 
small. Some of the importers are rather 
pleased with themselves at having dis- 
posed of them 10 days or a fortnight 
ago, when prices were stronger. 

Minneapolis flours have been quite out 
of line, with the exception of one brand, 
some business having been done in this 
on the basis of 44s 6d, net, c.i.f., either 
port, both for shipment and on passage. 
This price, however, is not obtainable on 
spot, and it would be difficult to get 
more than 43s 6d, net, c.i.f. 

Kansas flours have again been very 
much in evidence, and a fine short pat- 
ent was sold on a basis of 43s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Londonderry and Belfast, for 
September seaboard, and a very good 
straight flour was sold at 2s less. 

English and Scotch millers are offer- 
ing what they describe as flour made 
from Kansas wheat, and are willing to 
take as low as 40s per 280 Ibs, but no 
doubt it will not be as good in quality 
as the imported article. American soft 
winters have been more in line, but are 
not low enough to attract business for 
shipment. Offers of 43s, net, c.i.f., for 
a really fine flour at either port were 
received this week, and there were other 
brands which could be bought at as low 
as 42s. This is fairly in line with home 
millers, and no doubt business would 
have been done but for the fact that 
buyers are mostly booked up with local 
flour. 

Oatmeal is still very firm. Cable of- 
fers for rolled oats are as high as 46@ 
47s per 280 lbs, and in some instances 
43s is still wanted for medium cut oat- 
meal, all net, cif., either port. For- 
ward business at these figures is impos- 
sible at present as buyers will not even 
consider them, and are evidently bent 
on selling out the cheap meal they have 
and awaiting developments. The Irish 
crop is in a critical condition. It is a 
good -one, and provided we get fine 
weather during the next month plenty 
of new oats will be available, and home 
made oatmeal is likely to compete 
strongly against American and Canadian 
brands, unless they come down in price. 

All classes of feedingstuffs continue 
firm, although there is not the same 
buoyancy as a week or 10 days ago. 
Fine quality white bran, home made, 
can still be bought at about £10 ton, and 
for the cheaper grades £9@£9 10s is 
still being made. 


HOLLAND 


AmsterpaAm, Aug. 19.—The market 
during the past week has reflected the 
varying aspects of American markets 
from day to day. Stocks of American 
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flour are so light that they need hardly 
be considered in respect to the question 
of demand and supply here. Importers 
and dealers are looking about for an 
opportunity to step into the game, but 
find this difficult, in view of the position 
now occupied by home milled flour, 
which reigns supreme. 

Nevertheless, it has proved possible 
during the past week, while the Ameri- 
can market was showing a reaction, to 
put through some business, and sales 
proved possible in hard winter wheat 
flour at $7.40 per 220 lbs for patent 
grade, limited to August shipments, no 
more forward business being entertained 
at the moment. However, when the mar- 
kets, instead of declining further, ad- 
vanced again, and in fact overstepped 
the decline, buyers proved desirous to 
secure further supplies, but were not 
willing to pay the considerably higher 
prices asked, which at the moment show 
a rise of 40@50 American cents over 
last week. 

This, it should be especially remarked, 
applies to the local position and inland 
conditions only, as it is reported that 
German buyers in the Rhine provinces 
are in the market again, and have been 
paying full prices asked for early ship- 
ment for very fair quantities. Whether 
this attitude can be attributed to the 
imposition of duties on wheat and flour, 
which is under consideration by the Ger- 
man government and may become law 
at any early date, remains a matter open 
for discussion, for while some consider it 
likely that such duties may become a 
fact in the near future, others are of the 
opinion that the interior conditions of 
the German republic are too subtle to 
allow the government to show such plain 
preference in protecting the agricultural 
interests by burdening foreign cereals 
and flour at the cost of the working 
population. 

The home milled commodity is setting 
the pace, but in so doing keeps well be- 
low the American level, so that the 
American miller will have to revise his 
quotations if he wants to place any of 
his output on this market. 

There is, of course, always a demand 
for some American flour for special 
use, when price is not so closely consid- 
ered, but more extensive purchases will 
prove possible only when the price can 
compete with the home commodity, which 
of late years, and since the importation 
of the poorer kinds of Russian wheat 
was eliminated, has been of such a qual- 
ity that the need of American flour for 
blending purposes is no longer felt. 

Home milled flour of the regular run 
was quoted today at 19@19.25 florins, 
against which American hard wheat 
patents worked out at 20@20.25 florins, 
or fully 25 Dutch cents too high. More- 
over, some of the larger home mills are 
reported to be willing to consider a re- 
duction for quantities of importance, 
and at the close of the market the price 
quoted was 19 florins. This, therefore, 
means that straight grades will receive 
consideration at 18.50 florins and patents 
at 19.50, and it is left to the United 
States miller to make his calculations 
and put his offers before buyers here. 

The weather of late has been very wet 
and unfavorable for the cereal crops 
which are in progress of being harvested, 
and a period of dry, warm weather is 
much desired. 





BOY SCOUTS AT WEMBLEY 


Lonpon, Eno., Aug. 20.—There is at 
present encamped at Wembley an army 
of Boy Scouts, 12,000 strong. They 
come from every part of the British 
Empire as well as from every county in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Most of the 
Scouts from overseas are of British 
stock, but there are also some detach- 
ments with brown and black skins. All 
are living under canvas. in one great 
camp, and it is the first time in their 
history that so large a number have ever 
thus been congregated together. 

The program of the jamboree consists 
of a series of displays in which the 
Scouts show their discipline, energy, 
athletic, musical and dramatic skill and 
which is watched day by day by immense 
audiences in the Stadium. The inaugural 
opening was performed by the Duke of 
Connaught, who is president of the Boy 
Scouts’ Association, and was a most im- 
pressive spectacle. It began with a 
great procession of Boy Scouts, headed 


by a contingent from India, each Do- 
minion and Colony being preceded by 
a name board and flag. At a given sig- 
nal the whole parade raced to the center 
of the arena, shouting their patrol calls, 
followed by all the Scouts kneeling in 
absolute silence. While on their knees 
they sang the first part of the national 
anthem quietly, as a prayer, and rising 
to their feet finished it in a triumphant 
shout. The program included races, a 
tug of war, massed dancing by 2,000 
Scottish Scouts and a Canadian histori- 
cal episode. 
L. F. Broekman. 


HUNGARIAN MILLS 
‘ TO GRIND IN BOND 


System in Vogue During Heyday of Hun- 
garian Milling to Be Restored in 
Effort to Aid Industry 








Buparest, Huncary, Aug. 15.—Until 
1900 Hungarian mills were entitled to 
import foreign wheat in bond on condi- 
tion that they exported the flours made 
therefrom into foreign countries. In 
the period 1894-1896 a memorable de- 
pression of wheat prices was experi- 
enced in the international market owing 
to an extraordinary overproduction in 
America, Argentina, India and Russia. 
In sympathy with the said depression 
wheat prices in Hungary also had sunk 
to a low level and as the Hungarian 
Agrarian Party wrongly attributed the 
cheapness of wheat prices to the grind- 
ing in bond system, they waged against 
this institution a violent agitation, which, 
having been aided by Austrian mills and 
complicated by political tendencies, led 
to the abolition of the system of grind- 
ing in bond. 

The system enabled Hungarian, and 
especially Budapest, mills to play a 
relatively important part in German, 
French, English and Italian markets and 
even in Brazil. In certain years more 
than 2,000,000 qtls of foreign wheat were 
ground in bond, thus permitting the mills 
to utilize their full capacity. 

Since 1900 flour export has gradually 
declined, and Hungarian mills have lost 
ground in foreign countries. Since the 
war only Austria and Czechoslovakia 
have been retained as markets, while in 
western Europe, Hungarian flours have 
been pushed into the background, Amer- 
ican, French and Italian flours having 
made headway everywhere. 

The unsatisfactory result of this year’s 
Hungarian wheat crop had induced the 
government to consent to a revival of 
the grinding-in-bond system, and a new 
decree will be issued within a short 
time, authorizing Hungarian mills to im- 
port foreign wheats duty free, provided 
they export the flour made therefrom. 
It is a pity that, owing to the poor re- 
sult of the Roumanian wheat crop this 
year, there is but little prospect of Hun- 
garian mills being able to grind Rou- 
manian wheats, but Jugoslavia is likely 
to yield a satisfactory export surplus. 
There is much talk also of the reintro- 
duction of the option market for cereals, 
which was abolished at the outbreak of 
the war in 1914, Beno Scuwarz. 





Bulgaria—Crops 
Grain crops of Bulgaria, as reported by the 
Director General of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
eer A re 9,900 Soe 
1923... 38,783 11,063 22,007 9,188 nee 
1922... 27,925 11,941 15,479 9,370 7,204 
1921... 31,882 13,241 24,172 9,301 6,712 
1920... 29,998 9,451 20,851 7,004 6,056 
1919... 29,775 9,260 25,457 7,387 6,140 
1918... 25,341 7,094 8,144 3,613 4,427 
1917... 33,294 11,980 17,780 6,558 5,901 
1916... 27,764 10,037 17,471 6,440 5,356 
1915... 36,940 11,848 29,821 9,130 7,107 
1914... 25,980 9,217 31,075 8,080 7,255 
1913... 43,502 11,486 28,979 8,704 8,087 
1912... 44,756 12,440 28,475 8,707 8,422 
1911... 48,295 12,390 30,590 10,421 8,992 
1910... 42,247 14,083 28,360 10,789 9,045 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
0 Se $6 


1924.... 2,169 60 . 340 
1923.... 2,303 544 oe 370 eee 
1922.... 1,930 554 1,552 352 482 
1921.... 2,361 551 1,418 407 489 
1920 2,183 555 1,407 345 464 
1919.... 2,057 484 1,445 284 455 
1918 2,446 604 1,455 345 475 
1917 2,481 593 1,385 343 442 
1916.... 2,220 560 1,342 326 465° 
1915.... 2,408 590 1,579 395 507 
1914.... 2,638 534 1,566 379 527 


1913.... 2,468 522 1,432 378 480 
1912.... 2,887 619 1,589 435 529 
1911.... 2,764 621 1,562 447 545 
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DIARY OF A JURYMAN—A CONFESSION 


Tuesday—Arrived home from two 
weeks’ absence to find summons to « 
pear “forthwith” for jury service 
Killed time until 9:30 and telephoned 
court clerk that had just arrived honic. 
—What to do, what to do?—“Get down 
here right away.”—Business of attor:-y 
friend interviewing judge.—“Come b:: k 
tomorrow morning.” 

Wednesday—In the corridor half in 
hour before the call of “Oyez, oyez. 
Pleading interview with judge. “Sp:.re 
my cheild.”—Judge very rough.—‘“C« \'t 
let you off; business excuse no good; 
to the ‘bull pen’ and wait for a call on 
the panel.”"—Day of waiting in “)):;|! 
pen.”—Read paper through to “wt 
ads.” 

Thursday—Day of waiting in “!) :!! 
pen.”—No call to serve on jury.—Bric ve 
game.—Explanation that jack of « 
monds was not the left bower. 

Friday—More waiting in “bull pen. 
At 11 o’clock interviewed bailiff as ‘o 
prospects for release that day.—‘How 
about Saturday?” — Bailiff’s inquiry, 
“Who are you?’—Response with rigiit 
name.—“Where’d you come from?—Y«i1 
did not answer in court.—Your name 
not on my list.—You are not officia'\\ 
here, but are marked ‘out of town.’ 
Realization that might have walked oi! 
from interview with judge and disi 
peared.—Bailiff, “Well, now that you 
are here, you'll have to stay.”—Mor 
waiting in “bull pen” reading June issi 
of S. E. P.—Finally, a_bell.—‘Juro 
will call at the window for their pay. 
—Oh, boy, nine berries. 

” * 

Patron of Restaurant: “Please briiy 
me an order of wienerwurst.” 

Hattie, the Waitress: “We ain’t got 
nothing like that on the bill of fare.” 

Proprietor (overhearing) : “Hist, H« 
tie! Hot dog, hot dog!” 

Hattie (aggrieved): “Well, why didn't 
he say so, then? I told you when [ hirc«! 
out that I don’t know nothing abou! 
them fancy French names.”—J/udge. 

* * 





CO-OPERATION 


You have a dollar. 

I have a dollar. 

We swap. 

Now you have my dollar. 
And I have yours. 

We are no better off. 


I have an idea, 

You have an idea. 

We swap. 

Now you have two ideas. 
And I have two ideas. 


Both are richer. 

What you gave you have. 

What you get I did not lose. 

This is co-operation.—Selected. 
* + 


“Jack wants me to learn all the trai 
rules, but I think that would be foolis! 
said Mrs. Cutie. 

“Why foolish?” asked the friend. 

“Why, it’s much easier to let the ©! 
ficers explain them to you.”—Judge. 

* * 


An automobile wreck is a bad thin 
but it does give some tourists a chanc 
to look at the scenery.—Life. 

* * 


PAGE GABRIEL! 

“Cullud boy, we’s got a bugler in our 
company whut is a bugler! When dat 
win’jammer blows pay day hit soun’ lak 
de simple funny orkesstry done brok: 
loose on Ill Truvy Tore!” 

“Is dat so? Nigger, y’all ain’ got n° 
bugler ’tall. When dat lil’ boy blue of 
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Company K steps out an’ wrops ’is lip 
roun’ dat ho’n an’ sounds mess call, de 
soldier boy looks down at his beans an’ 
say: ‘Strawberries, berhave yo’self—you 
done kicked all de whupped cream outen 
de plate’ ”"—Wm. E. Brougher in Judge. 
* * 
THE DESIRED 

“And now,” said the good fairy, “you 
may have your three wishes—anything 
you want.” 
" “Well,” said the lucky one, “I’d like 
to shoot a par on Number Nine, and—” 

“Yes, yes, what else—?” 

“And I’d like to have Bill Green 
there to see me do it, and—” 

“Hurry up, what’s your other wish 
now?” 

“Well, if it’s all right, I’d like to do it 
in one under par the next day—” 

But the good fairy had fainted dead. 
—Millard Crowdus in Life. 

* * 

Wiggets: “How long does it take you 
to get down to work?” 

liggets: “About an hour and a half 
atter I get down to the office.”—Judge. 


* * 


THE GENTLEMAN FARMER 
Farm products cost more than they 
used to.” 

“Yes,” replied the farmer. “When a 
farmer is supposed to know the botani- 
cul name of what he’s raisin’, an’ the 
entomological name of the insect. that 
ects it, an’ the pharmaceutical name of 
the chemical that will kill it, somebody’s 
got to pay.”—Anderson (N. C.) Intelli- 
gencer. 

oe * 

“You say your husband died from un- 
selfishness, but the neighbors say he died 
from drink.” 

“It was unselfishness. The poor man 
drank so much to others’ health that he 
fergot to take care of his own.”—Judge. 








| Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED 


Flour salesman to cover Indiana and 
part of Kentucky, by old established 
mill, producing both spring and 
Kansas wheat flour, also rye flour. 
Applicant must have wide and fa- 
vorable acquaintance with baking 
trade and sales record to prove 
qualifications to produce satisfactory 
volume of business; an unusual op- 
portunity for the right man. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED 


Flour salesman to cover eastern 
Pennsylvania and part of New Jer- 
sey, by old established mill pro- 
ducing both spring and Kansas 
wheat flour, also rye flour. Appli- 
cant must have wide and favorable 
acquaintance with baking trade and 
Sales record to prove qualifications 
to produce satisfactory volume of 
business; an unusual opportunity for 
the right man. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


is available for the man who can 
qualify to fill the position of As- 
sistant Sales Manager with a well- 
organized milling concern’ estab- 
lished many years, advantageously 
situated, 
flours, both spring wheat and Kan- 
sas, 

The particular requirements of the 
position are initiative, a creative 
mentality and talent for sales pro- 
motion; also ability to direct sales- 
men from the office and in the field. 

This is well worth investigation of 
man ambitious to advance in the 
milling business. Full particulars 
regarding compensation, experience 
and general qualifications should be 
stated in letter of application. 

Address 2146, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


producing high grade 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—PARTNER WITH SOME CAPI- 
tal to take an interest in an up-to-date 
flour and feed mill; 100 bbls capacity; 
first class condition; Nordyke & Marmon 
machinery; good farming community; not 
necessary to be a miller but good business 
man; would sell outright. Address Peter 
Wishy, Waltham, Minn. 





FOR SALE—AN UP-TO-DATE FLOUR, 
feed and building material business, 60,000- 
bu grain elevator, 20-car capacity sand 
elevator and 300-ton cement coal silos; 
modern machinery, electric elevators and 
seed-cleaning machinery; situated on C. 
& N. W., Soo Line and C., M. & St. P. 
railroads; a splendid opportunity to get 
into a well established and paying busi- 
ness; reason for selling, leaving the city. 
oarers Helmer Milling Co., Fond du Lac, 

is. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS TRAFFIC MANAGER—CAPABLE, EX- 
perienced, steady; will prove worth and 
give satisfaction or resign. Address 2121, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 100- TO 600-BBL 
mill; 30 years’ experience; spring wheat 
preferred; references furnished. Address 
2143, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—STEADY POSITION, BY LI- 
censed engineer; 17 years’ experience with 
Corliss and other engines; A-1 repair man; 
state salary in your first letter. Address 
2134, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
experience desires position; also completed 
a course in baking and milling chemistry 
at Dunwoody Institute; best of references. 
Address 2116, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





THE SERVICES OF A SUCCESSFUL SU- 
perintendent and head miller are available 
after Sept. 15; salary to be governed by 
cost per bbl; 600 bbls and over considered; 

‘ references. Address 2136, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, by young man having milled in up- 
to-date mills of 500 to 4,000 bbis capacity; 
have had charge of mills; can furnish ref- 
erences and come at once. Address 2144, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY A FIRST CLASS MILLING SUPERIN- 
tendent; have had a lifetime experience in 
milling and building mills and am also a 
first class millwright and can replan your 
mill or build it; have all my own tools 
and can furnish the best of references; 
can come at once. Address 620 West 21st 
St, Kearny, Neb. 





WANTED—SPRING WHEAT CONNECTION 
for the state of Illinois; salary, commis- 
sion and expense basis; am personally ac- 
quainted with every bakery and flour job- 
ber in Illinois territory; now employed in 
another state; very highest recommenda- 
tions. Address 2150, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
with mill around 1,000-1,500 bbls; familiar 
with all classes of hard wheat flour; able 
to demonstrate and handle bakery trou- 
bles; experienced in all laboratory work, 
with past record of excellent results; mem- 
ber of American Association of Cereal 
Chemists; West or Canada preferred; best 
of references as to character and ability. 
Address 2135, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


RELIABLE HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent desires position in mill from 150 
bbls up; 20 years’ experience with hard 
and soft wheat, rye, corn and buckwheat; 
guarantee yield, quality; do my own mill- 
wright work; plan and install flour mill; 
am married; desire steady position; can 
give A No. 1 reference. Address 2147, care 
Nothwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SUPERINTENDENT-MILLER, AGE 35, EX- 
ceptionally good record, now superintend- 
ent of 1,500-bbl mill with national repu- 
tation, giving entire satisfaction; I am 
capable of making quality flour at mini- 
mum cost from northern spring, Kansas 
hard and soft winter wheats; have suc- 
cessfully operated mills up to 3,000 bbls: 
might consider position as head miller in 
large mill providing proper inducements 
were offered. Address ‘‘Hustler,’’ 2152, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in medium sized mill, or would accept 
position as second miller in good, large, 
up-to-date mill; have had 18 years’ ex- 
perience in mills from 500 to 4,500 bbis 
capacity, hard and soft wheat grinding 
and the manufacture of rye flour; under- 
stand my business thoroughly; capable of 
handling men and can do all necessary 
millwright work; am 32 years of age, 
single and strictly temperate; have been 
with my former employer for the past 
eight years and can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address R. O. S., 2149, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS CEREAL SALES MANAGER, 20 YEARS’ 
experience with two of the largest cereal 
and package flour manufacturers in the 
United States; am capable of handling mill- 
feeds and flour if necessary; know how to 
handle the business from beginning to end, 
including the handling of salesmen, mer- 
chandising and advertising your goods; 
am now and have been regularly employed; 
prefer to connect with any large cereal 
miller on the Pacific Coast or in the west- 
ern part of the United States; salary not 
the only object; any reliable mill in the 
Middle West or Pacific Coast will be con- 
sidered; communications strictly confiden- 
tial. Address 2125, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE CHEAP, CASH OR TERMS, 
50-bbl Midget Marvel mill; is in good 
condition, only used about six months. 
Michigan Milling & Beverage Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 





FOR SALE—80-BBL MILL, STEAM POW- 
er, located in western Minnesota; or will 
sell machinery; owner not a miller and 
will sell at a bargain; price, $4,000. Ad- 
dress 2118, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FLOUR MILL, 75 BBLS CAPACITY, IN 
good running condition, well located in 
grain and dairy section northern Minne- 
sota, for sale or rent; splendid business 
opportunity for right party. Write to 
Sjoberg Brothers, Badger, Minn. 


OHIO MILL FOR SALE—A COMBINED 
kiln-dried degerminating system corn mill 
and soft winter wheat flour mill; 3,000 
bus corn, 1,500 bus wheat; sprinklered mill 
and elevator; Hess dryer, large capacity, 
practically new; two trunk line railroads 
with very best transit privileges; in big 
corn growing and wheat growing section; 
elevator storage; fireproof warehouse, large 
capacity; modern power plant, with auto- 
matic stoker almost new; large appraisal 
value, but possession can be had by the 
investment of very small amount of capi- 
tal. Address W. H. H., 2108, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—BOLTING REEL; STATE FULL 
particulars and lowest price. Hugo Lach- 
enbruch, 4 Cedar Street, New York City. 


GOOD USED WINDLASS, TRUSSER AND 
crozer wanted for coopering standard flour 
barrels. Southern Roller, Stave & Heading 
Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 








How to keep them 
for 25 years 


When you get to figuring up the as- 
sets of the business, don’t forget the 
Old Customers. They are the fellows 
you can depend on. They are the very 
backbone of success. And of course it 
goes without saying that the Old Cus- 
tomers of tomorrow have got to be 
made today. Keeping this thing stead- 
ily in mind is just about the surest 
yay we know of guaranteeing future 
business. We have been working on 
this theory ever since we started mak- 
ing flour sacks. The best proofs of its 
soundness are letters like the following: 


Gentlemen: June 7th, 1924. 


We enclose our check for $81.92 
in payment of bill 4/4/24. We find 
your sacks all you claim for them 
in every way. Just as they were 
25 years ago. 

We are claiming a lot more for Sani- 
sacks now than we did in 1899. They 
are made of highest quality tough rope 
paper that doesn’t tear or rip easily. 
They are printed in bright, attractive 
colors that do not fade. They resist 
moisture and odors. No flour can sift 
out—no dust and germs can sift in. 
And they fill and tie like the softest 
cotton. 


Profit by our experience 
We want to prove to you that we can 
give you the kind of service that keeps 
customers. Just write to the “Service 
Department.” Let us send you sam- 
ples and advise you on designs. This 
does not obligate you in any way. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Riverside Code FIVE Ler 


Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





FIVE LETTER 











Brokers Everywhere Attention 


Tea Table, now back on the market, has been sold extensively 
in 25 states and enjoys a reputation second to none. 


We have several unassigned territories and exclusive rights 
will be given in parts of several states. 


No present arrangements will be disturbed. 


Write,—better wire,—for particulars 


Weber Flour Mills Company 


Salina, Kansas 








1600 East Lake Street 





NORTHWESTERN MILLING EQUIPMENT CO. 


Flour and Feed Mill Equipment 
Equipment Bought and Sold 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Design and Construction 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Built on a 


Solid 





The Raymond Bag Co. 


Middletown, Ohio 


Foundation 


SALES OFFICES 
Minneapolis 

Kansas City 

Boston 
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Old Customers 


E COULD name business 

concerns this bank has served 
for nearly 52 years—more than 
long enough to test a good bank’s 
Why not decide now to 
grow with and become an “old 
customer” of The Northwestern? 


service. 














Northwestern 
National Bank 


Minneapolis 
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FLOUR, FEED and 
GRAIN ANALYSES 


You want reliable, prompt, readily under- 


stood, unbiased reports. 


Let us prove to you that Howard Reports are the best 


and most valuable obtainable. 


Our 38 years’ experience with millers’ and bakers’ problems 
means money for you. We originated and popularized prac- 
tical comparative reports on grain, flour, etc. 


Ask for rates or sample copies of reports on the products you 


are interested in. 


THE HOWARD WHEAT & FLOUR TESTING LABORATORY 


Established 1886 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Announcement 





E SPECIALIZE 

in obtaining ar- 
tistic portraiture in the 
home and we commend 
to your consideration the 
suggestion that we come 
to your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


823 Nicollet Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, one Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, ae Minn., 

and its branch o' 
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Builders | 


Saint Paul, Mipnesota f=} 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 











Trademarks Pessiese is 25 


Foreign Countries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands— Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 





PURINA | 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR * 





Paul, Paul & Moore 


PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 











Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 
Flour We have devoted our entire time 
for 35 yearsto making phosphate. 
Correspondence solicited. 
eat =~ CHEMICAL WORKS 
Main Office: ST. LOUIS, a 
Branches: New York Chicago, San 





A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory 


619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 


A Withoit analysis on flour or wheat 
is accepted by trade as a standard. 











WALLICK & SHORB 


LEGAL, ACCOUNTING and 
TAX COUNSELLORS 


International Bldg., 


Earle W. Wallick, 
0. P. A.(Tll) 1m F. Street, a 














